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PREFACE. 

This  j)aii)i)h](>t  on  (Jeo^i'apliy,  History  and  Nature  Study  is 
one  of  a  sei'ies  of  five  which  constitutes  the  Cour'se  of  Study  so 
far  available  in  printed  form  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
City  of  Duluth.  The  other  painj)hlets  are  as  follows:  one  on 
Arithmetic ;  one  on  Music  and  I'hysieal  Education ;  one  on  Draw- 
ing and  Industrial  Art ;  one  on  English,  including  Reading, 
Phonics,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Language,  Composition,  Grannnar, 
and  Literature. 

This  (bourse  of  Study  was  constructed  during  the  school  term 
of  1918-19  and  during  the  sununer  of  1919.  It  was  introduced  in 
September,  1919.  It  is  the  prodnct  of  the  eombined  effort  of  the 
teachers,  princii)als,  and  supervisors  in  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Duluth. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  entire  course  was  under  an 
executive  connnittee  consisting  of  a  principal,  a  supervisor,  and  a 
superintendent  of  the  training  department  of  a  normal  school. 
Each  subject  was  in  charge  of  a  special  committee  consisting  of 
teachers,  principals  and  supervisors,  with  the  teachers  largely  pre- 
dominating. While  the  number  of  teachers  on  these  committees 
was  made,  as  large  as  possible  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
class  room  exj^erience,  not  all  were  able  to  participate  in  the  work 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  time  and  facilities  for  reaching  them. 
Much  credit  is  due  all  who  have  so  willingly  and  efficiently  assisted 
in  bringing  this  course  of  study  to  its  present  standard.  The  fact 
that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  best  class-room  practice  in  the  city  is 
due  largely,  however,  to  the  teachers  who  helped  in  its  construction. 

The  general  plan  for  each  subject  in  the  Course,  the  princi- 
ples for  the  selection  of  subject  matter,  and  the  organization  of 
subject  matter  were  agreed  upon  by  the  executive  connnittee  and 
the  chairman  of  each  special  conunittee  after  much  study  and 
careful  deliberation.  Each  special  connnittee  observed  these  prin- 
ciples of  selection  and  plan  of  organization  in  preparing  the  sub- 
ject assigned.  Suggestions  on  the  Course  in  English  were  received 
from  a  group  of  business  men  in  order  to  secure  the  point  of  view 
of  those  outside  the  schools.  Similar  help  was  received  from  a 
group  of  nuisicians  on  the  Course  in  Music. 

The  general  plan  adopted  for  each  Course  is  as  follows : 

I.     Table  of  Contents. 

II.     Aims  and  purposes  for  all  grades. 

A  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

III.     Outline  of  subject  matter. 

Brief  survey  of  subject  matter  throughout  the  Element- 
ary and  Junior  High  Schools. 


IV.     General  Directions. 

V.     Detailed  oultine  of  subject  matter. 

VI.     General  Bibliography. 

As  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  subject  matter  for  this  Course 
of  Study  the  following  social  values  were  used : 

I.  That  subject  matter  was  selected  which  is  most  requently 
used  by  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  life  situations.  The 
term  "use"  is  not  restricted  to  the  mere  economic  sense  but  in- 
cludes all  those  matters  which  society  has  learned  to  value  and 
desires  to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation. 

II.  That  subject  matter  was  selected  which  is  not  only  most 
frequently  used  but  is  most  significant  when  used,  e.  g.,  we  teach 
how  to  save  life  from  drowning  not  because  of  the  number  of  times 
it  would  be  used  but  because  of  its  great  significance  when  used. 
These  methods  of  choosing  subject  matter,  while  they  have  been  a 
guiding  principle,  have  been  necessarily  limited  by  such  considera- 
tions as,  expense  of  teaching,  time  of  pupils,  ability  of  teachers 
and  pupils  and  organization  and  availability  of  material. 

In  the  organization  of  subject  matter  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  arrange  it  around  projects  suited  to  the  abilities  and  in- 
terests of  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  intended  and  adapted  to  the 
successful  use  of  well-recognized  methods  of  teaching  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  state  and  community.  These  projects,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  lend  themselves  to  one  of  the 
following  types: 

Type  1. 

"In  which  the  purpose  is  to  embody  some  idea  or  plan  in 
external  form,  as  building  a  boat,  writing  a  letter,  presenting  a 

play ; 

Type  2. 

"In  which  the  purpose  is  to  enjoy  some  aesthetic  experience, 
as  listening  to  a  story,  hearing  a  symphony,  appreciating  a  picture ; 

Type  3. 

"In  which  the  purpose  is  to  straighten  out  some  intellectual 
difficulty,  to  solve  some  problem,  as  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
dew  falls,  to  ascertain  how  New  York  outgrew  Philadelphia. 

Type  4. 

"In  which  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  some  item  or  degree  of 
skill  or  knowledge,  as  learning  to  write  grade  14  on  the  Thorndike 
Scale,  learning  the  irregular  verbs  in  French — some  teachers,  in- 
deed, may  not  closely  discriminate  between  drill  as  a  project  and 
drill  as  a  set  task,  although  the  results  will  be  markedly  different." 

"It  is  at  once  evident  that  these  groupings  more  or  less  over- 
lap and  that  one  type  may  be  used  as  means  to  another  as  end. 


It  may  be  oC  intcrcsl  Jo  note  tliat  with  theses  definitions  the  project 
method  Jo^ieally  inehuh's  the  problem  metliod  as  a  special  case. 
The  value  of  such  a  (dassification  as  that  here  given  seems  to  me 
to  lie  in  the  light  it  should  throw  on  the  kind  of  projects  teachers 
may  expect  and  on  the  procedure  that  normally  prevails  in  the 
several  types." — Kilpatrick.  Teachers'  College  Record,  Septem- 
ber, 1918. 

This  Course  of  Study  is  in  no  sense  a  finished  product.  It  is 
a  record  of  past  achievement  and  a  standard  of  present  attainment. 
It  is  intended  also  to  be  a  guide  post  for  further  progress.  As  the 
quality  of  the  classroom  instruction  improves  by  means  of  this 
course,  the  course  should  likewise  be  improved  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject  matter  and  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  method. 
For  this  purpose  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors  will  be  requested  from  time  to  time. 


AIMS.  GEOGRAPHY 

"The  ultimate  object  in  teaching  geography  is  to  help  in  pro- 
ducing an  enlightened  citizenship ;  the  immediate  aim  is  to  make 
people  intelligent  about  the  lands  and  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  to 
implant  an  abiding  interest  which  will  reach  beyond  school  days." 
— Whitbeck. 

To  bring  the  child  to  see  the  dependence  of  man  upon  his 
environmient.  What  man  is  and  what  he  does  depends  upon  his  en- 
vironment, the  great  life  controls  and  his  response.  Geography 
"explains  the  progressive  and  the  backward  nation,  the  Eskimo,  the 
Negro,  wars,  industrial  centers,  every  phase  of  life. 

To  lead  him  to  appreciate  the  dependence  of  one  part  of  the 
world  upon  another. 

To  give  him  the  power  to  do.  The  pupil  should  learn  to  take 
a  definite  problem,  to  gather  his  material  upon  the  subject,  to  dis- 
criminate in  choosing  that  which  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  and 
to  draw  conclusions  that  are  reasonable. 

"He  should  gain  from  his  work  in  geography  more  than  from 
any  other  school  subject  the  power  of  thinking  accurately  and 
quickly  and  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  own  and  other  people's 
thinking." — Dodge  &  Kirchwey. 

To  help  the  child  to  appreciate  what  each  race  and  country 
has  to  contribute  to  civilization  and  thus  do  away  with  a  patron- 
izing or  scornful  attitude  toward  other  peoples  that  may  seem 
inferior  because  of  our  lack  of  understanding  of  them. 

"It  is  in  geography  that  the  opportunity  presents  itself  to 
stress  the  contribution  made  to  civilization  by  the  various  nations 
and  races  and  thus  to  establish  proof  that  it  is  not  position  on  any 
certain  continent,  nor  utterances  of  any  particular  language,  nor 
number  of  pigment  cells  in  the  skin  that  determine  the  greatness 
or  superiority  of  individual  nation  or  race.  If  the  geography 
teacher  shows  the  child  how  much  China  has  contributed  along  the 
lines  of  agriculture  and  civil  service,  what  the  world  owes  to  Italy 
for  her  accomplishments  in  art  and  architecture,  how  the  Jew  has 
preserved  much  for  us  in  religion  and  ethics,  American  youth  will 
come  to  an  appreciation  of  these  people  and  his  heart  will  beat 
with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  their  part  in  the  onward  march  of 
civilization." — Hannah  Lindahl,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Geog.  Journal, 
Feb.,  1918. 

BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

GRADE         I.         Home  and  Community.  See  History  Course. 
II.         Home,  Community  and  Primitive  Life.  See 
History  Course. 
III.         Children  of  Other  Lands. 
IV-B.     Duluth. 
,  IV-A.     World  Geography. 

V-B.     North  America,  Central  America  and  Can- 
ada, West  Indies,  Mexico. 


V-A.     Europe. 

VI-B.     Africa,  Australia,  South  America. 
VI-A.     Asia,  Minnesota,  North  Central  States  of 

United  States. 
VII-B.     United  States  and  its  Possessions. 
VII-A.     Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  Holland, 

France. 
VIII-B.     Conmiercial  Geography. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

"Methods  of  teaching  have  changed  as  much,  if  not  so  rapidly, 
as  the  meaning  of  geography.  No  longer  are  capitals  and  their 
locations  sung;  no  longer  are  tracing  lessons  the  main  form  of 
reciting ;  mere  memoriter  Avork  from  a  text  i^  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Teachers  now  propose  to  their  pupils,  or  still  better,  lead  pupils  to 
propose  for  themselves,  'problems'  or  'projects'  the  working  out 
of  which  demands  all  locative,  physiographic  and  statistical  facts 
needing  to  be  known." — Minnesota  Course  of  Study. 

' '  The  form  of  the  course  of  study  most  worthy  of  emphasis  is 
the  problem  accompanied  by  material  for  its  solution,  for  in  the 
world  at  large,  knowledge,  tastes  and  skill  are  required  through 
the  stimulus  of  problems  or  special  needs. 

"A  problem  in  geography  is  a  question,  the  answer  to  which 
expresses  relation  between  natural  controls  and  life  responses. 

"Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  the  easy  control  of 
knowledge  by  the  pupils.  Subject  matter  should  be  frequently 
reviewed  from  different  viewpoints,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  new 
view  is  always  a  review.  The  cycle  plan,  where  material  is  studied 
twice,  but  from  a  new  viewpoint  and  organization,  is  valuable  as 
an  aid  in  easy  control  of  subject  matter." — Toledo  Course  of  Study. 

"Every  section  furnishes  points  of  attack  full  of  human 
interest.  Problems  arise  for  answer,  they  do  not  have  to  be 
hatched  in  a  far-fetched  way.  Any  details  of  life  of  a  given  sec- 
tion, any  industrial,  social  or  political  relationships  of  a  given 
section  becomes  an  object  of  study  and  interest.  Here  is  the  real 
source  of  problems  in  geography.  The  problem  method  has  always 
been  used  by  the  best  teachers.  It  is  now  coming  to  its  own  as  a 
method  for  more  general  use.  The  problem  method,  when  the 
problems  are  real  and  personal  to  the  pupils,  is  the  natural  method 
of  procedure,  for  it  provokes  real  study  and  thinking,  training  in 
the  source  materials,  of  maps,  text  and  reference  volumes." — 
R.  E.  Dodge. 

Advantages  of  the  Problem-Project  Method. 

Geographic  material  is  considered  as  people  in  general 
consider  it,  in  relation  to  problems. 

IMemory  work  involved  is  memory  work  in  relationships. 

The  consideration,  selection,  and  elimination  of  material 
requires  considerable  ability  in  rational  thinking. 


Skill  in  use  of  mother  tongue  for  expressing  thought  is 
developed. 

Team  work  involved  in  solving  problem  affords  training 
for  the  pupils  as  members  of  a  social  group. 

A  class  spirit,  unwilling  to  entertain  inaccurate  or  non- 
pertinent  discussions,  gradually  develops. 

Steps  in  Problem  Method. 

Preparatory  step. 

This   involves   a   consideration   of   material   out   of 

which  a  problem  may  arise. 
Problem  is  raised  and  concisely  stated. 
Materials  pertinent  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  are  se-" 
cured  and  various  solutions  proposed. 

Problem  is  solved  or  material  is  summarized. 

Illustration. 

Preparatory  Step. 

Denmark  once  offered  to  sell  the  Danish  West  Indies 
to  the  United  States,  but  the  United  States  refused  to 
buy;  later,  the  United  States  wanted  to  buy  the  islands, 
but  Denmark,  under  German  influences,  refused  to  sell. 
In  1917  the  United  States  was  willing  to  buy  and  Den- 
mark was  willing  to  sell.  The  United  States  purchased 
the  islands  for  $25,000,000. 
Problem  raised. 

Are  the  Danish  West  Indies  worth  the  price? 
Materials  secured  and  interpreted. 

The  islands  are  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
pastoral,  agricultural,  mining,  fishing  and  manufactur- 
ing possibilities,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  strategic 
location  in  guarding  the  easternmost  entrance  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Problem  solved. 

The  islands  are  worth  the  price  because  of  their 
strategic  importance  in  helping  the  United  States  to 
watch  over  its  interests  in  the  American  Mediterranean. 
— By  Mendel  E.  Branom.    Journal  of  Geog.,  May,  1918. 

The  Use  of  Maps.  "^ 

The  use  of  the  map  should  begin  as  early  as  the  third 
grade,  not  as  a  formal  process,  but  incidentally.  A  map  of 
the  world  should  hang  on  the  wall  and  as  the  name  of  a  place 
or  region  comes  up  in  geography,  reading  or  any  subject,  it 
should  be  located  upon  the  map.  Imaginary  journeys  from 
Duluth  to  the  home  of  other  children  should  be  traced  upon 
the  map.  No  opportunity  of  forming  the  map  habit  should  be 
overlooked.  If  this  plan  is  adhered  to,  it  is  surprising  how 
little  of  formal  map  study  to  learn  the  oceans,  the  continents 
and  other  physical  features  is  necessary  in   a  later  grade. 


Farther  on  in  the  grades,  as  soon  as  surface  features,  climate 
and  drainage  are  considered,  map  reading  should  begin.  Much 
time  will  be  saved  later  on  if,  in  the  beginning,  a  little  time 
is  taken  to  teach  the  reading  of  maps.  One  test  of  a  child's 
attainment  in  this  subject  should  be  his  ability  to  look  at  a 
map  of  a  region  new  to  him  and  read  its  symbols  and  draw 
reasonable  conclusions.  Many  facts  that  he  memorizes  from 
the  text  would  be  self  evident  to  him  if  he  understood  the 
map ;  for  example,  industries  as  indicated  by  the  highlands 
and  plains,  wet  and  arid  regions,  climatic  belts  and  the  kind 
of  drainage.  The  preliminary  reading  of  the  physical  map 
interprets  what  he  sees  on  the  political  map  and  makes  a 
foundation  for  his  use  of  the  text  book.  AVhen  a  particular 
region  is  being  studied  by  the  class,  the  map  should  hang  un- 
rolled where  it  can  be  seen  at  any  time.  A  pupil  unconsciously 
studies  it  and  much  is  absorbed  through  its  being  always  in 
sight. 

Pupils  will  soon  learn  to  draw  conclusions  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  from  the  reading  of  the  map.  Take,  for 
example,  the  map  of  South  America.  They  can  see  from  the 
location  that  much  of  it  will  have  a  hot  climate,  that  there 
will  be  great  rainfall  as  evidenced  by  the  many  streams. 
Where  heat  and  moisture  are  pronounced  there  will  be  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  with  the  r.esulting  jungle  life.  A  rim 
of  high  mountains  near  the  coast  is  a  bad  feature  for  the 
continent,  as  it  means  a  cutting  off  of  the  moisture-laden 
breezes  from  the  ocean,  but  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  narrow 
coasted  plain  which  is  usually  the  most  productive  part. 
"Where  there  are  mountains  they  will  look  for  the  mineral 
resources  and  mining  industries.  From  the  drainage,  they 
will  decide  whether  the  cities  are  manufacturing  or  commer- 
cial. They  will  go  to  their  texts  to  verify  their  conclusions, 
or  to  learn  where  their  reasoning  was  at  fault  and  the  subject 
matter  in  the  book  will  mean  something  to  them  beside  mere 
memory  work. 

"Ability  to  use  a  map  is  one  of  the  best  preparations 
for  later  life  that  can  be  given  pupils  during  their  school 
years." — Dodge  and  Kirchwey. 

Map  Drav^^ing. 

Not  much  time  should  be  spent  on  finished  map  drawing 
but  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  draw  the  outline  of  the  coun- 
try so  it  can  be  recognized  and  to  put  in  the  main  physical 
features  and  the  approximate  location  of  the  principal  cities. 

The  Use  of  Materials. 

A  great  aid  to  the  teaching  of  geography  is  a  profusion 
of  good  pictures.  Many  buildings  are  furnished  with  the 
lantern  and  accompanying  stereoscope  outfit,  which  should 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  lantern.     The  stereoscope  and 


pictures  left  on  the  reading  table  invite  occupation  for  leisure 
moments  and  furnish  the  preparation  for  the  class  work  with 
the  lantern. 

The  magazines  publish  such  fine  pictures  that  if  collec- 
tions of  pictures  on  the  different  subjects  are  made  byi  each 
class  it  is  not  long  before  the  building  will  have  a  valuable 
collection  that  is  used  and  added  to  by  each  class.  The  public 
library  has  a  collection  on  file  that  can  be  drawn  out  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  by  which  they  lend  the  books.  The  making 
of  a  scrap  book  of  each  country  adds  interest.  One  rich 
source  of  pictures  is  the  railroad  folder  that  is  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Postal  cards  of  interesting  sections  of  the  country 
can  be  collected  through  soliciting  correspondence  with  chil- 
dren of  the  same  grade  who  live  in  these  places.  They  are 
glad  to  exchange  postals. 

One  way  of  approaching  the  study  of  a  certain  locality  is 
through  a  preliminary  study  of  pictures  in  the  text  and  refer- 
ence books,  seeing  how  much  information  on  the  surface  fea- 
tures, dress  and  customs  and  resources  may  be  gained  from 
the  study  of  pictures  alone. 

As  the  work  is  outlined  through  the  several  grades  differ- 
ent problem  projects  and  general  projects  are  suggested  and 
worked  out;  others,  simply  suggested.  It  is  not  the  intention 
that  these  should  be  rigidly  followed.  Certain  geographical 
facts  are  to  be  taught  through  these  projects.  Wherever  the 
occasion  gives  rise  to  a  more  appropriate  project,  the  teacher 
is  at  liberty  to  use  it  and  originate  others  that  serve  her  pur- 
pose. It  is  not  expected  that  everything  will  be  taught  through 
the  problem  projects.  A  certain  amount  of  review  is  pro- 
vided for  when  different  problems  on  the  same  subject  are 
worked  out,  but  when  it  is  evident  that  the  essentials  are  not 
fixed,  resort  should  be  had  to  drill  projects  until  they  are 
Avithin  easy  control. 

Drill  Project. 

At  this  point  geographical  games  and  devices  serve  their 
purpose.  There  are  many  games  that  help  to  fix  the  place, 
such  as  the  rapid  test,  a  list  of  questions  calling  for  answer 
by  one  word  to  see  who  can  score  the  highest.  Interest  is 
added  if  the  class  is  divided  into  two  teams  and  the  score  of 
each  side  kept  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time.  The  question  box 
is  another  device  that  is  popular. 

"The  isolated  topic  such  as  climate,  has  no  place  in  a 
child's  study,  for  climate  as  a  topic  has  no  value  in  itself. 
It  is  only  when  climate  becomes  a  natural  control,  giving 
rise  to  conditions  for  healthful  living,  conditions  favorable 
or  unfavorable  for  production  of  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facturing or  for  mining,  that  it  becomes  worth  while  for  a 
pupil  to  learn  certain  facts  concerning  it.     The  facts  them- 


selves  are  not  worth  while,  except  that  they  serve  as  a  means 
of  determining  relation  between  natural  controls  and  life 
responses. 

"There  should  be  no  definite  place  in  the  elementary 
grades  for  General  Geography  as  a  study, 

"Such  topics  as  latitude,  longitude,  ocean  movements, 
the  distribution  of  temperature,  plants,  animals,  and  peoples 
of  the  earth  should  not  be  massed  in  one  place  for  main  study. 
The  principal  winds,  rains,  ocean  currents,  as  they  affect 
portions  of  the  earth  should  be  studied  with  the  regions  where 
they  are  of  special  importance.  Wherever  climate  conditions 
are  necessary,  before  the  next  step  can  be  taken  or  the  prob- 
lem understood,  the  teacher  should  stop  to  teach  any  new 
element  that  is  presented  or  review  old  ideas  that  seem  vague." 
— Toledo  Course  of  Study, 

Use  of  the  Sand  Table. 

There  are  occasions  in  every  grade  where  the  use  of  the 
sand  table  is  of  great  help.  AYhere  the  play  ground  affords 
a  sand  pile,  a  large  map  of  a  region  can  be  worked  out  right 
on  the  ground,  AVhere  it  is  possible  to  move  the  sand  table 
near  a  faucet  to  which  a  small  rubber  hose  can  be  attached 
the-  work  of  running  water  can  be  demonstrated  in  all  the 
different  phases. 

Wonderfully  interesting  lessons  can  be  worked  on  the 
sand  table  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades.  The  homes  of 
children  in  other  lands,  Holland  landscape,  farm  life,  and 
the  Duluth  harbor  suggest  some  of  the  possibilities  for  educa- 
tive projects  which  extend  over  several  days  or  weeks  and 
lead  into  many  minor  projects  affording  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual and  group  expression, 

A  scene  representative  of  the  country  studied  may  be 
arranged  on  the  sand  table  each  month  in  connection  with 
third  grade  geography. 

EX.'UIPLES, 

To  represent  an  Indian  camp  in  September  the  land 
is  separated  from  the  water. — the  zinc  flooring  of  the 
sand  table.  Trees,  animals,  and  people  are  cut  out  of 
colored  paper,  Canoes  and  wigwams  are  constructed 
and  Indian  symbols  drawn  on  them.  These  things  are 
grouped  to  picture  an  Indian  camp.  Instead  of  paper 
trees  a  background  made  from  branches  of  evergreen 
trees  may  be  used,  Indian  toys  may  also  be  brought 
into  play, 

October  is  the  time  for  a  Dutch  scene.  The  sea  and 
canals  may  be  formed  by  massing  the  sand  and  earth  for 
dikes.  Then  windmills,  houses,  trees,  ships,  and  a  bridge 
are  constructed  and  placed  in  position. 


A  Pilgrim  settlement  consisting  of  log  cabins,  a 
blockhouse,  stacks  of  corn  and  pumpkins,  evergreen 
trees,  and  possibly  some  Pilgrims  and  an  Indian  may  be 
arranged  for  November, 

December  brings  the  great  Arabian  desert  with  its 
palm  trees  and  here  and  there  a  caravan  with  camels, 
tents  or  the  flat  roofed  houses  of  the  town. 

During  January,  the  land  of  the  Eskimos  may  be 
made  chiefly  with  cotton.  Icebergs,  snow  banks,  and 
igloos  can  be  made  from  cotton.  Toy  animals  or  animals 
cut  from  paper  or  made  of  clay  may  be  used. 

Some  helpful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  Daniels: 
School  Drawings  a  Real  Correlation;  Dobbs:  Primary 
Hand  Work, 
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GRADE  III. 

LIFE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 

DIRECTIONS. 

The  purpose  of  the  geography  of  this  grade  is  to  acquaint  the 
child  with  the  various  Avays  of  mee^:ing  the  problems  of  food,  shel- 
ter and  clothing  in  different  countries,  to  stimulate  him  to  a  more 
observing  appreciation  of  his  own  environment  and  to  provide  him 
with  fundamental  concepts  necessary  for  further  geographic  study. 
Next  to  interest  in  his  own  surroundings  is  his  interest  in  how 
people  of  other  countries  live. 

A  globe  and  a  map  of  the  world  should  be  in  constant  use  and 
as  the  different  people  are  discussed,  their  homes  should  be  pointed 
out.  After  discussion  of  the  manner  of  life  in  these  countries,  get 
expression  from  the  children,  through  different  mediums  as  story- 
telling, dramatization,  sand  table,  drawing  and  industrial  art 
problems. 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  arranged  by  months,  rather  than 
by  semesters  so  that  it  may  correlate  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
activities  of  the  different  seasons.  The  English  child  is  studied 
at  the  Thanksgiving  season,  the  Arabian  child  with  the  Christmas 
story,  the  Eskimo  in  the  coldest  month  and  so  on  through  the  year. 

A  class  beginning  III-B  Grade  in  mid-year  will  start  the 
subject  of  geography  with  the  Swiss  child.  In  September  that 
class  will  continue  the  subject  with  the  French  child.  This  will 
allow  the  teachers  who  have  III-A  and  III-B  grades  in  the  room  to 
combine  the  geography  classes. 

Rea,d  General  Directions  for  the  subject  of  geography  on  the 
use  of  the  sand  table. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  AND  PROJECTS. 
September.     The  French  Child. 

Most  American  boys  and  girls  of  today  have  some  relative 
or  friend  who  has  been  in  France  as  a  soldier.  These  returned 
soldiers  have  told  a  great  many  interesting  things  about  the 
way  French  boys  and  girls  live. 

People  of  the  French  cities  live  a  great  deal  as  we  do. 
It  is  in  the  country  that  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  real  French  life. 

APPEARANCE. 

The  people  of  France  look  much  as  we  do. 

People  of  French  cities  know  so  well  the  art  of 
dressing  that  Paris  sets  fashions  for  the  entire  world. 

Peasant  men  wear  coarse  blue  shirts,  overalls,  coarse 
woolen  stockings  and  wooden  shoes,  called  sabots. 

Peasant  women  wear  white  waists  with  short  sleeves 
and  no  collar,  tight  fitting  bodices,  dark  skirts  gathered 
full  at  waist,  large  aprons,  white  caps,  coarse  woolen 
stockings  and  sabots. 
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Little  peasant  boys  wear  long  smocks,  dark  trousers, 
woolen  stockings  and  sabots. 

Little  peasant  girls  wear  short,  full  brown  dresses, 
aprons  and  caps,  coarse  woolen  stockings  and  sabots. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

French  boys  and  girls  are  obedient  to  parents,  cheer- 
ful and  amiable,  very  polite,  cleanly,  fond  of  dancing, 
music  and  out-door  life. 

HOMES. 

Most  people  of  French  cities  live  in  large  buildings, 
some  holding  as  many  as  one  hundred  families.  These 
buildings  come  out  to  the  edge  of  the  street  and  are  built 
around  a  central  court.  The  ground  floor  contains  rooms 
of  keeper.  Dining  room,  bedrooms  and  kitchen  are  often 
on  the  same  floor.  The  rooms  do  not  usually  have  baths, 
for  French  people  use  public  bathing  places. 

The  homes  of  peasants  are  low,  seldom  over  a  story 
high.  The  walls  are  white  or  washed  in  pink  or  grey 
and  usually  have  red  tile  roofs.  High  walls  are  often 
built  around  the  houses.  They  have  stone  steps  outside 
on  which  women  sit  while  knitting.  The  house  and  barn 
are  often  under  the  same  roof.  Family  usually  lives  in 
two  rooms.  One  room  is  used  for  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  while  the  other  is  used  for  bedroom  and  store- 
room. Floor  is  of  tile.  Walls  are  lined  with  shining 
copper  vessels  and  colored  china.  Baby's  cradle,  herbs, 
bags  of  meat,  candles,  onions,  etc.,  are  suspended  from 
beams  of  ceiling.  An  open  fireplace  stretches  halfway 
across  one  wall ;  beds  are  usually  riveted  to  wall ;  tables 
are  scoured  white. 

FOOD. 

Wealthier  people  of  cities  eat  very  elaborately 
cooked  foods.  Poorer  people  and  farmers  eat  very  sim- 
ple food.  They  eat  black  bread  and  potatoes,  cheese, 
vegetables,  fruits,  black  coffee  or  cider. 

Although  French  children  are  very  fond  of  play 
they  are  taught  to  be  useful  first  and  to  play  afterwards. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

French  boys  and  girls  help  to  do  many  things. 

Boys  carve  wooden  shoes,  fish,  row,  tend  bees,  make 
and  mend  oyster  nets,  help  in  oyster  and  shrimp  fishing, 
make  toys  from  oyster  shells,  fish  bones  and  seaweeds, 
pick  grapes. 

Girls  go  to  market,  spin,  sew,  knit,  embroider,  make 
lace,  care  for  small  brothers  and  sisters,  help  in  dairy. 
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AJ^IUSEMENTS. 

French  people  have  a  great  many  holidays. 
New  Years. 

More  presents  are  exchanged  at  New  Year's  than  at 
Christmas.      People   visit  each   other,   exchanging   good 
wishes. 
Christmas. 

Shoes  put  out  instead  of  stockings. 

Santa  Claus  rewards  good  boys  and  girls  with  pres- 
ents   while    his    attendant    punishes    naughty    ones    by 
whippings. 
Easter. 

Shops   full   of   chocolate,   sugar   and   hollow   eggs. 
These  are  distributed  among  children. 
April  1st. 

Give  gifts  called  April  Fish.     These  fish  are  hollow 
and  filled  with  many  articles. 
July  14th. 

Is  like  our  Fourth  of  July. 
Carnivals. 

The  most  important  one  comes  just  before  Lent. 
The  children  are  dressed  in  gay  costumes.  They  throw 
confetti  at  passers-by,  blow  shrill  whistles. 

People  dance  in  public  squares  of  villages  and  cities. 
Processions. 

Take  place  on  religious  holidays,  birthdays  of  noted 
men,  and  other  notables. 

CUSTOMS. 

French  people  have  many  interesting  customs  very 
different  from  ours.  They  eat  outdoors  in  summer 
whenever  possible.  Small  villages  have  a  Town  Crier, 
who  calls  out  important  announcements.  Most  people 
travel  through  cities  by  omnibus.  Most  boys  and  girls 
of  wealthier  class  have  private  tutors  or  governesses, 
who  teach  them  to  read  and  write,  sew,  sing  and  dance. 
Other  boys  and  girls  go  to  public  schools.  Boys  and  girls 
do  not  recite  together  after  the  eighth  and  ninth  school 
year.  School  begins  at  eight  o'clock  and  continues  until 
four  with  two  hours  for  dinner.  The  girls  wear  long, 
black  smocks  in  school  to  protect  their  dresses  from  ink 
stains. 

HISTOKY. 

French  boys  and  girls  and  their  neighbors,  the  Bel- 
gians, were  very  happy  in  their  work  and  play  until 
suddenly  in  1914,  the  declaration  of  war  brought  about 
an  abrupt  change  in  their  lives. 
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Effect  of  the  Declaration  of  War. 

Fathers  and  mothers  talk  of  nothing  but  war, 
war,  war. 

Brothers,  cousins,  and  uncles  leave  for  the  front. 

Boys  and  girls  must  help  do  the  work  previously 
done  by  big  brothers,  and  fathers. 
Crossing  of  Belgium  by  Germans. 

Boys  and  girls  hear  their  fathers  and  mothers  say 
they  must  stop  this  invasion. 

What  such  resistance  meant, — burning  of  homes 
and  churches,  turning  thousands  of  people  into  homeless 
refugees,  persistent  shell-fire,  tearing  up  soil  and  trees, 
taking  of  foodstuffs  by  German  army,  taking  prisoners 
to  work  in  fields,  killing  people  suspected  of  open  resist- 
ance, starving  of  thousands  of  people  as  invasion  went  on 
into  Belgium  and  France. 

Ways  in  which  we  have  sent  aid  to  Belgium  and  France. 
Supplying  food  and  clothing. 
Sending  seed  and  fertilizers. 
Rebuilding  houses. 
Sending  armies. 

PROJECTS. 

See  Industrial  Arts  Outline. 

Find  pictures  of  French  peasant  life.  Study  in  class 
several  of  Millet's  pictures. 

Listen  to  a  story  about  the  French  girl  patriot,  Joan  of 
Arc.     Reproduce  a  part  of  the  story. 

Listen  to  reading  about  shelling  of  Rheims  Cathedral  in 
Lucy  Fitch  Perkins'  French  Twins. 

Find  out  what  the  soldiers  thought  of  French  boys  and 
girls. 

Compare  France  with  our  country  in  size. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REFERENCES : 

George :     Little  Journey  to  France  and  Switzerland. 
Andrews:     Seven  Little  Sisters. 
McManus :     Our  Little  French  Cousin. 
Perkins:     The  French  Twins. 
Ormond:     Peeps  at  Many  Lands. 


October— The  Dutch  Child. 

The  Dutch  child  lives  in  a  land  so  low  that  there  has 
been  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  water  off  the  land.  Dutch 
people  have  kept  their  land  safe,  however,  by  using 

Windmills  to  pump   the  water  off  the  land  and 
grind  grain  and  saw  wood ; 
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Dikes  which  are  high  walls  of  earth  or  stone  sur- 
rounding the  land  and  separating  the  land  from  the  sea ; 

Canals  which  carry  the  water  pumped  off  the  land 
by  the  windmills  into  the  sea  and  are  crossed  by  numer- 
ous bridges. 

APPEARANCE. 

The  Dutch  people  are  said  to  be  the  cleanest  in  the 
world.  Their  appearance  is  spotless.  Flaxen-haired, 
blue-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  children  always  look  as  if  they 
had  just  been  scrubbed  from  head  to  foot.  The  boys 
wear  wide  trousers,  woolen  stockings,  small  caps  and 
wooden  shoes.  The  girls  wear  long,  wide  skirts,  tight- 
fitting  waists,  aprons — usually  blue,  small  shawls,  white 
caps,  thick  stockings  and  wooden  shoes.  Orphan  children 
wear  red  and  black  clothes. 

HOMES. 

Their  homes  are  very  attractive.  They  are  built  on 
posts  to  avoid  dampness  and  are  painted  bright  colors. 
The  interior  is  very  simple  but  clean.  The  kitchen  is  in 
front  of  the  house  and  is  the  most  important  room.  The 
sitting  room  overlooks  the  rear  garden.  *  Wliite,  stiffly 
starched  curtains  are  at  all  windows.  The  furniture  is 
very  plain  and  serviceable. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The  grass  of  Holland  is  so  rich  and  fresh  that  cows 
can  produce  more  milk  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
•world.  Dutch  gardens  also  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Dutch  fathers  have  dairy  farms,  raise  vegetables 
and  tulips,  sell  fish  and  manage  boats  that  take  cheese, 
vegetables  and  fish  up  canals  to  markets.  Their  mothers 
make  butter  and  cheese,  keep  house  and  care  for  the 
children.  The  boys  and  girls  deliver  water  and  milk  in 
dog  carts,  feed  ducks  and  geese,  help  fathers  on  boats, 
help  in  butter  and  cheese  making,  peddle  vegetables, 
fish  and  flowers  in  streets.  The  girls  knit  woolen 
stockings. 

The  market  places  of  Holland  are  very  different 
from  the  streets  of  our  cities.  There  are  many  small 
stalls  or  booths.  Bright  awnings  protect  the  wares  from 
the  sun.  Hand  carts,  dog  carts  and  canal  boats  bring 
the  goods  to  be  sold  to  the  market  place.  Many  kinds 
of  articles  are  sold  in  these  stalls;  flowers,  vegetables, 
fruits,  bread,  cakes,  embroideries,  tinware,  butter  and 
many  kinds  of  cheeses. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

If  American  children  were  to  visit  Holland  they 
would  be  much  interested  in  the  way  Dutch  children 
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play  .  They  play  that  wooden  shoes  are  doll  carts  or 
boats;  they  skate  on  canals  in  winter;  they  use  sleds, 
iceboats  and  chairs  with  runners ;  they  play  in  the  snow ; 
they  sail  toy  boats  in  ponds  and  canals  in  sununer. 

HOLIDAYS. 

The  way  Dutch  people  celebrate  Christmas: — The 
Feast  of  St.  Nicholas  is  on  December  5th.  Images  of 
St.  Nicholas  holding  bags  are  in  the  shop  doorways.  The 
children  put  their  presents  in  these  bags  for  distribution. 
The  children  set  out  wooden  shoes  instead  of  hanging  up 
stockings.  St.  Nicholas,  attended  by  a  black  slave,  ap- 
pears with  sackfuls  of  fruits,  candies  and  presents  on  St. 
Nicholas  Eve.  The  next  morning  the  children  look  in 
their  wooden  shoes  to  see  what  present  St.  Nicholas  has 
left.  They  also  look  for  any  big  presents  he  may  have 
hidden  around  the  house.  They  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  playing  games  and  eating  good  things. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  strange  customs  of  the  Dutch: 

They  take  off  their  shoes  before  going  into  their 
house. 

They  turn  back  the  curtains  of  their  spare  bed  to 
show  the  embroidered  coverlet. 

They  leave  open  their  linen  press  to  show  beautiful 
rolls  of  white  linen  tied  with  blue  ribbons. 

They  hang  balls  on  the  outside  door  when  a  child 
is  born. 

Farmers  use  part  of  their  houses  for  barns. 

Many  of  the  stable  windows  have  white  curtains 
in  them. 

Dutch  people  scrub  their  doorsteps  every  morning. 

PROJECTS. 

See  Industrial  Arts  Outline. 

Pantomime  incidents  of  marl^eting  day,  such  as  these : 

How  boats  are  unloaded. 

How  cheeses  are  carried. 

How  cabbages  are  carried. 

How  vegetables  are  cleaned,  etc. 
Children  play  they  are  Dutch  people  buying  and  selling 
goods  from  stalls. 

Read   about   Dutch   life   in   Lucy   Fitch   Perkins',    The 
Dutch  Twins. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REFERENCES : 

McMorris:     Oul-  Little  Dutch  Cousin. 
Perkins  :     The  Dutch  Twins. 
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Dodge:     Hans  Brinker. 
Carroll :     Around  th*  AVorld. 

Campbell :     The  Story  of  Little  Jan,  the  Dutch  Boy. 
Aldine  III :     The  Leak  in  the  Dike. 
Purdue:     Child  Life  in  Many  Lands.     Jacob  and 
Katrina,  page  66. 


November.     The  Pilgrim  Child. 

HISTORY. 

Many,  many  years  ago  there  lived  in  England,  a 
class  of  people  who  later  wandered  from  land  to  land 
trying  to  find  a  place  where  they  could  worship  God  as 
they  pleased.  They  became  known  as  Pilgrims.  While 
in  England,  the  Pilgrim  child  worked  and  played  like 
other  English  boys  and  girls.  For  some  time,  a  number 
of  the  English  people  had  been  going  to  a  different 
church  from  the  one  favored  by  the  king.  When  the 
king  ordered  all  people  to  worship  in  the  same  church 
as  he  did,  these  people  planned  to  meet  in  secret.  They 
met  in  lofts  of  barns,  cellars,  empty  rooms  and  many 
were  caught  and  imprisoned. 

They  decided  to  go  to  Holland  where  everyone  might 
worship  as  they  pleased.  In  trying  to  get  away  they 
were  caught  and  imprisoned.  They  made  other  attempts 
and  finally  reached  Holland.  In  this  new  land  many 
new  sights  awaited  them;  windmills,  dikes,  canals  and 
Dutch  houses.  Pilgrim  boys  and  girls  soon  came  to  dress, 
play  and  talk  like  their  little  Dutch  friends. 

Their  fathers  and  mothers,  not  wishing  them  to  be- 
come like  the  Dutch,  decided  to  go  to  America,  a  land 
where  they  could  worship  in  their  own  way  and  still  re- 
main English.  It  was  a  big  undertaking  to  go  to  this 
far,  distant,  strange  land  in  wliich  no  one  lived  but  queer 
people  called  Indians.  To  do  it  the  Pilgrims  had  to 
work  hard  and  keep  brave  hearts  all  the  while.  Pilgrim 
boys  and  girls  helped  prepare  for  the  long  journey  by 
packing  food ;  getting  grain  and  bags  of  vegetables  ready, 
and  running  errands.  After  saying  good-bye  to  their 
Dutch  friends,  they  left  for  England  to  get  relatives  and 
friends. 

They  started  from  England  in  two  ships,  the  Speed- 
well and  the  Mayflower.  After  sailing  a  short  distance 
the  Speedwell  sprang  a  leak.  The  Pilgrims  returned  to 
England,  but  since  the  Speedwell  could  not  be  repaired, 
some  had  to  remain  behind  while  the  others  went  on  the 
Mayflower.  After  many  -cold,  dreary  fall  days  on  the 
water  they  eagerly  sighted  land. 
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HOMES. 

The  Pilgrims  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place 
suited  to  making  a  home.  They  dropped  anchor  and 
explored.  The  children  got  out  of  the  boat  to  run  about 
while  their  fathers  shot  wild  birds  for  food.  They  finally 
decided  to  stay  at  Plymouth  because  it  had  a  deep,  safe 
harbor;  sunny  hillsides  good  for  planting  grains;  a  for- 
est at  the  top  of  a  hill  good  for  house  building;  a  good 
place  for  a  fort  on  the  high  hill.  The  first  winter  they 
built  a  common  house  first.  Half  of  the  Pilgrims  died 
from  cold  and  lack  of  food.  In  the  spring  the  Pilgrims 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians.  Squanto,  the 
Indian  chief,  taught  the  Pilgrims  many  things:  to  make 
traps ;  where  and  how  to  hunt ;  to  plant  corn ;  to  make 
the  soil  rich  and  fertile.  The  Mayflower  returned  to 
England  but  none  of  the  Pilgrims  wished  to  go  back  to 
England  to  live.     Their  crops  were  harvested  in  the  fall. 

THANKSGIVING. 

The  Pilgrims  decided  to  set  aside  a  time  in  which 
they  might  thank  God  for  his  goodness  to  them.  They 
prepared  for  it  by  inviting  Massasoit,  a  friendly  Indian 
chief,  and  his  friends.  They  dug  clams,  prepared  good 
things  to  eat  and  built  tables  to  eat  on.  They  celebrated 
for  an  entire  week  by  praying;  eating  the  good  things 
which  they  had  been  preparing;  watching  Indians  pop 
corn ;  watching  soldiers  drill ;  playing  quoits  and  going 
hunting.  This  day  is  celebrated  as  Thanksgiving  Day 
every  year. 

INDIAN  TROUBLES. 

Pilgrim  boys  and  girls  were  much  frightened  by 
troubles  with  Indians  who  did  not  own  Massasoit  as 
chief.  Massasoit  became  ill  but  was  cured  by  a  Pilgrim 
doctor.  The  Indians  were  friendly  until  his  death,  but 
their  new  chief  did  not  wish  to  make  friends  with  the 
whites.  The  trouble  ended  well  for  the  Pilgrims  .  The 
Pilgrims  were  happy  and  successful  even  though  they 
suffered  many  hardships,  because  they  tried  to  do  what 
they  thought  right. 

PROJECTS. 

See  Industrial  Arts  Outline. 

Dramatize  some   phase   of   the  Pilgrims   child's  life  in 
England : 

Reading  of  letter  to  the  minister  stating  that  all 
must  worship  in  the  same  church. 

Catching  and  imprisoning  people  found  worship- 
ping in  secret. 

Planning  to  go  to  Holland. 
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Give  a  short  talk  about  some  sight  in  Holland  strange 
to  the  Engiish  child.   "Write  a  short  paragraph  about  it. 

Dramatize  the  Speedwell  incident;  the  sighting  of  land; 
going  on  shore  for  the  first  time  and  the  illness  of  Massasoit. 
Listen  to  reading  from  Pumphrey:    Pilgrim  Stories: 
The  First  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 
The  Challenge  of  the  Snake  Skin. 
The  Departure  of  the  Mayflower. 
The  Turkey  Hunt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REFERENCES : 

Pumphrey:     Pilgrim  Stories. 
Earle:     Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days, 
Griff  is:     Brave  Little  Holland. 
Thanksgiving  Proclamations ;   city,  state  and 
national. 


December.     The  Arabian  or  Desert  Child. 

CLIMATE. 

Rain  is  so  very  important  in  the  securing  of  food 
that  most  people  choose  to  live  in  lands  having  plenty  of 
rainfall.  A  few  people,  however,  like  the  Arabians,  live 
in  countries  having  little  or  no  rain;  but  in  order  to  get 
what  they  need,  they  are  forced  to  wander  from  place 
to  place. 

HOMES. 

Nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert  have  very  different 
homes  from  Arabians  living  in  cities.  Boys  and  girls  of 
the  desert  live  in  houses  that  can  be  packed  and  moved 
easily.  They  live  in  tents  of  camel's  hair  cloth,  held  up 
by  low  poles.  They  have  no  beds,  tables  or  chairs.  They 
sleep  on  rugs  spread  on  the  ground  and  the  cooking  is 
done  outside  the  tent.  Arabian  children  of  the  cities 
live  in  permanent  homes  made  of  stone  with  flat,  mud 
roofs  and  small  windows.  Mats  are  used  instead  of 
beds  or  chairs. 

FOOD. 

The  date-palm  grows  throughout  Arabia.  Arabian 
boys  and  girls  love  its  sweet,  ripe  dates  so  much  that 
they  eat  them  at  almost  every  meal.  They  also  eat 
bread  in  thin  cakes  baked  on  hot  iron  plates  or  in  open 
ovens;  ground  wheat  cooked  with  a  little  butter;  veget- 
ables and  grains,  barley,  maize,  millet,  beans,  rice,  lentils, 
melons,  olives;  and  mutton  or  camel's  flesh  on  special 
occasions.  They  drink  a  great  deal  of  coffee  without 
sugar  or  milk,  and  goat's  and  camel's  milk. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 

Arabians  earn  their  living  largely  by  stock  raising. 
They  raise  and  sell  goats,  camels,  horses,  sheep  and  oxen. 
They  manufacture  to  some  extent  silks,  woolens,  and 
earthenware.  They  raise,  where  the  soil  is  good,  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  millet,  lentils,  maize,  rice  and  melons. 
They  carry  dates,  wool,  and  hides  to  the  sea  coast  to  be 
shipped  to  America  and  bring  back  cotton,  kerosene  oil, 
and  other  things  sent  from  our  country. 

CLOTHING. 

Arabian  boys  and  girls  do  not  wear  many  clothes, 
as  the  weather  is  so  warm.  Those  they  do  wear  are 
white  or  striped.  The  boys  wear  loose,  white  trousers 
and  jackets,  little  red  caps,  and  sandals  in  place  of  shoes 
and  stockings.  Girls  wear  plain  white  cotton  dresses 
and  sandals.  In  the  cities  they  wear  veils  over  their 
heads  but  not  in  the  country. 

ANIMALS. 

There  are  but  few  animals  that  can  live  in  the 
desert.  The  camel  is  the  most  useful  to  the  Arabs  because 
he  has  a  very  keen  sense  of  sight  and  smell.  His  feet 
are  padded  to  keep  him  from  being  burned  by  the  hot 
sand.  He  can  go  three  or  four  days  without  water.  He 
gives  milk  to  drink,  flesh  to  eat,  and  hair  to  make  cloth. 
Oxen,  sheep  and  goats  are  used  for  food  and  clothing. 
Ostriches  furnish  beautiful  feathers,  which  the  Arabians 
sell,  and  eggs  which  are  used  for  food.  The  Arabian 
horse  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Arabians  are  very  proud 
of  their  horses  and  love  them  as  much  as  they  do  their 
children. 

EDUCATION. 

Arabian  boys  and  girls  do  not  read  and  write  as 
we  do.  Only  boys  are  sent  to  school.  They  take  off 
their  sandals  before  entering.  All  sit  on  the  floor  and 
shout  the  lesson  they  are  learning.  Girls  receive  their 
education  at  home. 

PROJECTS. 

See  Industrial  Arts  Outline. 

Listen  to  reading  of  The  Land  of  Dates,  from  Allen's 
children  of  the  Palm  Lands. 

Listen  to  reading  of  Arab  to  His  Horse. 

Dramatize  the  preparation  for  a  journey  across  the  desert : 

Taking  down  the  Tent. 

Packing  Utensils. 

Loading  of  Camels. 

The  Start. 
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Find  pictures  showiug  native  dress  of  the  Arab. 
Write  a  paragraph  about  some  phase  of  Arabian  life. 
Reproduce  the  Christmas  Story. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REFERENCES : 

Andrews:     Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Andrews:     Each  and  All. 

Shaw:     Big  and  Little  People. 

Starr:     Strange  Peoples. 

George:     Little  Journey  Series — Arabia. 

Huntington :     Asia. 

Carpenter:     Geographical  Reader,  No.  6. 

Practical  Reference  Library,  Vol.  I. 

Geographical  Magazine,  August,  1917. 
Pictures  illustrating  Sahara  Life  may  be   obtained  24 
for  50c  from  Department   B,  National  Geographic  Society, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

January.     The  Eskimo. 

APPEARANCE. 

The  cold  causes  the  Eskimo  child  to  be  short  in 
height;  to  have  dark,  muddy  skin  and  small,  bright, 
black  eyes;  to  be  fat  and  round. 

CLOTHING. 

His  clothes  are  made  of  skins  for  warmth  and  ob- 
tained from  his  surroundings.  Everyone  wears  trousers. 
Two  suits  are  worn,  one  with  reindeer  fur  turned  in,  the 
other  with  fur  turned  out.  The  outer  one  is  removed 
at  the  door.  Their  hoods  are  sewed  on  to  the  jacket. 
Only  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  are  exposed.  The  baby  is 
carried  in  mother's  hood.  Their  clothes  are  made  by 
killing  an  animal,  stretching  the  skin  on  ground  to  dry, 
scraping  away  flesh  and  harsh  inner  skin,  cutting  with 
a  big  knife,  sewing  with  sinew  and  iron  needles  or  needles 
purchased  from  traders. 

ANIMALS. 

Only  the  animals  which  can  exist  in  the  cold  live 
'  there.     The  reindeer  which  lives  on  grass  and  lichen  is 

I  used  as  food  and  for  skins,  while  the  antlers  are  used 

for  various  purposes.     The  walrus  is  a  large,  black,  bel- 
*  lowing  animal  with  ivory  tusks  which  lives  on  small  fish, 

and  furnishes  food,  ivory  and  skins  which  are  used  in 
leather  manufacture.  Seals  are  slick  and  glossy  and  are 
used  for  clothing  and  trading  purposes.  Narwhal  or  uni- 
corn has  ivory  horns.  AVhite  bear  lives  on  seal  and 
young  walrus.     Dogs  have  pointed  ears,  thick  fur,  bushy 
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tails,  and  are  tough  and  hardy.  They  live  on  walrus 
hide  and  meat,  but  are  given  rations  every  day,  some- 
times every  fifth  day.  The  dogs  are  used  for  hunting 
and  sledding.  Wolves  are  a  ravenous  enemy  of  the  dogs° 
Musk  oxen  are  like  bison  with  no  hump  and  longer  hair! 

HOMES. 

The  Eskimos'  homes  are  made  of  the  only  material 
which  can  be  obtained  there.  They  are  built  of  blocks 
of  snow  made  to  form  half  an  egg  shell  and  banked  with 
loose  snow.  The  door  is  a  low  opening,  entered  on  hands 
and  knees.  A  block  of  ice  is  used  to  close  the  opening. 
Walrus  grease  with  dried  moss  wick,  lit  with  flint  and 
steel,  furnishes  the  only  light  and  heat.  The  snow  being 
porous  like  sugar,  provides  ventilation.  Their  beds  are 
made  of  snow  covered  Math  reindeer,  musk  ox  and  bear 
skins. 

FOOD. 

His  food  keeps  him  warm  and  can  be  obtained  only 
from  the  animals  which  live  in  the  cold.     This  consists 
of  frozen  and  cooked  fat  and  blubber,  reindeer  marrow 
walrus,  reindeer  and  bear  meat.  ' 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The  Eskimo  must  struggle  hard  to  provide  food 
clothing  and  shelter.  He  hunts  seal  by  finding  blow 
holes  on  the  ice,  waiting  a  few  minutes  or  sometimes  days 
and  then  spearing.  He  also  hunts  reindeer,  bear  and 
walrus.  He  fishes  for  salmon  with  lines  of  sinew  and 
hooks  of  bent,  sharpened  iron  and  copper.  A  spear  is 
used  during  the  summer.  He  builds  igloos.  He  diss  the 
.  icewell  by  finding  ice  and  making  sure  it  is  above  water 
chipping  out  the  hole,  then  scooping  out  the  ice.  He 
makes  clothing  and  articles  from  bone  and  ivory.  He 
makes  implements  and  tools:  Snow-stick,  like  a  police- 
man's club,  used  to  beat  snow  off  clothing;  dog  whip  • 
shovels  of  wooden  board  with  a  handle  of  musk  ox  horn 
and  tipped  on  edge  with  reindeer  horn;  knives,  sledges 
with  wooden  runners  shod  with  bone  from  lower  jaw  of 
whale,  iced  to  make  them  run  more  easily. 

LIFE  OF  ESKIMO  CHILD. 

The  Eskimo  child  helps  with  the  work  but  his  sur- 
roundings present  ample  opportunity  for  amusement 
His  work  consists  of  banking  the  igloo  and  filling  chinks 
beating  snow  off  skins,  care  of  dogs,  placing  harness 
mside,  learning  to  hunt.  His  toys  are  dominoes,  dolls, 
ice  sled,  sand  bags,  bows  and  arrows.  His  games  are 
Nooglook  Took:  putting  sticks  into  holes  in  a  piece  of 
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ivory  suspended  from  the  ceiling;  whirling  musk  ox  cups 
(gambling)  and  playing  cup  ball.  His  sports  are  polar 
bear  hunting,  musk  ox  hunting;  rolling  down  hill  mak. 
ing  themselves  into  little  balls;  racing  on  hands  and 
feet,  stiff  arms  and  legs;  knocking  ball  around  on  ice; 
reindeer  hunting,  knocking  down  antlers  in  snow  with 
spears  while  sledding  down  hill. 

PROJECTS. 

See  Industrial  Arts  Outline. 
Draw  a  picture  of  an  Eskimo  child. 
Dress  a  doll  like  an  Eiskimo. 
Model  the  walrus,  seal  and  bear. 
Draw  and  model  dogs. 
Draw  and  cut  the  reindeer. 
,    Illustrate  sledding. 
Draw  and  model  houses. 
Model  a  camp. 

Illustrate  hunting,  waiting  for  the  seal,  and  other  sports. 
Draw  and  cut  tools. 

Illustrate  Eskimo  life  on  the  sand  table. 
Why  is  the  inner  skin  of  pelts  scraped  off. 
Why  do  the  people  not  suffocate? 
Why  do  not  the  Eskimos  dig  a  well  rather  than  melt 

snow  for  water! 
Why  are  Eskimos  dirty? 

Where  is  wood  for  the  runners  of  sledges  obtained? 
."WTiy  are  the  harnesses  put  inside. 
"Where  are  the  dominoes  obtained? 
Out  of  what  are  the  dolls  made  ? 
AYhere  do  they  get  the  sand  for  the  sand  bags? 
Out  of  what  are  the  bows  and  arrows  made? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REFERENCES : 

Schwatka :     The  Children  of  the  Cold,  a  splendid 
book  giving  many  details  of  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people. 
Peary:     The  Snow  Baby. 
Peary :     Children  of  the  Arctic,  by  the  Snow  Baby 

and  Her  Mother. 
Andrews:     Each  and  All. 
Andrews:     Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Chance :     Children  of  Other  Lands. 
Peary:     Children  of  the  Snow. 
Pictures  illustrating  Eskimo  Life  may  be  obtained  24 
for  50c  from   Department  B.   National   Geographic  Society, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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February.     The  Swiss  Chlid. 

Away  up  in  the  mountains  next  to  France  and  Germany 
in  Europe,  is  the  small  country  of  Switzerland.  Here  is  the 
home  of  the  Swiss  child.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
no  common  language.  It  is  the  land  of  many  tongues.  Ger- 
man is  spoken  more  than  any  other  language. 

APPEARANCE. 

See  pictures. 

HOMES. 

Their  homes  are  called  chalets.  A  stone  foundation 
about  six  or  eight  feet  high  forms  the  cellar  which  holds 
vegetables  and  fruits,  stables,  cow  house  and  threshing 
floor.  The  living  rooms  are  above,  opening  on  a  gallery 
or  porch.  A  gallery  extends  around  the  house.  The 
houses  are  broad  and  long  ,with  pine  roofs  covered  with 
stones.    They  are  furnished  with  simple  strong  furniture. 

FOOD. 

Dairy  products  are  their  principal  food.  Sweet 
cheese  curds  stewed  in  cream  and  baked  with  fresh  butter 
is  a  favorite  dish.  For  breakfast,  bread  and  butter  and 
coffee  or  a  bowl  of  maize  and  milk  beaten  together  are 
served.  For  dinner  they  serve  a  hunk  of  bread,  potatoes, 
buttermilk,  a  bowl  of  soup  with  a  piece  of  boiled  baoon 
in  it.  Supper  is  usually  the  same  as  breakfast.  The 
Swiss  eat  very  little  meat.  They  usually  eat  it  for  Sun- 
day dinner  only. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

On  the  lower  lands,  farming  is  very  important.  On 
the  lower  mountain  slopes,  dairy  farming  is  important. 
Here  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  are  raised,  being  driven 
to  higher  pastures  as  the  snow  melts  from  the  mountain 
side.  When  the  time  comes  to  take  the  animals  to  the 
mountains,  the  animals  are  delighted,  the  village  is  astir, 
and  the  finest  animals  lead  the  way,  decked  with  flowers 
and  chiming  bells  around  their  necks.  The  animals  are 
very  intelligent.  They  know  every  bush,  pool,  best  grass 
and  milking  time.  They  recognize  the  call  of  the  keeper 
from  afar,  the  time  to  go  to  the  watering  place,  the  sense 
of  approaching  storm,  unwholesome  food  and  dangerous 
places.  In  case  of  a  storm,  the  herd  is  collected  and 
quieted  by  the  herdsman.  Cattle  feed  on  the  smooth 
Alps  while  the  sheep  and  goats  are  fed  in  rougher  places. 
The  life  of  a  shepherd  is  lonely,  but  a  herdsman  is  kept 
busy  by  cheese  and  butter  making.  The  mulberry  tree 
grows  on  the  lower  lands,  and  there  the  silk  worm  is 
raised.  Silk,  fleeces  and  flannel  are  woven.  The  Swiss 
excel  in  making  jewelry  and  in  wood  carving. 
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AMUSEIilENTS. 

The  Swiss  people  love  music,  as  shown  by  their 
yodel  calls,  bugie  playing  and  mountaineer  singing. 

They  are  also  fond  of  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sports 
such  as  wrestling,  shooting,  skating,  tobogganing,  moun- 
tain-climbing and  hunting.  The  hunter  especially  prizes 
the  chamois,  whose  home  is  up  in  the  lofty  heights  of  the 
mountains  where  they  seek  shelter  among  the  pine  trees 
and  feed  on  grass,  moss  and  withered  lichen. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  people  of  Switzerland  are  noted  for  their  inde- 
pendence and  love  of  liberty.  These  are  illustrated  in 
the  stories  of  William  Tell  Avhich  the  children  love 
to  hear. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REFERENCES : 

Abbot :     Rollo  in  Switzerland. 

Andrews :     Seven  Little..  Sisters. 

Andrews :     Jeanette,  the  ^Mountain  Maiden. 

Finnemore:     Peeps  at  Many  Lands — Switzerland. 

Lane:     The  Wide  World. 

Spyri :     Heidi. 


March.     The  Negro  Child. 

The  negro  child  lives  in  a  very  warm  country  called 
Africa.  Living  in  this  hot  climate  has  made  him  very  differ- 
ent from  us. 

APPEARANCE. 

He  has  black  skin,  thick  lips  and  skull,  curly-kinky 
hair,  and  broad  nose. 

HOME. 

He  needs  only  a  very  simple  home.  It  has  walls  of 
poles,  a  pointed  thatched  roof,  a  low  dooi'way  entered  on 
hands  and  knees,  hard,  clay  floors  and  beds  made  from 
skins  of  animals. 

CLOTHING. 

He  needs  little  or  no  clothing.  Boys  and  girls  sel- 
dom wear  any  clothing.  Mother  and  father  wear  aprons 
and  mantles  of  antelope  skins.  All  are  fond  of  tawdry 
ornaments. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Nature  in  the  hot  lands  pro\ades  the  negro  with  al- 
most everything  he  needs.  AVhat  else  he  needs  he  can 
easily  provide  for  himself.     He  raises  millet,  rice,  pea- 
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nuts,  sweet  potatoes  and  Indian  corn.  Besides  this,  men 
carve  ivory  and  wood;  smelt  iron;  make  things  out  of 
brass  and  steel ;  hunt  the  elephant,  buffalo,  hippopota- 
mus and  rhinoceros,  and  work  with  leather.  Women 
mold  pottery  and  weave  baskets.  The  boys  and  girls 
help  their  mothers  weave  baskets;  hoe  in  cornfields;  pre- 
pare breakfast  of  small  cakes  and  bread  made  from 
pounded  corn  and  eaten  with  honey  and  milk. 

QUEER  CUSTOMS. 

There  are  few  school  in  Africa.  Therefore  negro  boys 
and  girls  are  ignorant  and  superstitious.  They  believe 
in  witches  and  spirits  and  people  suspected  of  being 
witches  are  killed  by  witch  doctors.  They  wear  charms 
for  good  luck,  such  as  an  ostrich  feather,  bit  of  hippo- 
potamus tooth,  snake's  head,  seeds,  nuts  and  bone  or 
wood  images  of  human  people.  They  set  up  totem  poles 
to  keep  away  evil  spirits.  They  are  unskilled  in  the 
making  of  musical  instruments.  Their  love  for  music, 
however,  prompts  them  to  secure  rhythm  from  rattles, 
drums,  whistles  and  flutes.  They  decorate  their  bodies 
by  tattooing.  They  prepare  for  religious  ceremonials 
and  feasts  by  painting  themselves  in  gaudy  colors. 

SLAVERY. 

In  the  days  of  slavery,  many  negroes  were  brought 
from  Africa  to  our  southern  states.  They  were  separ- 
ated from  friends  and  became  slaves  in  the  cotton  fields. 

One  of  them,  Booker  T.  "Washington,  worked  his 
way  through  school  by  sweeping  and  dusting  school 
rooms  and  building  fires.  He  founded  a  school  for  negro 
boys  and  girls. 

AMERICAN  NEGROES. 

The  negroes  in  our  country  live  much  as  we  do. 
Their  homes  are  little  log  cabins  of  three  or  four  rooms. 
The  father  and  mother  work  in  the  cotton  fields.  The 
negro  boys  and  girls  celebrate  birthdays  and  Christmas. 
At  a  birthday  party  they  play  games,  dance,  bring  small 
presents,  help  eat  birthday  cake,  just  as  we  do. 

PROJECTS. 

See  Industrial  Arts  Outline. 

Make  a  negro  scene  on  the  sand  table. 

Construct  or  model  negro  hut. 

Model  totem  pole,  making  characteristic  symbols. 
Dramatize  phases  of  negro  life  as  the  following: 

Preparation  of  breakfast. 

Birthday  party. 

Christmas. 
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Give  a  short  talk  about  Booker  T.  Washington.    Write  a 
short  composition  about  Booker  T.  Washington. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REFERENCES : 

Andrews:     Each  and  All. 

Andrews:     Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Carpenter:     Geographical  Reader,  No.  7. 

St.  Nicholas:     May,  October,  1903. 

Wright:     Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress. 

Harris:     Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature. 


April.     The  Filipino  Child. 

Tondo,  the  Filipino  child  lives  on  islands  floating  our 
own  American  flag  and  belonging  to  us.  Tliere  are  about 
1500  of  these  islands,  some  several  miles  in  length;  others, 
merely  rocks  big  enough  for  Tondo  to  sit  on. 

APPEARANCE. 

The  Philipppine  Islands  have  a  very  warm  climate 
like  Africa.  Therefore  Filipino  boys  and  girls  looks  and 
live  much  like  negro  children. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

Brown  skin,  black,  bristly  hair  and  dark  eyes.  They 
are  inactive  due  to  hot  weather,  superstitious,  musical 
and  very  lithe  and  graceful. 

CLOTHING. 

Like  negroes,  Filipinos  wear  little  clothing.  What 
they  do  wear  is  loose  and  thin.  The  boys  wear  loose 
shirt  outside  cotton  trousers,  slippers,  showing  bare  heels. 
The  girls  wear  long,  bright-colored  dresses,  thin,  loose 
jackets,  a  great  deal  of  jewelry,  heel-less  slippers. 

FOOD. 

Nature  supplies  Filipino  boys  and  girls  with  almost 
everything  they  need  to  eat — bananas,  cocoanuts,  mangos, 
vegetables,  sweet  potatoes,  rice  and  sugar  cane. 

HOMES. 

The  bamboo  tree  grows  throughout  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Filipinos  consider  it  their  most  useful  tree  be- 
cause of  the  many  things  they  can  make  from  it.  Their 
houses  are  made  largely  of  bamboo,  built  one  story  high 
on  posts  five  or  ten  feet  long.  The  house  is  entered  by  a 
ladder.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  grass  or  palm  leaves. 
The  floor  is  made  of  bamboo  poles  set  quite  far  apart. 
The  windows  are  simply  openings.  Richer  people  have 
windows  of  shell,  with  palm  shutters.  Most  of  their 
furniture  is  made  of  bamboo.     Their  beds  are  matting 
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made  of  grass  and  laid  on  a  low  frame  work.  The  pillows 
are  small  and  hard.  The  tables  are  of  bamboo.  The 
table  legs  are  placed  on  dishes  to  prevent  ants  from 
climbing  up.  Separate  cook  stoves  are  used  for  each  dish. 
These  are  big  red  clay  bowls  with  a  place  for  fire  on  top. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  Filipino  boys  and  girls  help  to  raise  many 
things  which  are  sent  to  us,  such  as  rice,  cocoanuts,  coffee, 
sweet  potatoes,  manila  hemp  and  sugar  cane.  Bamboo 
has  various  other  uses,  such  as  water-buckets,  pails,  fish- 
ing poles,  umbrella  handles  and  shoots  used  as  food. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Filipino  boys  and  girls  keep  very  clean  by  bathing 
several  times  a  day.  After  a  hard  game,  they  are  very 
fond  of  cooling  off  by  a  swim  in  the  ocean.  Some  of 
their  amusements  are  singing  and  dancing,  pony  races, 
bicycle  races,  theaters,  religious  carnivals,  Christmas 
dramas,  cock  fighting  and  diving  for  pennies. 

INTERESTING  FACTS. 

Tondo  could  tell  us  many  things  about  his  island 
home  that  would  interest  us.  They  have  two  ways  of 
transporting  goods,  i.  e.,  two  wheeled  cart  with  a  body 
like  a  dry-goods  box  drawn  by  a  water  buffalo ;  heavy 
four-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  ponies.  He  could  tell 
us  of  their  terrific  typhoons  or  whirlwinds,  volcanoes, 
earthquakes ;  great,  thick  forests ;  frame  boxes  outside 
of  windows  containing  food  for  passers-by;  game  cocks; 
house  serpents  for  killing  rats.  Having  the  small-pox 
is  considered  no  worse  than  our  measles.  They,  like 
American  boys  and  girls,  learn  to  read  and  write  in 
schools. 

PROJECTS. 

See  Industrial  Arts  Outline. 

Find  out  how  we  came  to  have  protection  over  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Find  pictures  illustrating  Filipino  life. 

Write  a  short  paragraph  telling  how  Tondo  looks. 

Where  does  hemp  go  from  the  Philippines?  What  do 
we  use  it  for  ? 

Compare  a  typhoon  with  one  of  our  wind-storms. 

Would  you  like  to  live  in  the  Philippines?     Why? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
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Freed :     The  Philippine  Experience  of  an  American 
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May.     The  Japanese  Child. 

The  Japanese  islands  are  far  away.  To  reach  them  we 
must  cross  our  country  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  islands 
are  very  beautiful  and  the  Japanese  people  seem  to  strive  to 
carry  this  beauty  into  all  things. 

APPEARANCE. 

The  appearance  of  the  people  is  very  tidy.  Their 
straight,  black  hair  is  always  well  combed.  Women's 
hair  is  oiled  to  present  neat  appearance. 

CLOTHING. 

Their  dress  shows  harmony  of  color.  They  wear 
loose  flowered  kimonos ;  the  girls  wear  a  wide  sash  around 
the  waist  and  the  boys  narrow  cords.  These  kimonos 
have  wide  sleeves  which  are  used  as  pockets.  Their  shoes 
are  blocks  of  wood  held  to  the  feet  by  two  cords.  Foot 
mittens  are  used  in  place  of  stockings.  Their  shoes  are 
removed  at  the  door  to  prevent  soiling  of  floors. 

HOMES. 

Their  homes  show  cleanliness  and  good  taste.  They 
are  built  one  story  high  with  a  thatched  or  tiled  roof 
and  sliding  doors.  The  outer  walls  are  made  of  wood 
and  put  in  place  at  night  only.  The  inner  walls  or 
screens  are  made  of  oiled  paper  which  slide  back  and 
forth,  throwing  all  the  rooms  into  one.  These  walls  are 
decorated  beautifully  with  Japanese  prints.  The  floors 
are  sometimes  of  rare  polished  woods.  The  "honorable 
recess"  is  an  alcove  wherein  most  beautiful  things  are 
kept.  The  furniture  is  very  simple.  Two  inch  thick 
mats  serve  as  chairs  in  the  day  time  and  for  beds  at  night. 
Low  stools  and  trays  are  used  for  tables.  The  pillows 
are  of  wood.  Their  surroundings  are  made  beautiful 
by  many  flowers  and  trees.  The  best  room  overlooks 
a  garden  or  court. 

SCHOOL  CUSTOMS. 

Japanese  boys  and  girls  believe  that  the  only  good 
way  of  doing  anything  is  to  do  it  as  it  always  has  been 
done.      Therefore,   they   learn   to   read  and   write  very 

•  differently  from  the  Avay  we  do.  Children  learn  lessons 
aloud.  They  read  from  bottom  to  top  in  a  book  whose 
lines  run  up  and  down.    They  write  with  brushes  instead 
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of  pens.     They  use  counting  boxes  made  of  wood  and 

strung  with  wires.     The  children  move  buttons  up  and 

down   the   wires,   thus   learning  to   multiply,   add  and 
subtract. 

MANNERS. 

Japanese  people  believe  that  one's  manners  and 
thoughts  should  be  beautiful  as  well  as  one's  surround- 
ings. Little  girls  learn  how  to  serve  soup,  fish,  rice  and 
cakes  to  guests  seated  behind  low  tables.  Little  boys  and 
girls  learn  to  receive  and  serve  tea  graciously.  They 
learn  also  how  to  bow  gracefully;  how  to  enter  a  room; 
to  avoid  noisy  laughter;  to  act  cheerfully  although 
troubled;  to  listen  while  others  speak;  to  appreciate 
pretty  things  and  to  do  everything  well. 

JAPANESE  ART. 

Their  love  of  beauty  makes  the  Japanese  people 
strive  to  make  every  piece  of  work  a  thing  of  beauty. 
They  make  artistic  paper  lanterns  and  fans.  They  skill- 
fully weave  silk  and  cotton  mats;  make  fine  porcelain 
cups;  bind  books  well;  make  rare  Japanese  prints  and 
raise  fine  tea  and  rice. 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  GAMES. 

Some  of  the  games  of  the  Japanese  boys  and  girls 
are  flying  kites,  spinning  tops,  battledore  and  shuttle 
cock,  driving  butterflies  with  fans,  painting  sand  pic- 
tures, hunting  fireflies  and  grasshoppers. 

Japanese  people  "work  while  they  work  and  play 
while  they  play."  Therefore  they  set  aside  certain  holi- 
days for  festivals,  during  which  time  Japanese  boys  and 
girls  amuse  themselves  as  much  and  in  whatever  way 
they  desire. 

The  Feast  of  Dolls  for  girls  is  held  on  the  third  day 
of  the  third  month  and  lasts  three  days.  They  visit  the 
"honorable  recess"  to  get  dolls  played  with  by  mothers 
and  grandmothers.  Most  important  dolls,  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  are  given  the  place  of  honor.  Tea  is  served 
three  times  a  day  during  this  festival.  New  dolls  are 
received  and  old  ones  are  made  new.  The  girls  visit  each 
other  to  see  the  dolls. 

The  Feast  of  Flags  for  boys  is  held  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fifth  month.  Days  before  the  shops  are  decor- 
ated with  flags  and  banners.  Objects  used  in  the  fight, 
such  as  helmets,  spears  and  swords  are  placed  on  shelves 
of  the  "honorable  recess."  Images  denoting  brave 
heroes  are  given  the  most  important  place.  Mochi 
wrapped  in  oak  leaves  is  fed  to  these  images.  Paper 
fish  are  placed  on  the  flag  staff  outside  of  homes  to 
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denote  number  of  boys  in  the  family.  The  boys  have 
sham  battles  and  processions. 

Flower  Festivals.  Children  have  picnics  in  gardens 
and  groves.  The  different  festivals  are  the  plum,  cherry 
blossom,  iris,  lotus,  chrysanthemum  and  azalea. 

Feast  of  the  New  Year.  Preparation  is  made  by 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  house  and  clothing,  placing  new 
mats  on  the  floors  and  making  new  kimonos  and  sashes. 
During  the  celebration  they  wear"  their  best  clothes, 
travel  in  jinrikishas  bringing  presents  and  making  visits. 
Every  one  joins  in  the  games. 

PROJECTS. 

See  Industrial  Arts  Outline. 

Make  a  Japanese  garden  scene  on  the  sand  table. 
Model  or  construct  a  Japanese  tea  house. 
Make  cherry  blossoms  with  pink  tissue  paper. 
Make  lanterns. 
Dress  Japanese  dolls. 
Make  a  list  of  things  used  by  us  that  are  made  in  Japan. 
Write  a  short  paragraph  telling  about  some   phase  of 
Japanese  life  worth  our  imitating. 

Read  about  Japanese  life  in  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,,  Japan- 
ese Twins. 

•Short  talks  on  the  way  the  Japanese  arrange  flowers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
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June.     The  Chinese  Child. 

A-Chee,  the  Chinese  boy,  lives  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  a  great  country  called  China. 
Chinese  boys  and  girls  look,  dress  and  act  a  great  deal  like 
their  Japanese  neighbors,  for  both  belong  to  the  Yellow  Race. 

APPEARANCE. 

Small  in  size,  yellow  skin,  slanting  eyes,  heavy  eye- 
brows and  straight  black  hair.  Most  of  the  boys  wear 
their  hair  short.  The  girls  have  hair  cut  short  over 
forehead,  the  rest  being  long  and  put  up  in  a  roll  on  top 
of  the  head. 
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CHARACTERISTICS. 

They  are  very  courteous,  always  stop  to  shake  hands 
and  bow  to  friends ;  orderly  and  quiet ;  hardworking  and 
thrifty;  obey  parents  always;  less  clean  than  Japanese. 
Chinese  people  have  tilled  the  soil,  made  articles  of  fine 
workmanship,  built  splendid  cities  and  were  civilized  as 
many  as  four  thousand  years  ago.  They  thought  every- 
thing Chinese  was  the  best  in  the  world  and  wished  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  people  of  other  lands,  whom 
they  considered  stupid  and  ignorant.  Chinese  people 
have  always  believed,  also,  that  the  only  and  very  best 
way  to  do  anything  is  the  way  it  was  done  by  one's 
father,  grandfather  and  great  grandfather.  Therefore, 
Chinese  today  still  live,  work  and  play  very  differently 
from  us. 

DRESS. 

The  boys  and  girls  dress  very  much  alike.  Poorer 
people  wear  cotton  clothing.  The  boys  wear  long,  shirt- 
like coats  with  sleeves  hiding  hand ;  loose  trousers  tight 
at  ankles;  thick-soled  shoes  and  skull  caps.  The  girls 
wear  long  coats;  loose  trousers  and  small  thick-soled 
shoes.  Richer  people  wear  silk  and  linen  clothing,  very 
bright  and  richly  embroidered. 

HOMES. 

The  poorer  people  live  in  hovels  of  mud.  Holes  in 
the  roof  serve  in  place  of  windows;  dirt  floors.  They 
often  live  in  houseboats  on  rivers,  with  little  or  no  fur- 
niture. The  richer  people  live  more  as  we  do  in  beauti- 
ful homes  with  gardens  surrounded  by  gorgeously  decor- 
ated brick  walls.  The  interior  of  their  houses  is  hung 
with  tapestries,  silken  curtains,  skins  of  animals,  and 
beautiful  paintings.  The  furniture  is  of  ebony  or  ma- 
hogany, carved  or  inlaid. 

FOOD. 

Poorer  people  live  very  cheaply  on  rice  and  tea. 
They  eat  meats  that  are  often  not  fresh.  This  has  caused 
many  terrible  diseases  to  break  out  among  the  Chinese. 
The  richer  people  eat  rice  out  of  bowls  Avith  chopsticks; 
drink  tea,  without  milk  or  sugar,  served  in  small  cups 
without  handles.  They  eat  meat,  fish  and  vegetables  cut 
into  very  small  pieces.  Delicacies  like  fried  grasshoppers, 
birds'  nest  soup,  small  cakes,  dried  watermelon  seeds! 
and  candy  nuts,  are  much  enjoyed. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Chinese  people  provide  the  world  with  many  things: 
tea,  rice,  silk,  chinaware,  porcelain,  rattan  and  bamboo, 
palm-leaf  fans,  teak- wood  furniture,  screens,  parasols  and 
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lanterns,  firecrackers,  embroidered  materials,  gold,  cop- 
per and  coal. 

EDUCATION. 

Only  boys  go  to  school,  which  is  held  every  day, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  included.  The  school  year  starts 
about  three  weeks  after  their  New  Year,  in  February. 
The  morning  session  begins  at  six  o'clock;  the  children 
go  home  for  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock.  The  afternoon 
session  lasts  until  dinner  time,  which  is  at  four  o'clock. 
They  study  their  lessons  aloud  and  write  with  brushes. 
Books  are  printed  in  columns.  The  Chinese  people  read 
from  top  to  bottom.  Counting  boxes  are  used,  like  Jap- 
anese. Only  one  in  every  hundred  men  can  read.  Only 
one  woman  in  every  thousand  can  read. 

a:musements. 

The  Feast  of  Lanterns.  A  variety  of  lanterns  is 
lighted  in  the  festival  room  of  every  house.  Fireworks 
are  displayed  in  the  evening. 

New  Year's  day  everv^  one  goes  visiting.  Candied 
fruits  and  nuts  are  served.  A  display  of  fireworks  is 
held  in  the  evening. 

Kite-flying  is  indulged  in  by  men  as  well  as  boys. ' 
They  play  blind  man's  buff  and  shuttlecock.  Birds  are 
fastened  to  sticks  by  a  string  attached  to  bird's  leg. 
Wooden  whistles  are  attached  to  pigeons  making  a  shrill 
noise  when  they  fly.  Their  toys  are  play  furniture, 
doll  babies  of  Avood,  dancing  toys  and  toy  animals. 

CUSTOMS. 

Wealthy  people  bind  the  feet  of  girls  so  that  they 
must  do  all  their  work  sitting  down.  Wealthy  girls  are 
taught  to  sew,  spin,  embroider  and  paint  very  beautifully. 
Poorer  people  know  that  their  girls  must  -work  hard,  so 
their  feet  are  not  bound.  These  girls  help  the  men  raise 
silkworms,  tea,  and  ducks  on  boats.  Every  shop  man 
cries  his  own  wares.  Cooks  wield  frying  pans;  doctors 
cry  to  sick.  Children  must  obey  their  parents  always, 
even  when  growoi  up.  They  think  bathing  is  unneces- 
sary. Goods  are  transported  by  boats  wherever  rivers 
are  navigable;  by  wheelbarrows,  sedan  chairs,  camels 
and  donkeys. 

PROJECTS. 

See  Industrial  Arts  Outline. 

Give  a  short  talk,  stating  wherein  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  are  alike;  wherein  they  are  different. 

Find  pictures  illustrating  Chinese  life. 

Give  a  short  talk,  telling  why  Chinese  live  so  differently 
from  us. 


Write  a  short  paragraph,  telling  about  a  Chinese  custom 
which  you  find  interesting. 

Read  about  Chinese  children  in  Perdue:  Child  Life  in 
Other  Lands. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

EEFERENCES: 
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STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  children  should  have 
an  idea  of  the  general  appearance  and  the  striking  character- 
istics of  the  different  races  and  they  have  come  to  realize  that 
there  are  ways  of  living  that  are  forced  upon  people  because 
of  their  environment,  as  the  life  of  the  Eskimo  compared  with 
that  of  the  Brown  Child ;  that  people  utilize  the  materials  at 
hand  in  the  making  of  clothes  and  buildings;  that  these  queer 
little  people  love  the  same  games  and  amusements  they  them- 
selves enjoy.  They  should  be  able  to  reproduce  these  ideas 
through  oral  expression,  drawings,  the  sand  table  and 
dramatization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

See  Bibliography  at  end  of  each  outline. 
Dynes:     Socializing  the  Child. 
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GRADE  IV-B. 

THE  CITY  OF  DULUTH. 

DIRECTIONS. 

From  the  study  of  Duluth,  the  child  should  get  an.  idea  of  the 
essentials  of  any  well  organized  city.  It  should  create  in  him  a 
civic  pride  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility. 

Work  out  projects  on  the  sand  table  .  Ex. — Land  and  water 
forms. 

Have  children  bring  erector  sets  and  construct  ore  docks, 
the  aerial  bridge,  incline,  and  other  features  of  Duluth. 

Encourage  excursions  by  the  individual  as  well  as  by  the 
group.  Proper  preparation  by  the  teacher  both  alone  and  with 
the  class  will  guarantee  that  the  children  shall  secure  from  the 
imaginary  or  real  trip  the  maximum  good.  The  teacher  needs  to 
be  especially  watchful  of  land  and  water  forms,  points  of  interest, 
types  of  building's  (residence  and  business)  and  transportation 
facilities. 

DULUTH. 

Learn  where  and  how  the  iron  and  steel  of  which  our  furnaces, 
street  car  rails,  engines  and  nails  are  made,  is  obtained. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To   locate   the   iron   ore   mines   in   the   vicinity   of   Duluth. 
Mesaba,  Vermilion,  Cuyuna. 

Drilling. 
Underground  Mine. 

Method  necessary  in  hard  ore  regions.     Ore  must 
be  blasted  out  of  rock.     Falling  timbers,  breaking  of 
cable  line,  cave-in,  gas,  explosions  and  water  are  dan- 
gers of  an  underground  mine. 
Open  pit  Mine. 

Method  used  in  soft  ore  regions.     Ore  is  mined  by 
means  of  the  steam  shovel  after  the  overburden  has 
been  removed.     The  greatest  danger  of  an  open  pit 
mine  is  the  landslide. 
Transportation  of  iron  ore. 

Transportation  of  ore  by  rail  to  the  nearest  lake 
port.      (Duluth,  Two  Harbors  and  Superior.) 

Ore  Docks:     The  new  Duluth,  Missabe  and  North- 
ern ore  dock  is  a  good  example  for  study. 

Ore  boats:     Capacity,  loading  and  unloading. 

Trace  the  water  route  taken  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo 
and  other  ports.  Advantages  of  shipping  by  water. 
Ex. — It  costs  12  cents  to  ship  one  bushel  of  grain  by 
rail  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo,  and  2|  cents  to  ship  the 
same  by  water. 
Manufacture  of  iron  ore  into  iron  and  steel. 

Smelting  works :     Making  of  pig  iron. 

IVIaking  steel :     Bessemer  process. 
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Zenith  Furnace  Co. :     City  gas  a  by-pr9duct. 
Steel  Plant;  Clyde  Iron  Works. 

Why  is  most  of  the  ore  shipped  to  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities 
of  the  East? 

Coal  is  a  necessity  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore. 

A  great  deal  of  manufacturing  must  be  done  in  the 
open  air. 

In  Duluth  there  would  be  great  loss  of  heat. 

Skilled  workers  are  more  numerous  in  the  East. 

Marketing  is  better  in  the  East. 
To  construct  a  steam  shovel  and  ore  dock,  using  an  erector  set. 
To  collect  specimens  of  ore. 

To  visit  the  Zenith  Furnace  Company  and  Clyde  Iron  Works. 
Transportation  out  of  Duluth.    An  imaginary  journey  from  Du- 
luth to  Pittsburgh. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

A  visit  to  the  water  front. 

Arrival  of  trains  bringing  raw  products: 

Iron  ore  from  the  Mesaba,  Vermilion  and  Cuyuna 

ranges. 
Grain  from  the  Northwest. 

Lumber  from  the  forests  of  northern  Minnesota. 
Storage  of  raw  products  in  elevators  and  on  lumber 
and  ore  docks  until  boats  are  available. 

Loading  of  products  on  boats.     Interesting  facili- 
ties for  handling  traffic. 
Aboard  an  ore  boat  eastbound. 
Leaving  the  Duluth  harbor. 

Formation  of  the  Duluth-Superior  harbor; 
Minnesota  Point  as  a  breakwater  making  the  har- 
bor the  greatest  natural  point  in  the  world;  area 
of  harbor  about  nineteen  square  miles;  shore  line, 
{forty-fjV.e  niilas.  Two  entries:  Superioir,  the 
natural  entry;  Duluth  entry,  a  canal  constructed 
through  the  Minnesota  end  of  the  point  in  1870, 
spanned  by  the  Aerial  Bridge. 
Elevators,  ore  docks,  wholesale  houses  and  lumber 
yards  on  water  front. 

Water  route  from  Duluth  to  Erie  or  Ashtabula  on  Lake  Erie. 
From  the  lake  port  the  ore  is  shipped  by  rail  to  Pittsburgh 
to  be  manufactured  into  iron  and  steel. 

To  make  an  imaginary  return  trip  by  boat  from  Erie  to  Duluth. 

Boat  loaded  with  coal  to  be  brought  back  to  Duluth, 
where  the  coal  will  be  distributed  to  the  Northwest. 

Other  boats  may  be  seen  being  loaded  with  finished 
products  to  be  shipped  to  Duluth  for  distribution. 

Arrival  in  Duluth. 

Product  stored  on  coal  docks  and  in  wholesale  houses  to 
await  distribution  by  rail  throughout  the  Northwest. 
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Why   are   the   elevators,   ore    docks,   coal    docks   and    wholesale 
houses  located  at  Duluth? 

Duluth  isr  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Lakes  waterway. 

The  surrounding  territory  is  one  of  the  richest  in  natural 
resources  in  North  America. 

The  greatest  natural  harbor  in  the  world  is  located  at 
Duluth. 

Transportation  within  the  city. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Seeing  Duluth  by  street  car. 

A  trip   up  the  incline  railway.      The  incline  is  a 
cable  line  extending  from  Superior  street  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  at  Seventh  Avenue  West.  ' 
General  view  of  the  city  from  the  top  of  the  hill: 

Shape  and  extent:  Long,  narrow;  area  about  67.37 
square  miles,  greatest  length,  25  miles;  greatest  width, 
6  miles. 

Harbor — St.  Louis  River;  St.  Louis  Bay;  Minne- 
sota Point,  a  sand  bar  eight  and  three-quarter  miles 
long  and  a  few  hundred  feet  in  width.  Here  are  pine 
trees,  wintergreen,  sand  dunes,  summer  homes.  Rice's 
Point;  Big  Island;  Spirit  Island. 

Situation.  Main  part  of  city  nestles  against  a  slope 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  800  feet  above  the  lake,  but 
towards  the  western  part  of  the  city  gradually  be- 
comes a  plain.  The  city  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections : 

^Yestern,  or  industrial;    Central,  or  business; 
Eastern,  or  residential. 
Points  of  Interest: 

Weather  Bureau. 

The  Observatory. 
A  trip   through   the   business   section,   the   narrowest   part 
of  city. 

On  Superior  Street  and  above:  stores,  offices  and 
hotels.  Below  Superior  Street :  wholesale  houses  and 
railroad  yards.     Minnesota  Point. 

Duluth  entry,  a  canal  spanned  by  the  Aerial  Bridge, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  A  ear 
ferry  bridge,  the  only  acceptable  type  on  account  of 
heavy  traffic  through  the  canal,  was  erected  by  the 
City  of  Duluth  at  a  cost  of  $111,699.70 ;  completed  in 
1905 ;  maintained  by  City  of  Duluth  as  a  free  bridge 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $21,207.65 ;  total  height  of  bridge 
186  feet;  clear  span  393  feet;  car  platform  34x50  feet 
and  Avill  carry  125,000  pounds.  The  motive  power  is 
electricity  and  normal  speed,  four  miles  per  hour. 
South  side  of  bridge,  Minnesota  Point. 
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Points  of  Interest: 

Courthouse  Square;  Cascade  Park;  Federal  Build- 
ing ;  Commercial  Club ;  Board  of  Trade ;  Y.  M.  C   A 
Y.    W.    C.    A,    Boys'    Y.    M.    C.    A.;    Schools    and 
Churches;  Boat  Club. 
A  trip  through  the  western  section. 

Point  of  Rocks  at  Thirteenth  Avenue  West  is'lhe 
dividing  line. 
Industries — 243  factories. 

Patrick  Woolen  Mills;  Klearflax  Linen  Rug  Co.; 
Zenith  Furnace  Company;  Clyde  Iron  Works;  Union 
Match  Company;  Zinsmaster  Bread  Company;  Dia- 
mond Calk  Horse  Shoe  Company;  Duluth  Universal 
Mills;  Great  Northern  Power  Co.  (at  Thompson); 
McDougall-Duluth  Ship  Yards;  Northern  Drug  Com- 
pany ;  Scott-Graff  Lumber  Company ;  Minnesota  Steel 
Company;  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company. 
Water  Front: 

Elevators;  coal  docks;  ore  docks;  lumber  docks. 
Points  of  Interest : 

Morgan  Park;  modern  industrial  community  near 
steel  plant. 

Fairmount  Park  and  Kingsbury  Creek. 
Lincoln  Park  and  Miller's  Creek;  Boulevard  Drive. 
Point  of  Rocks. 
Schools  and  Churches. 
A  trip  through  the  eastern  section. 
East  End : 

Portland    Square;    Chester   Park;    Chester   Creek; 
Boulevard  Drive;  Ski  Club;  Armory;  Curling  Club; 
Congdon  Park;  Tischer's  Creek;  Public  Schools  and 
Churches;  State  Normal  School. 
Lakeside. 

Northland  Country  Club;  Boulevard  Drive;  Snively 
Boulevard;  Lakeshore  Drive. 
Lester  Park: 

Lester  Park  and  Lester  River;  Fish  Hatchery. 
Hunter's  Park  and  Woodland: 

Valley  above  Fourth   Street  and  east  of  Twenty- 
fourth  Avenue  East;  Forest  Hill  Cemetery. 
Transportation  Facilities. 
Street  Car  Lines: 

Sixty  miles  of  track  system  extends  from  Sixty-first 
Avenue  East  to  New  Duluth  on  the  west,  with  various 
branches  from  the  east  and  west  lines.     All  cars  pass 
Third  Avenue  AVest  and  Superior  Street. 
Incline : 
Aerial  Bridge: 
Clow-Nicholson  Transportation  Company. 
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Daily  service  between  Duluth  and  Fond  du  Lac. 
Starting  from  the  city,  one  passes  through  the  harbor 
Avith  its  ore  docks  and  elevators,  between  the  naturally 
beautiful  banks  of  the  river  to  the  steel  plant  and 
Morgan  Park.  Fond  du  Lac,  the  popular  summer 
resort,  was  at  one  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians. 

Why  is  rapid  transportation  within  the  city  necessary? 

The  city  is  long  and  narrow. 

The  residential  districts  are  far  from  the  industrial. 
Indl^strial  districts  are  too  smoky,  dirty  and  con- 
gested for  healthful  and  desirable  living  conditions. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  grade,  the  child  should  be 
able  to  fulfill  the  requirements  indicated  below : 

Know  the  factors  that  make  Duluth  a  good  location 
for  a  city. 

Know  the  principal  industries  of  Duluth. 

Be  able  to  give  a  good  general  description  of  Duluth. 

Have  a  sound  basis  for  an  understanding  of  other 
cities  in  reference  to  the  following  points:  reasons  for 
location,  advantages,  disadvantages  and  need  for  city 
planning. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REFERENCES: 

Guthrie :     Handbook  of  Duluth. 

Ensign:     Duluth  Harbor. 

Van  Cleef:     Geographical  Study  of  Duluth. 

Cory:     History  of  St.  Louis  County. 

Pamphlets  issued  by  Commercial  Club. 
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GRADE  IV-A. 

WORLD  GEOGRAPHY. 
DIRECTIONS. 

The  plan  in  this  grade  is  to  teach  world  geography; 
through  a  study  of  things  commonly  used.  This  is  to  be  done  by 
tracing  certain  necessities  of  life  to  their  sources  and  by  this  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects,  making  occasion  to  use  terms  of  world  geog- 
raphy so  often  that  they  become  familiar.  Some  articles  in  com- 
mon use  are  wheat,  lumber,  coffee,  cocoanut,  dates,  tea,  sugar,  silk, 
rubber,  spices,  rice  and  fruits.  Others  may  be  added  or  substituted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Suggestive  outlines  are  given  for  the  first  five.  Follow  the 
same  plan  for  the  others,  taking  as  many  as  time  will  permit.  By 
the  time  the  class  have  had  the  repetition  and  drill  that  these  lessons 
give,  the  pupils  should  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  main  facts  of 

world  geography.  See  Standards  of  Attainment  at  end  of  IV-A 
outline. 

A  wall  map  of  the  world  and  a  hanging  globe  are  indis- 
pensable. 

Read  'General  Directions,  particularly  in  reference  to  maps. 

WORLD  GEOGRAPHY. 

Trace  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the  kernel  of  wheat  on  a  Minnesota 
farm  to  the  breakfast  table  of  London. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Farm  life. 

Location,  buildings,  seasonable  work,  care  of  animals 
and  family  life. 
Raising  wheat. 

Plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  harvesting,  threshing. 
Marketing  the  crop. 

Hauling  to  the  elevator;  weighing  and  grading  in 
an  elevator;  carrying  from  cars  on  belt  to  top  of  ele- 
vator and  emptying  into  bins;  weighing  and  register- 
ing; carrying  through  pipes  to  storage  rooms  below; 
pouring  through  spouts  into  ships  or  cars. 
Milling  processes. 

Separating,    scouring,   tempering,    crushing,   sifting 
bolts,  sacking  or  barreling. 
Trace  the  route  of  the  flour  from  Duluth  to  London  by 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Buffalo ;  to  New  York ;  across  the  Atlantic ; 
through  the  English  Channel  and  Straits  of  Dover. 

Note :  The  subject  of  the  shape  of  the  earth  may  be  de- 
veloped when  the  grain  ship  sails  and  the  discussion  of  its 
disappearance  over  the  horizon  follows.  The  class  has  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  something  of  North  and  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  as  continents;  the  principal  oceans,  two 
large  rivers  of  our  country  and  the  shape  of  the  earth.  From 
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this  project,  pupils  should  also  get  definite  ideas  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  continent  of  North  America,  the  Great  Lakes,  St. 
Lawrence  River,  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  United  States,  and  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

ADDITIONAL  PROJECTS. 

Other  great  wheat  countries:  Russia,  Argentina,  India, 
Siberia,  Australia,  Valley  of  the  Nile.  This  project  wiU  re- 
view the  knowledge  gained  above  of  the  continents  of  Europe, 
South  America,  Asia  and  Africa. 

Trace  all  routes  possible  by  water  from  Duluth  to  South 
America;  to  Japan;  to  England.     This  provides  review. 

Visit  an  elevator  and  a  mill,  if  possible. 

Teach  the  seasons  through  the  maturing  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  different  countries. 

To  learn  where  the  wood  of  which  our  houses  and  furniture  are 
made,  is  obtained. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Lumber  camp. 

Location,  life  in  camp,  work  in  forest,  felling  trees, 
transportation  of  logs  by  rail  to  stream  and  rafted 
to  mill. 

Sawmill. 

Carried  by  chute  and  chains  into  the  mill ;  conveyed 
by  truck  to  band  saw;  sawed  into  different  kinds  of 
lumber;  planed  and  grooved. 

Great  forest  regions  of  the  world. 

Minnesota,  vicinity  around  Duluth;  United  States: 
Michigan,  Maine,  California  (big  trees),  other  forest 
sections;  Amazon  Basin  and  Congo  Region. 

Build  a  lumber  camp  on  the  sand  table. 

Collect  specimens  of  wood. 

Visit  sawmills. 

Note:  The  project  on  lumber  gives  an  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  tropics,  continents  of  South 
America  and  Africa  and  waters  crossed  in  transportation 
of  lumber. 

To  learn  where  our  coffee  is  obtained. 

Coffee  Plantation:  Raising  the  crop;  preparation  for 
marketing.  Trace  the  course  of  the  ship  that  brought  the 
coffee  to  Michigan  Street,  back  from  Duluth  to  New  York; 
to  the  AY  est  Indies ;  to  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  to  Brazil ; 
to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  to  Java. 

Note:  The  Great  Lakes,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Equator  and 
tropics,  hot  belt,  shape  of  earth,  oceans  and  islands  are 
touched  upon. 
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To  learn  where  cocoanut  is  obtained. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Imaginary  journey  to  the  home  of  the  cocoanut. 

Take  the  train  from  Duluth  to  California.  Then 
imagine  ourselves  on  a  great  ocean  steamer  gliding  over 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  sail  south  across 
the  equator  to  an  island,  Samoa ;  there,  find  tall  slender 
trees  which  grow  along  the  shores  of  most  warm  clim- 
ates but  never  far  from  the  ocean. 

Cocoanut  plantation. 

Growth  of  tree,  picking  the  fruit;  life  on  the  plan- 
tation ;  uses  of  the  cocoanut  for  food ;  houses  built  and 
roofed;  dishes,  bottles,  baskets,  curtains,  twine,  fuel 
and  light,  soap,  sap  for  sugar,  vinegar  and  liquor 
obtained  from  the  cocoanut.  Note :  See  Third  Grade 
outline  on  the  Filipino  Child. 

Learn  about  the  home  of  the  date  palm. 

Interest  centers  around  a  box  of  dates. 

Dates  grow  on  a  very  high  tree,  in  a  veryj  hot,  dry  climate 
in  a  moist  soil.  "The  date  palm,  the  queen  of  trees,  must 
have  her  feet  in  running  water  and  her  head  in  the  burning 
sky." — Arab  saying. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Trace  an  imaginary  journey  from  Duluth. 

By  water,  to  New  York;  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  to  the  Nile  River ;  up  the 
Nile  and  by  caravan  into  the  desert. 

Life  in  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Oases,  great  sand  storms,  reason  for  great  heat, 
length  of  day  and  night.  Locate  other  great  deserts: 
Arabia,  Gobi,  Great  American  Desert. 

Other  products. 

Such  as  tea,  sugar,  silk,  rubber,  spices,  rice  and  fruits 
may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  completion  of  this  grade  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  listed  below: 

Know  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the  zones  and  their 
relation  to  the  principal  areas  of  production,  the  mean- 
ing of  latitude  and  longitude,  land  and  water  forms,  the 
hemispheres,  the  continents,  the  five  oceans,  and  human 
types. 

Know  how  the  different  people  respond  to  their 
various  environments. 

Know  the  fact  that  men  are  dependent  upon  one 
another  and  upon  their  environment. 
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Chamberlain :     How  We  Are  Fed. 

Chamberlain:     How  We  Are  Sheltered. 

Chamberlain :     How  We  Travel. 

Chase  and  Clow:     Stories  in  Industry. 

Cooke :     Day  in  an  Iron  Works. 

Cooke:     Day  in  a  Shipyard. 

Cooke :     Visit  to  a  Coal  Mine. 

Cooke:     Visit  to  a  Cotton  Mill. 

Cooke :     Visit  to  a  Woolen  ]\Iill. 

Cooke:     A  Day  with  Leather  Workers. 

Crissey:     The  Story  of  Foods. 

Kirby :     Aunt  Martha 's  Corner  Cupboard. 

Rocheleau :     Great  American  Industries. 

Rocheleau :     Manufactures. 

Rocheleau :     Minerals. 

Rocheleau:     Products  of  the  Soil. 

Rocheleau :     Transportation. 
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GRADE  V-B. 

NORTH  AMERICA,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 
AMERICA,  WEST  INDIES,  CANADA. 

DIRECTIONS. 

If  a  country  is  to  be  a  good  home  for  people,  there  must  be  a 
means  of  getting  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  In  the  way  of  food, 
man  must  have  bread,  meat  and  fruit.  To  furnish  these  there  must 
be  fertile  regions,  good  grazing  lands,  and  a  variety  in  climate. 
For  clothing,  there  must  be  cotton,  wool,  leather  and  fur,  which 
calls  for  cotton  fields,  sheep  and  cattle  ranches,  and  fur  bearing 
animals;  for  shelter,  there  must  be  hills  to  quarry  and  mine,  and 
forests  to  furnish  lumber.  There  must  be  means  of  transportation 
by  which  these  supplies  can  be  distributed. 

By  a  study  of  the  map  we  find  the  fertile  regions,  the  sections 
suitable  for  grains,  fruits  and  cattle  raising;  the  highland,  upon 
which  we  depend  for  minerals,  fuel  and  building  materials. 

Distribution  of  these  commodities  from  one  section  to  an- 
other and  exchange  with  foreign  countries  demands  suitable  trans- 
portation facilities,  furnished  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  rail- 
road lines  and  good  harbors. 

Certain  places  from  the  very  nature  of  things  are  suitable 
for  the  accumulation  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture  or  dis- 
tribution. This  builds  up  industrial  centers  and  leads  to  the 
growth  of  large  cities.  Problems  are  suggested  that  bring  out 
reasons  why  certain  industries  are  typical  of  a  particular  region. 

See  General  Directions  of  the  Course  on  Problem,  Project 
Method. 

PROJECTS— NORTH  AMERICA. 

Why  is  cotton  grown  in  the  South?  Make  an  intensive 
study  of  cotton,  considering  soil,  climate  and  labor  involved. 

Why  is  New  England  a  great  manufacturing  center? 
Study  water  power  and  trade  centers. 

Why  is  more  manufacturing  done  in  the  South  than 
formerly?     Develop  the  value  of  electricity,  coal  and  iron. 

Why  are  the  fur  and  leather  industries  located  as  they 
are?  Study  fur-bearing  animals,  securing  skins;  early  trad- 
ing posts  and  present  day  industries;  cattle  ranches,  life  of  a 
cowboy  and  products  of  his  work. 

Where  are  the  best  places  to  locate  shipyards? 

Why  is  fruit  growing  a  leading  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  and  of  Florida?     Study  climate  and  soil. 

Why  has  the  Chesapeake  become  the  center  of  the  oyster 
industry  ? 

Why  do  more  immigrants  come  to  the  northern  states 
than  to  the  southern  states?  Similarity  of  climate  and  living 
conditions  as  to  housing. 
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Why  is  there  more  manufacturing  in  the  East  than  in 
the  West?    Eaw  materials  and  labor. 

Where  are  the  best  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States? 
Why  are  they  there? 

What  are  some  of  the  railroad  centers  of  the  United 
States?     Why? 

AATiy  are  not  such  states  as  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  more  thickly  populated?  What  should  be  supplied  to 
bring  prosperity  to  these  states?  Eliminate  answers  which 
name  foreign  countries  and  then  proceed.  In  answering,  con- 
sider the  accessibility,  scenic  values,  comfort,  cost  and  his- 
toric values. 

"Wliat  has  the  United  States  done  to  make  your  summer 
trip  a  pleasant  one? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS : 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography. 

Tarr  &  McMurry:     New  Geography,  First  Book. 
REFERENCES : 

Baedecker :     The  United  States. 

Carpenter:     North  America. 

Chamberlain:     North  America. 

King:     The  Land  We  Live  In. 

King:     This  Continent  of  Ours. 

Koch:     Little  Journeys  to  Our  Western  Wonder- 
land. 

Lummis:     Some  Strange  Corners  of  Our  Country. 

Lummis :     Tramp  Across  the  Continent. 

Muir:     Our  National  Parks. 

Stevenson:     Across  the  Plains. 

Stoddard:     Beautiful  Scenes  of  America. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

"South  America  is  nearly  as  large  as  North  America 
and  has  been  known  as  long,  for  it  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus on  his  third  voyage  and  one  of  its  northern  countries  is 
named  after  him.  Yet  South  America  has  only  about  one- 
third  as  many  inhabitants  as  North  America.  There  was  no 
way  of  knoM'ing  at  first,  which  of  the  two  continents  in  the 
New  World  would  be  settled  the  more  rapidly.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  South  America  might  have  been  expected 
to  develop  as  rapidly  as  North  America. ' ' — Tarr  and  McMurry 
Geography  First  Book,  p.  179. 

To  find  out  why  South  America  did  not  develop  as  fast  as  North 
America. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  trace  the  resemblance  of  South  America  to  North  America. 

Shape. 
Surface. 
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Highlands : 

Lofty  mountain  ranges  on  the  west ;  lower  ranges 
extending    close    to    the    eastern    coats,      Andes, 
Brazilian,  Guiana, 
Plateaus : 

Extension  on  east.  Much  arid  territory;  in  the 
west. 

Plains : 

Broad  fertile  plains  in  the  interior.  Llanos, 
selvas,  "pampas. 

Navigable  rivers: 

Several  large  rivers  making  highway  of  inter- 
course from  interior  to  coast.  Amazon,  Orinoco, 
Parana,  Uruguay. 

Why  has  South  America  not  attracted  more  immigrants  to  its 
shores? 

Climate. 

Much  of  country  in  the  torrid  zone  not  suitable  for 

man  from  temperate  climate. 

Resources. 

Very  rich,  but  foods  grow  without  cultivation;  the 
shelter  and  clothing  needed  in  that  climate  very  easily 
obtained ;  therefore,  little  incentive  to  work.  Many 
precious  metals,  but  little  coal  so  one  principal  in- 
dustry of  any  thriving  country,  manufacturing,  does 
not  develop. 

Transportation  facilities. 
Rivers. 

Many  navigable  for  great  distances  but  through  a 
country  almost  useless  for  trade. 
Coast  line. 

Regular,     Poor  harborage. 
Railroads. 

Country  not  well  supplied  because  of  lofty  moun- 
tain barriers  and  backwardness  of  population. 
Class  of  people. 

Undesirable  to  live  among.  Races  mixed;  ignor- 
ant; quarrelsome;  many  rebellions. 
Conclusion:  South  America  was  not  attractive  to  for- 
eigners because  of  the  unfavorable  climate;  lack  of  incentive 
for  agriculture;  little  chance  for  growth  of  manufacturing 
because  of  scarcity  of  coal ;  and  the  class  of  people  inhabiting 
a  great  part  of  the  continent. 

Introduction :  If  you  were  to  go  to  South  America  to 
live  you  would  like  Argentina  best  as  a  home  because  it  is 
very  like  our  own  country. 
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To  find  out  why  Argentina  is  so  much  like  United  States. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Compare  with  United  States  from  reading  the  physical  map. 

Location. 

South  Temperate  Zone. 
Surface  Features. 

Highlands;  plains. 
Drainage. 

Parana  and  branches. 
Compare  with  Mississippi  system. 
Products  and  Industries. 

Trace  similarity. 
Conclusion:  Argentina  is  much  like  United  States  with 
its  great  plains ;  its  arid  regions  so  suitable  for  grazing ;  lofty 
western  mountain  system;  its  great  river  system  draining 
into  the  LaPlata;  its  temperate  climate  and  its  products  and 
industries. 

To  find  why  Buenos  Aires  is  the  largest  city  in  South  America. 
Location. 

Mouth  of  LaPlata  River,  the  highway  of  trade  for 
the  most  productive  region  of  South  America. 
Class  of  immigration  called  by 
Industries  and  climate. 
To  find  why  Brazil,  a  country  larger  than  United  States,  has 
not  nearly  so  many  people. 

Location. 

Principally  in  tropics. 
Surface  features. 

Highlands  near  the  coast,  with  a  large  part  of  the 
eastern  section  a  plateau. 

Plains  in  the  interior  and  in  the  torrid  zone. 

Drainage. 

Drained  by  the  largest  river  system  in  the  world, 
which    furnishes    excellent   drainage   and   navigation, 
but  useless  as  a  home  to  civilized  man. 
Population. 

Cities  all  on  eastern  coast  and  greatest  density  of 
population  in  southeastern  part. 
Resources. 

Agricultural.     Can  raise  grains,  tropical  fruits,  cot- 
ton, sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee. 
Grazing. 

Good  opportunities  for  raising  stock. 
Minerals. 

Very  rich.     Gold,  diamonds,  some  coal. 
Conclusion:     Because  of  its  location  in  torrid  zone  and 
its  dense  jungles,  much  of  Brazil  is  useless  as  a  home  of  the 
white  man,  although  it  is  very  rich  in  resources. 
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OTHER  PROJECTS. 

To  model  a  sand  table  map  of  South  America. 
To  take  an  imaginary  trip  to  a  coffee  plantation. 
To  trace  a  cargo  of  these  products  to  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

Why  can  people  live  in  comfort  at  Quito  and  not  at  Para  ? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS : 

Brigham  &  McFarlane :     Essentials  of  Geography. 
Tarr  &  McMurry:     Book  II. 

REFERENCES: 

Bingham:     Across  South  America. 
Bowman:     South  America, 
Carpenter:     South  America. 
Chamberlain:     South  America. 
Coe:     Our  American  Neighbors. 
Lane :     Strange  Lands  Near  Home. 
Markwick:     South  American  Republics. 

MEXICO. 

Introduction:  During  the  past  few  years,  many  people 
of  United  States  have  become  interested  in  Mexico  and  are 
spending  their  time  and  money  in  developing  the  natural 
resources. 

What  attraction  does  Mexico  offer  so  that  people  from  United 
States  are  willing  to  go  there  to  live  and  to  invest  their  money? 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Physical  conditions. 

Climate. 

Much  of  the  country  is  in  the  tropics,  but  it  has 
not  a  tropical  climate. 
Location. 
Zone. 
Surface. 

Four  areas  of  different  altitude :  Low  coastal  plains, 
hot   and   unhealthful;    slopes   extending   toward   the 
highlands;     mountain     ranges    and    peaks,     Orizabo, 
Popocatepetl. 
Moisture. 

Wet  and  dry  season;  prevailing  northeast  trades; 
dry  western  coast;  effect  of  seasons  on  the  drainage. 
Conclusion:  Since  Mexico  extends  through  18°  of  lati- 
tude, is  washed  by  the  sea  on  both  sides  and  has  such  differ- 
ences of  altitude  it  has  many  kinds  of  climate,  and  the  soil 
produces  fruits,  grains  and  forest  trees  of  both  the  temperate 
and  the  hot  climates. 
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Because  of  great  differences  in  temperature  and  rainfall  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  products. 

Agriculture. 

On  lowlands:  fruits,  i-ubber,  mahogany,  ebony, 
agave. 

Cooler  belt:    coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco. 
Temperate:    Corn,  wheat,  beans. 
High  altitude,  arid  regions:    Cattle,  horses,  burros, 
hogs. 
Minerals. 

Very  rich  in  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  petroleum, 
copper,  lead,  iron.     Has  some  coal. 
Conclusion :     Because  of  favorable  climate  and  variety 
of  resources,  IMexico  offers  attractions  for  people  of  United 
States  who  have  money  to  invest. 

Why  has  Mexico  been  so  backward  about  developing  her  re- 
sources and  allowing  Americans  to  come  in  and  get  control  of  her 
mines,  own  large  plantations,  and  establish  manufacturing  plants? 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Character  of  the  people: 

Mixed  population. 
Intelligence. 
Traits  of  character. 
Lack  of  unity  because  of 
Difference  of  color. 
Mountain  barriers. 
Lack  of  good  roads. 
Unstable  government, 
Unfavorable  land  laws. 
Transportation  facilities. 
Coast  line. 

Rising,  poor  harborage. 
Drainage. 

Streams  few,  short,  rapid,  often  go  dry;  not  fit  for 
navigation. 
Roads. 

W^agon.  j\Iuch  of  the  country  poorly  supplied.. 
Only  paths  or  trails.  ]\Iuch  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion is  on  horseback  or  on  donkey  or  burro. 

Railroads.  Several  important  lines  connecting 
cities,  but  much  of  the  country  without  railroads. 

Proposed  Inter-continental  railroad  connecting  the 
two  Americas. 
Difficulties  in  Development  of  Mining. 
Lack  of  good  coal. 

Lack  of  easy  transportation  in  getting  ores  to  places 
of  smelting. 

Difficulties  in  exploring  on  account  of 
Savage  inhabitants. 
Nature  of  the  country. 
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Old  fashioned  niiethods. 
Want  of  capital. 
Conditions  hindering  growth  of  manufacture. 

Scarity  of  coal. 
Ignorance  of  people. 
Indifference  of  wealthy  class. 
Weakness  of  the  government. 

Central  government  lacks  authority. 
Frequent  revolutions. 
Corruption  in  office. 

Bad  land  legislation,  worthless  titles,  land  aristoc- 
racy, peons. 
Conclusion :     Because  of  the  mixed  population,  lack  of 
transportation   and  harbor  facilities,   difficulties  in  mining, 
unskilled  labor  and  bad  government,  Mexico  has  been  slow  to 
develop  her  industries. 

How  can  Mexico  and  United  States  be  of  benefit  to  each  other? 

Needs  of  United  States : 

Rice,   sugar,   coffee,   rubber,   tropical  fruits,   agave 
(for  fiber.) 
Needs  of  Mexico : 

Mining  and  farm  machinery,  steel  rails,   clothing. 

Help  in  developing  railroads  and  harbor  improvments. 

Foreign  capital. 

Conclusion :     Each  country  needs  the  help  of  its  near 

neighbor ;  therefore,  our  policy  should  be  to  f ost6r  closer  trade 

relations  by  using  our  influence  to  improve  their  educational 

system,    transportation    facilities,    better    administration    of 

government  and  land  legislation. 

Study  special  topics  of  interest- 
Mexico  City. 

Climate,  as  a  result  of  location; 

Fine  buildings. 
Home  life. 
Agave,  or  century  plant. 

Review  and  drill. 

Water  boundaries ;  Surface  features ;  principal  products ; 
chief  industries.  Cities:  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico, 
Acapulco. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS: 

Brigham  &  McFarlane :     Essentials  of  Geography. 
Tarr  &  McMurry:     New  Geographies. 

REFERENCES : 

Butler:     Our  Little  Mexican  Cousin. 
Carpenter:     North  America. 
Coe:     Our  American  Neighbors. 
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Gaines:     Lucita,  A  Child's  Story  of  Old  Mexico. 
McDonald:     Manuel  in  Mexico. 
Plummer:     Roj'  and  Ray  in  INIexico. 

CANADA,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  AND  GREENLAND. 

Introduction :  ' '  Canada  is:  about  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  including  Alaska;  yet  its  population  is  less  than  eight 
millions  or  not  so  large  as  that  of  our  single  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania."— Tarr  &  McMurry. 

To  discover  why   most  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  southern 
part  bordering  the  United  States. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  determine  v^^hat  the  physical  features  have  to  do  with  the 
settlement. 

Location  and  boundaries. 

Greater  part  of  North  America  north  of  United 
States. 

Ocean,  lake  and  river  boundaries. 

Trade  routes  with  European  countries,  Japan,  China 
and  United  States. 

Northern  coastline  deeply  indented. 

Excellent  transportation  facilities. 
Surface  and  drainage. 

Similar  to  that  of  United  States  with  great  central 
plain  between  high  mountains  on  the  west  and  low 
mountains  on  the  east. 

Among  western  mountains  are  canyons,  glaciers  and 
snow-capped  peaks,  beautiful  scenery. 

Changes  wrought  by  the  Great  Glaciers. 

Rivers  drain  toward  Hudson  Bay  and  Arctic  Ocean. 
Northern  part. 

A  large  part  waste  land. 

Severe  climate. 

Rocky  soil. 
Southern  part. 

Climate  similar  to  our  Northern  states. 

Productive  soil  of  glacial  drift. 

Abundant  rainfall. 
Surface  feature. 

Eastern  part  fitted  for  dairying  and  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Province  of  Ontario  and  Red  River  Valley  plains 
a  great  farming  section. 

Further  west  the  region  of  dry  plains,  cattle  and 
sheep  raising. 

Extensive  forest  regions  covering  one-third  of  the 
surface  of  Canada,  which  makes  lumbering  an  im- 
portant industry. 
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Fishing  and  hunting  add  to  the  wealth  of  this 
section. 

In  the  mineral  belt,  extending  from  east  to  west, 
are  found  gold,  silver,  coal  and  iron. 

Conclusion  :  Owing  to  the  favorable  conditions  in  south- 
ern part,  climate,  surface,  natural  resources  and  commercial 
advantages,  Canada  has  many  large  cities  which  are  centers 
of  manufacture  and  commerce. 

OTHER  PROJECTS. 

To  find  in  what  way  Canada  is  a  benefit  to  the  mother 
country. 

To  take  an  imaginary  trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  stop- 
■  ping  at  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

To  take  a  western  trip  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  to 
Vancouver.  Collect  pictures,  plan  out  the  trip  and  tell  why 
it  is  such  a  beautiful  trip. 

To  learn  why  Halifax  with  its  early  start  and  fine  loca- 
tion has  never  become  a  large  city. 

To  learn  what  there  is  of  interest  about  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
and  Winnipeg. 

To  gather  material  about  the  way  people  live  in  Labrador 
and  compare  the  life  there  with  that  of  the  British  Isles  in 
about  the  same  latitude.  How  can  you  account  for  the 
difference  ? 

To  find  out  about  the  resources  of  Greenland  and  how 
people  get  their  living  there.  Why  does  Denmark  find  it 
worth  while  to  own  Greeland? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS: 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography. 
Tarr  &  McMurry:     New  Geography. 

REFERENCES: 

Carpenter:     North  America. 
Chamberlain :     North  America. 
Coe :     Our  American  Neighbors. 
George :     Little  Journeys  to  Alaska  and  Canada. 
McDonald :     Betty  in  Canada. 
Perkins:     Eskimo  Twins. 
Plummer :     Roy  and  Ray  in  Canada. 
Stefansson:     My  Life  with  the  Eskimo, 
Thomas :     Trails  and  Tramps  in  Alaska  and  New- 
foundland. 
Winslow :     Our  American  Neighbors. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  completion  of  this  grade  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  indicated  below : 
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Know  the  great  productive  centers  and  the  common 
methods  of  transportation  of  each  of  the  countries 
studied. 

Know  the  effect  of  highlands,  winds,  longitude,  and 
nearness  to  the  sea  upon  the  climate  and  therefore  the 
activities  of  the  people. 

Be  able  to  read  the  map  of  a  region  new  to  him  and 
determine  the  climate,  products,  and  industries  of  this 
region  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  be  able  to 
check  his  inferences  by  securing  facts  on  the  subject 
from  reliable  sources. 

Be  able  to  draw  a  rough  map  of  the  continents  and 
countries  studied,  locating  the  important  physical  fea- 
tures and  cities. 

Be  able  to  identify  and  locate  the  following: 
COAST  WATERS. 

Hudson  Bay,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Long  Island 
.    Sound,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Caribbean 
Sea,  Gulf  of  California,  Puget  Sound,  Behring  Sea, 
Straits  of  Magellan. 
MOUNTAINS. 

Rocky,    Sierra    Nevada,    Cascade,    Appalachian, 
Andes. 
PEAKS. 

Pike's   Peak,   Washington,   Shasta,   Rainier,   Mc- 
Kinlev,  Popocatepetl,  Hood. 
RIVERS.     • 

MacKenzie,   St.   Lawrence,  Mississippi,   Missouri, 
Colorado,  Columbia,  Yukon,  Rio  Grande,  Ohio,  Dela- 
ware, Orinoco,  Amazon,  LaPlata,  Hudson, 
LAKES. 

Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  Great 
Salt  Lake,  Titicaca. 
CANALS. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Panama,   Erie. 
ISLANDS. 

Greenland,    Newfoundland,    Cuba,    Haiti,    Porto 
Rico,  Jamaica,  Vancouver. 
CITIES. 

Baltimore  New  Orleans 

Boston  New  York 

Buenos  Aires  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Duluth  San  Francisco 

Havana  St.  Paul 

Mexico  City  Washington 

Minneapolis  Winnipeg. 

CAPES. 

Cape  Cod,  Hatteras,  Henry,  Horn. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

See  the  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  each  division  of  the 
subject  matter  and  the  classified  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 
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GRADE  V-A. 

EUROPE— A  GENERAL  IDEA  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

DIRECTIONS. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  this  grade  is  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  continent  of  Europe  with  special  attention  to  the  phy- 
sical features.  The  prominent  countries  will  be  studied  later  on; 
but  the  minor  countries,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, Greece,  the  Balkan  States  and  Scandinavia  must  be  taken 
in  detail  in  this  grade.  This  explains  the  omission  of  some  prom- 
inent places  and  the  including  of  some  of  lesser  importance  in  the 
Standards  of  Attainment. 

Emphasize  the  contribution  to  civilization  and  art  of  Italy 
and  Greece;  the  backward  trend  of  Spain  after  having  been  one 
of  the  leading  powers  of  the  world ;  the  progress  which  Scandinavia 
has  made'  in  spite  of  its  limitations ;  and  the  importance  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  because  of  its  position  on  the  projected  highway 
of  trade  to  the  Orient. 

Several  projects  have  been  worked  out  to  illustrate  the  plan 
of  treatment.  Follow  the  same  plan  in  studying  the  different  coun- 
tries. The  Tarr  &  McMurry  New  Geography  suggests  many  good 
problems.  Read  the  General  Directions  for  the  Course  in 
Geography. 

EUROPE  AS  A  WHOLE. 

Introduction :  The  whole  of  Europe  is  only  a  little 
larger  than  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  yet  it  has 
five  times  as  many  inhabitants.  It  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  continents. 

To  find  out  the  reasons  why  Europe  has  been  the  leading  con- 
tinent for  so  many  centuries. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

What  has  the  climate  had  to  do  with  it? 

Location. 

Compare  with  North  America  by  drawing  a  rough 
outline  of  Europe  on  outline  map  of  North  America 
according  to  the  parallels  of  latitude. 
Prevailing  winds  as  affected  by  adjoining  waters. 

Tributary  seas  enable  the  influence  of  the  warm 
Mediterranean  sea  to  penetrate  in  among  the  land  j 
masses  and  make  them  warmer.    Name  principal  in- 
dentations. 
High  mountain  barriers.  , 

Shut  out  cold  north  winds.  ) 

Warm  ocean  current. 

Westerlies  bring  in  warm  air  of  the  ocean. 
Conclusion:     Although   Europe   is  in   a  high   latitude, 
the  climate  is  very  favorable  and  there  is  every  variety  ex- 
cepting equatorial. 
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To  find  out  what  its  commercial  advantages  liave  had  to  do 
with  its  greatness. 

Proximity  to  other  countries. 
Interior  water  ways: 

Rhine,  Danube,  Volga,  Dnieper,  many  canals. 
Europe  may  be  crossed  by  three  different  water 
routes. 
Irregular  coast  line,  good  harbors. 

Deep  indentatiohs  make  it  possible  for  a  country 
to  be  reached  commercially. 
Review  border  waters. 
Traveling  facilities. 

Nearly  a  third  of  all  railroad  tracks  in  the  world 
are  on  this  continent. 
"Wagon  and  automobile  roads. 

Better  than  in  any  other  country. 
Steamship  lines. 

Most  of  the  steamship  lines  of  the  world  are  con- 
trolled by  European  waters. 
Conclusion :     Because  of  the  advantages  of  transporta- 
tion, all  parts  of  the  continent  are  accessible  both  for  home 
and  foreign  commerce. 

To  find  why  there  are  so  many  different  nations  and  languages 
in  Europe. 

Study  political  map  and  learn  names  of  different  coun- 
tries.    Read  physical  map  to  learn  what  the  surface  has  to  do 
•     with  it. 

Mountain  barriers. 

Alps,  Carpathians,  Balkan,  Appenines,  Pyrenees, 
Scandinavian  Highlands,  Ural  Mountains. 
River  barriers. 

Review  drainage  systems. 
Conclusion :  Because  of  mountain  and  river  barriers, 
and  so  many  deep  indentations,  the  people  of  Europe  have 
been  separated  from  each  other  and  have  grown  into  inde- 
pendent countries.  The  natural  barriers  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies  and 
preserve  their  independence,  as  demonstrated  in  the  last  war. 

Introduction:     Most   of   the    foreigners   in   the   United 
States  come  from  Europe. 

To   learn   why   so   many   Europeans   leave   their   own   land   and 
come  to  America. 

Study  a  surface  map  and  notice 
Highlands. 

Extent  of  and  general  direction. 
Great  Central  Plain. 

Location,  much  of  it  in  cold  regions. 
Density  of  population. 
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Comparative  size  of  country;  five  times  as  many 
people  as  in  the  United  States. 
Resources. 
Industries. 
Conclusion:     Europe  lias  not   enough  farming  land  to 
raise  food  for  its  large  population.     Many  must  turn  to  other 
occupations.     There  is  plenty  of  land  in  America  and  better 
opportunities  for  those  who  seek  work  in  other  lines,  so  they 
come  to  the  United  States. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

To  find  why  Great  Britain  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  power- 
ful and  most  important  country  in  the  world. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  find  what  her  size  has  had  to  do  with  it. 

England,    Scotland,    Ireland,    AVales.      Compare   with 
California. 
Population. 

Half  as  many  people  as  there  are  in  the  United 
States. 
To  find  what  her  resources  have  had  to  do  with  it. 
Agriculture. 

Important    but    not    sufficient    to    support    the 
population — 

Area  too  small. 
Land  too  hilly  and  rocky. 
Fisheries. 

Important  source  of  food. 
Minerals. 

Coal:     Second   greatest  coal   producing   country 
in  the  world. 

Iron:     United  States  and  Germany  are  the  only 
countries  which  produce  more  iron  ore. 
Forestry. 

No  available  timber;  all  timber  is  imported. 
To  find  what  her  industries  have  had  to  do  with  it. 
Manufacturing. 

Iron  and  steel  goods. 
Textiles. 
Shipbuilding. 
Mining. 
Agriculture. 
Stock  raising. 
To  find  out  why  it  is  said  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  English 
possessions. 

Position  of  the  British  Isles  makes  daring  sailors 
and  explorers  who  claim  new  lands  for  the  mother 
country. 

Need  of  colonies  arises  for  trade,  food,  raw  products 
and  as  markets  for  manufactured  articles. 
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Colonies  are  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, 
portions  of  Africa,  and  many  small  islands. 
To  find  why  London  is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 
To  find  why  Liverpool  is  so  important. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS : 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography, 
Book  II. 

Tarr  &  McMurry:     Book  II. 
REFERENCES : 

Carpenter :     Europe. 

Chamberlain :     Europe. 

George :     Little  Journeys  to  England  and  Wales. 

Lyde :     Geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

Mansfield:     Our  Little  English  Cousin. 

Winslow:     Europe. 

ITALY. 

To  find  why,  in  spite  of  drawbacks,  Italy  is  an  agricultural  country. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  find  the  drawbacks  against  agriculture. 

Surface :     Mountainous, 

Alps,  Apennines,  Lombardy  plain. 
Rainfall. 

Plentiful  in  the  winter.   Irrigation  necessary. 
To  find  the  advantages. 
Location. 
Climate  is  mild. 
Drainage : 

Po,  Tiber,  Arno. 

Good  for  water  power  and  irrigation,  aided  by 
mountain  snows  and  glaciers. 
To  discover  why  Italy  is  not  a  manufacturing  country. 

Mineral  resources.    Lacks  iron  and  coal.  Depends 
upon  water  power  for  electricity. 
To  find  why  Italy  is  strong  commercially. 
Location. 

Middle  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  road  to  the 
Orient. 
Irregular  coast  line. 
Harbors. 

Venice,  Genoa,  Naples,  Palermo. 
Transportation  facilities. 

Railroads,  tunnels,  passes,  steamship  lines. 
Products. 
Conclusion :     Given  by  the  pupils. 

To  make  special  reports,  accumulate  material  and  pictures  about 
the  following  places  of  interest,  and  get  an  idea  of  their  art,  literature, 
and  historical  background: 
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Rome,  Florence,  the  Vatican,  Vesuvius,  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa,  Cathedrals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS : 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography. 

Tarr  &  McMurry :     Book  II. 
REFERENCES : 

Carpenter :     Europe. 

Chamberlain :     Europe. 

Finnemore :     Italy. 

Lyde  :     Geography  of  Europe. 

McDonald:     Rafael  in  Italy. 

Wade :     Our  Little  Italian  Cousin. 

Wiuslow :     Europe. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Introduction:  S"\^atzerland  is  a  small  country  that 
fought  for  its  independence  many  years  ago  and  has  been 
able  to  maintain  it,  in  .spite  of  its  strong  aggressive  neighbors. 
Its  people  are  very  thrifty  and  industrious,  yet  the  country 
is  called  "The  Play  Ground  of  Europe."  It  has  very  little 
mineral  wealth,  lacking  coal  in  particular,  and  so  little  agri- 
cultural land  that  most  of  it  must  be  used  for  the  food  supply, 
yet  manufacturing  is  a  chief  industry,  not^^^thstanding  the 
shortage  of  fuel  and  the  inability  to  raise  raw  material. 
Though  very  small,  it  is  densely  populated,  yet  they  pay  no 
attention  to  the  gaining  of  colonies  as  a  means  of  expansion 
or  for  the  benefit  of  their  commerce. 

To  find  an  explanation  for  these  peculiar  conditions. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  learn  how  it  has  been  possible  for  so  small  a  country  to 
maintain  its  independence  among  its  strong  neighbors  with  half 
the  population  speaking  German  and  the  other  half  French  and 
Italian. 

Situation  and  boundaries. 

In  the  center  of  many  prominent  nations. 

Being  surrounded  by  nations  jealous  of  each  other 
is  protection  to  the  smaller  country. 
Surface. 

A  high  central  plateau,  encircled  by  mountains. 
This  has  made  defense  an  easy  matter. 

The  Alps,  Jura  mountains. 
Government : 

Compare    with    the    government    of    the    United 

States. 

Note:     Read  story  of  "William  Tell. 
To  find  what  gives  Switzerland  the  name  of  "The  Play  Ground 
of  Europe." 
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Surface. 

One  of  the  finest  mountain  regions  in  the  world. 

Snow  covered  peaks,  glaciers,   avalanches,  waterfalls, 

Mountain  Peaks:     Matterhorn,  Jungfrau,  Mont  Blanc. 

Lakes:     Geneva,  Lucerne,  Constance. 

Climate : 

Varied  according  to  altitude ;  generally  cool  and 
wet.  It  attracts  pleasure  seekers  and  invalids  and 
makes  of  Switzerland  the  greatest  summer  resort  of 
Europe.  The  entertainment  of  visitors  furnishes 
one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Swiss  people. 

To  find  out  why  Switzerland  is  such  a  manufacturing  center. 

Location : 

Its  central  location  makes  it  possible  for  it  to 
obtain   raw   material    easily    and   to    depend   upon 
these  neighbors  to  furnish  a  market  for  the  manu- 
factured articles. 
Drainage : 

Many  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  and  are  fed 
by  the  melting  snows,  furnishing  water  power  and 
making  it  possible  to  use  electricity  freely. 

Rhine,  Danube,  Rhone  rivers. 
Transportation : 

To  overcome  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
easy  transportation,  Switzerland  has  built  up  the 
finest  railroad  systems  in  the  world. 

St.   Gothard   Railway   and   St.   Gothard   Tunnel. 
Simplon  Tunnel. 
Character  of  the  People : 

Thrifty,  industrious  and  skillful.  The  disadvan- 
tages under  which  they  have  labored  to  develop 
their  country  has  made  them  strong  and  persevering 
in  overcoming  obstacles.  Much  of  the  manufactur- 
ing is  done  by  hand,  such  as  jewelry,  lace,  wood- 
carving  and  toys. 

To  determine  how  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  agriculture  in  a 
country  where  only  one  acre  out  of  nine  is  fit  for  the  plow. 

Climate. 

Temperate.      It  is  in  the  path   of  the   westerly 
winds  and  the  fields  are  well  watered. 
Method  of  carrying  on  agriculture. 

Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand. 
Products. 

On  the  plateau: 

Grains,  potatoes,  grapes,  mulberry  trees. 
Lower  mountain  slopes : 

Dairy  products,  cheese,  butter,  condensed  milk. 
Higher  altitudes: 
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Used  as  pasture  in  summer;  herds  driven  up 
for  the  season;  haymaking  sometimes  a  difficult 
feat. 

To  explain  why  the  Swiss  have  never  taken  an  interest  in 
colonization. 

Location. 

No  seacoast,  therefore,  they  did  not  develop  sail- 
ors and  adventurers  on  the  sea. 

Surrounded  by  high  barriers  they  kept  more  to 
themselves,   busy   in   defending   their   country   and 
wresting  a  living  from  their  limited  resources. 
Conclusion :     Because   of  its  natural   defenses   and  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  people,  Switzerland  has  been  able  to 
maintain  its  independence  and  to  turn  its  drawbacks  into  its 
greatest  source  of  wealth  through  the  entertainment  of  pleas- 
ure seekers  looking  for  sport  and  scenery  or  health  resorts. 
Its  rapid  mountain  streams  have  made  up  for  the  lack  of 
coal  and  the  character  of  its  people  have  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  conserve  their  resources  and  to  overcome  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles. 

To  take  imaginary  visits  to  places  of  interest:  Zurich,  Basel, 
Geneva,  Berne,  Lucerne,  the  Matterhorn  and  Jungfrau;  a  Swiss  farm 
house. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS : 

Tarr  &  McMurry:     New  Geography. 

Brigham  &  McFarlane :     Essentials  of  Geography. 
REFERENCES : 

World  and  Pts  People,  No.  5. 

Carpenter :     Europe. 

Champney :     Three  Vassar  Girls  in  Switzerland. 

Gueber:     Legends  of  Switzerland. 

AVade:     Our  Little  Swiss  Cousin. 

Wade  :     Little  Journey  Series. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

To  learn  why  Germany  developed  into  a  military  nation. 

Location. 

Need  of  defense. 

Size  and  density  of  population. 

Need  and  room  for  expansion. 

Resources :  , 

Cannot  produce  all  the  food  needed  or  raw  ma- 
terial for  manufacturing. 

Industries : 

Manufacturing  leading;    must  have   market  for 
goods. 

Conclusion:     Locations  to  be  fixed:     Hamburg,  Berlin. 
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STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  completion  of  this  grade  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  indicated  below: 

Be  able  to  name  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Be  able  to  give  noteworthy  facts  about  each  country. 

Know  some  general  facts  regarding  the  various  fac- 
tors, topographic,  climatic  and  historical,  which  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  plants,  animals  and  people  of 
the  earth. 

Be  able  to  draw  conclusions  about  a  country  from 
pictures  relating  to  that  country. 

Be  able  to  draw  a  rough  map  of  Europe,  locating 
the  important  physical  features  and  cities. 

Be  able  to  identify  and  locate  the  following: 
CITIES. 


Athens 

Lisbon 

Belgrade 

London 

Berlin 

Madrid 

Berne 

Naples 

Brussels 

Odessa 

Bucharest 

Paris 

Budapest 

Petrograd 

Christiania 

Rome 

Constantinople 

Stockholm 

Copenhagen 

Venice 

Edinburgh. 

Vienna. 

Hague,  The 

BORDER  WATERS. 

Adriatic  Sea 

English  Channel 

Aegean  Sea 

Mediterranean  Sea 

Baltic  Sea 

North  Sea 

Bay  of  Biscay 

White  Sea 

Black  Sea 

STRAITS. 

Bosphorus 

Dover 

Dardanelles 

Gibraltar 

MOUNTAINS. 

Alps. 

Caucasus 

Apennines 

Pvrennes 

Carpathian 

Ural 

PEAKS. 

Blanc 

Matterhorn 

Jungfrau 

Mt.  Vesuvius. 

RIVERS. 

Danube 

Seine 

Elbe 

Thames 

Po 

Tiber 

Rhine 

Volga. 

Rhone 
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LAKES. 

Caspian 

Geneva. 

CANALS. 

Manchester 

Kiel. 

ISLANDS. 

Corsica 

Malta 

Crete 

Sardinia 

Iceland 

Sicily. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

See  the  biliographies  at  the  end  of  each  division  of  the 
subject  matter  and  the  classified  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 
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GRADE  VI-B. 

AFRICA;  AUSTRALIA;  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
DIRECTIONS. 

In  the  study  of  Africa,  emphasize  European  domination  of 
the  country  and  the  benefit  it  has  been  to  Africa,  especially  in  the 
case  of  English  and  French  rule.  Elgypt  should  receive  careful 
attention,  also  the  South  African  colonies.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  spend  much  time  on  Australia.  Make  a  point  of  the  benefit 
England  derives  in  the  possession  of  this  country.  South  America 
should  receive  most  careful  attention  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
trade  relations.  Spend  little  time  on  the  small  countries,  but 
stress  the  importance  of  the  rich  resources  and  the  three  important 
countries  of  Argentine,  Brazil  and  Chili. 

By  the  time  the  pupil  has  reached  the  VI-B  Grade,  he  should 
be  able,  as  a  result  of  his  teaching  up  to  this  point,  to  take  a  sub- 
ject and  work  it  out  along  an  organized  line  in  a  simple  way.  He 
should  be  able  to  choose  Avhat  pertains  to  the  subject  and  discard 
the  material  not  needed  to  work  out  his  project;  he  should  know 
how  to  use  an  index  and  to  look  up  references  with  some  direction 
from  the  teacher.  Finished  work  is  not  expected,  but  some  idea 
of  how  to  go  about  it  is  not  too  much  to  demand.  His  power  to 
do  his  work  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  independence  should  be 
the  test  of  his  fitness  to  go  on.  If  the  pupil  has  well  digested  the 
principle  that  industrial  centers  are  located  where  fuel,  trans- 
portation, labor,  raw  material  and  capital  are  available,  he  will 
look  for  these  essentials  every  time. 

This  grade  is  a  good  place  to  emphasize  team-work.  Pupils 
may  help  each  other  by  working  out  a  topic  together  and  no  better 
opportunity  for  training  in  sticking  to  the  subject  can  be  offered 
than  in  the  geography  class.  Working  out  a  project  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  verify  his  statements  sends  them  to  sources  of  statistics, — 
a  valuable  habit  to  form.  ^ 

See  general  directions  for  the  course  on  the  aid  that  pictures, 
scrap  books,  museum  and  the  lantern  give;  also  the  project  method. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Introduction :  ' '  The  co-operation  of  North  and  South 
America,  if  effected  for  righteous  purposes,  will  be  tremend- 
ously influential  in  reconstructing  world-relationships  upon 
higher  planes,  and  in  helping  to  maintain  world-peace.  There 
is  no  basis  for  a  patronizing  attitude  on  our  part.  South 
Americans  have  as  much  to  give  as  we  can  possibly  give  them. 
The  attitude  of  the  present  elementary  school  children  of  the 
United  States  nrnke  or  mar  this  complementary  relationship, 
this  joining  forces  for  world-good  that  lie  in  the  Americas. 
We  attempt,  therefore,  to  bring  each  child's  responsibility  in 
the  matter  home  to  him  by  showing  him  that  he  will  soon  be  in 
a  position  to  help  decide  South  American  questions.     In  this 
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way  a  foundation  may  be  laid  for  the  achievement  of  an  ideal 
relationship."  From  an  outline  of  the  Course  in  Geography 
in  the  Chicago  University  Elementary  School, 

See  outline  for  V-B  grade.    Work  out  in  review  the  main 
features  through  the  following: 

South    America    was    known    to    the    world    as   early    as   North 
America.     Why  has  it  been  developed  later? 

Location  and  climate. 

Largest  part  is  in  torrid  zone ;  copious  rainfall. 
Surface. 

Regions    separated    by    tremendous    natural    ob- 
stacles.   Mountains  near  coast  form  barriers.   Coun- 
tries cannot  hold  easy  trade  relations,  e.  g.,  Bolivia. 
Coast  line. 

Too  regular  for  good  harbors. 
Drainage. 

Rivers  uncontrollable  until  era  of  steam. 
Vegetation. 

So  rank  it  defied  efforts  to  make  roads. 
Character  of  mother  country. 

Spain  did  not  follow  up  her  conquest.  Policy 
was  individual  rather  than  co-operative.  Cities 
first,  province  next  and  nation  last  does  not  make 
for  large  development. 

To  find  why  South  America  is  called  "The  Continent  of  Opportunity." 

Rich  soil. 

Rich  mineral    deposits. 
Wealth  of  tropical  plants. 
Good  water  supply  and  drainage. 
Wonderful  scenery. 
Fine  opportunities  for  investment. 
Farther  east  than  North  America. 

Better  ship  lines  between  South  America  and  Europe 
than  between  South  America  and  United  States. 

Sought  for  overflow  of  population  by  foreign  countries. 

Varied  climate. 

Trade  outlet  for  northern  Europe. 

Surface  varied;  suitable  for  many    operations. 

Regularity   of   coastline  overcome   by  building  of  arti- 
.  ficial  harbors. 

Attractions  for  foreign  capital:  exploiting  lumber  re- 
gions, building  railroads,  developing  agriculture,  promoting 
manufacture,  developing  mines. 

Developing  a  large  foreign  commerce. 
Products  exchanged  between 

South  America  and  United  States. 
South  America  and  Europe. 
South  America  and  Asia. 
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Why  is  South  America  as  a  whole  warmer  than  North  America? 
Why  is  there  always  an  abundance  of  rain  in  the  Amazon  valley? 
Why   do   the   immigrants  to   South  America  go   to   the   southern 
countries  instead  of  to  the  northern? 

We  should  establish  closer  trade  relations  with  South  America. 
Why?      (From  Detroit  Outline  in  Geography,) 

Trade  relations  at  present  time. 

Proximity  to  the  United  States. 

Location  and  shape  of  the  western  continents :  North 
America  widest  in  the  temperate  zone;  South  America  widest 
in  the  torrid  zone.  Therefore  the  United  States  can  export 
what  South  America  needs,  and  South  America  produces  what 
the  United  States  needs. 

Products  of  United  States  lacking  in  South  America: 
coal,  manufactured  products,  steel  goods,  machinery,  rails, 
locomotives,  farm  implements. 

Panama  Canal. 

Projected  inter-continental  railroad. 

Our  increase  in  population. 

Why    is    manufacturing    but   slightly    developed   in    most   South 
American  countries? 

Lack  of  fuel,  type  of  early  settlers,  lack  of  education, 
lack  of  ambition. 

How  would  it  effect  Duluth  if  intercourse  with  South  America 
was  shut  off? 

BRAZIL;  THE  BOUNDLESS,  "A  HUGE  COFFEE  PLAN- 
TATION." 

Introduction:  "Every  prodtict  which  makes  for  the 
wealth  of  niankind  is.  found  in  Brazil." 

To  explain  how  it  is  possible  for  one  country  to  supply  all  of 
its  own  needs. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Physical  conditions. 

Location. 

Range  of  latitude — nearly  all  within  the  tropics. 
Size. 

Brazil   occupies   1/15   of   the  -inhabitable   globe ; 
1/5  of  both  Americas ;  3/7  of  South  America ;  it 
exceeds    the    area    of    United    States,    leaving    out 
Alaska. 
Surface. 

Selvas,  region  of  greatest  vegetable  wealth.  Ex- 
tends from  northern  boundary  to  tenth  parallel. 
Lowlands. 

Region  of  greatest  mineral  wealth  extends  from 
10th  to  20th  parallel.     Highlands. 

Pampas,  cattle  raising  region,  lies  between  20th 
and  30th  parallel.     Highlands. 
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Climate. 

Amazon  Valley,  Excessive  heat  and  moisture, 
daily  rains,  heavy  dews.  Kesult:  Tropical  forest 
surpassing  any  other  in  the  world. 

Highlands  of  the  East;  sufficiently  elevated  to 
enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  a  temperate  climate. 

Rainfall  sufficient  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. "Throughout  the  vast  coast  line  of  Brazil 
one  can  hardly  conceive  hoAV  another  blade  of  grass 
could  grow  or  another  tree  could  stand  in  the 
crowded  luxuriant  vegetation." 

Pampos  Regions;  region  of  moderate  rainfall  be- 
cause on  west  side  of  highlands.  Grass  lands,  cor- 
responding to  our  prairies  and  western  plains. 

Drainage. 

River  systems ;  navigable  for  thousands  of  miles 
into  the  interior. 

Amazon  and  tributaries;  furnishes  over  50,000 
miles  of  water  navigable  to  sailing  vessels;  25,000  to 
steamboats.  Because  of  the  current  and  the  trade 
winds  which  blow  constantly  from  East  to  West 
vessels  can  sail  up  the  Amazon  quite  as  fast  as  they 
sail  down. 

Plata. 

Sao  Francisco ;  not  so  useful  as  it  might  be  on 
account  of  falls. 

Many  smaller  rivers  drain  eastern  coast. 
Resources. 

Mineral :     gold,  iron,  diamonds. 

Deposits  among  the  largest  in  the  world  but  re- 
mained dormant  on  account  of  their  distance  from 
coal  beds. 
Agricultural. 

Coffee ;  the  world 's  coffee  cup  is  filled  by  Brazil. 
It  produces  every  kind  of  coffee  grown  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  world  supply. 

Sugar  cane;  coastland  has  unlimited  possibilities 
of  sugar  cane  production. 

Cotton. 

Corn. 

Wheat  and  other  grains. 

Manioc;  equivalent  to  the  potato  as  a  food.    Pro- 
duces tapioca  and  manioc  starch. 
Forests. 

The  forests  of  the  Amazon  valley  produce  over 
two  hundred  varieties  of  trees  of  which  the  rubber, 
dyewood,  Brazilian  nut  and  vanilla  are  of  the  great- 
est commercial  value. 
Grazing. 
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Cattle  industry  prominent.     Future  probably  as 
great   as   Argentina.      Armour   &Company   have   a 
meat  packing  house  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  and  South 
American  meat  is  now  extensively  sold  in  the  cities 
of  the  United  States. 
Conclusion:     A  country  of  such  size  and  in  a  latitude 
of  such  extremes  of  heat  and  moisture,  with  such  varied  sur- 
face and  plentiful  drainage,  with  such  rich  mineral  deposits 
is  in  a  position  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  mankind. 

Introduction :  Brazil  is  as  large  as  the  United  States, 
was  discovered  at  about  the  same  time,  yet  has  only  one-fifth 
as  many  inhabitants,  and  has  not  been  at  all  progressive  until 
the  past  few  years. 

To  discover  why  Brazil  has  been  so  backward. 

Location. 

A  great  part  in  the  tropics. 
Climate. 

Very  unhealthful  in  parts.     White  man  cannot 
stand  to  live  there  and  work,  and  natives  too  in- 
dolent. 
Transportation  Facilities. 

Surface :  great  central  plain  a  tropical  forest, 
making  exploration  and  road  building  very  diffi- 
cult. Mountain  barriers  on  east,  making  the  build- 
ing of  highways  of  trade  difficult. 

Drainage;  difficulties  of  the  Amazon  systems. 
Class  of  Early  Settlers — Portugese. 

Greed  for  gold  and  indifference  to  other  sources 
of  wealth.  Unwise  treatment  of  natives.  Importa- 
tion of  negro  slaves. 

Plan  a  trip  down  the  coast  visiting  the  following: 

Para,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Amazon,  carries  on  a  vast 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Amazon  valley.  Center  of  rubber 
trade. 

Pernambuea,  city  of  the  reef.  Exports  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco. 

Bahia,  center  of  the  diamond  trade. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  "The  City  Beautiful."  "Unrivaled  har- 
bor in  which  the  navies  of  the  world  can  ride." 

Avenida  Central;  "Unqualifiedly  the  most  beautiful 
street  in  all  the  world." — Francis  E.  Clark. 

Santos;  greatest  coffee  port  in  the  world. 
ADDITIONAL  PROJECTS. 

Plan  a  trip  up  the  Amazon  w^here  one  may  see  gigantic 
trees,  wonderful  animal  life,  gorgeous  butterflies,  the  river 
at  flood  time,  natives,  manaos. 

Plan  a  visit  to  a  rubber  plantation. 

Plan  a  trip  to  a  coffee  plantation. 
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Why  are  all  the  large  cities  in  Brazil  on  the  coast? 
AMiat  will  be  the  main  articles  of  trade  between  United 
States  and  Brazil? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS: 

Brigham  &  McFarlane :     Page  231. 
Tarr  &  McMurry:     Page  243. 

REFERENCES : 

Bingham:     Across  South  America. 

Bo\^^nan :     South  America. 

Carpenter:     South  America. 

Markwick  &  Smith :     South  American  Republics. 

ARGENTINA. 

To  learn  what  has  made  the  Argentine  Republic  in  some  respects 
the  most  prosperous  country  of  South  America. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Location. 

Mostly  in  south  temperate  zone.  Favorable  to  a 
variety  of  industries.  Also  living  conditions  satis- 
factory. 

Reaches  from  tropical  to  cold  temperate.  Gives 
variety  of  climate,  tropical,  temperate,  rainy,  arid. 
Result:     variety  of  products. 

Is  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Gives  easy  communica- 
tion with  New  York  and  Europe. 
Surface. 
Size. 

Twelve  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain ;  five  times 
as  large  as  France ;  is  greater  than  the  States  of 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  Utah,  Colorado  and  Kansas  combined. 
Most  of  this  vast  area  is  suitable  for  wheat  fields  or 
cattle  ranches. 
Transportation  facilities. 
Drainage. 

Parana  and  its  tributaries.  Uruguay  and  the 
Plata  furnish  a  wonderful  waterway.  Ocean  boats 
can  go  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Parana  to  Rosario 
and  communication  is  even  possible  with  Bolivia 
through  the  network  of  streams. 
Railroads. 

]Many  miles  of  railroads;  more  than  any  other 
South  American  country,  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  built. 

Ease  with  which  trade  communication  is  carried 
on  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  Triangular  voy- 
ages of  ships. 
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Resources. 

Agricultural. 

Sugar  cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  alfalfa,  fruits,  grapes 
in  particular,  and  wheat,  corn,  flaxseed.  Prairies 
will  sustain  millions  of  cattle  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lion of  sheep.  Wheat  and  corn  enough  to  feed 
half  the  world  will  grow  in  Argentina. 
Mineral. 

Not  important  as  yet,  though  silver,  gold,  copper, 
and  quick  silver  are  mined.     There  is  very  little 
coal  or  iron. 
The  Government. 
Early  History. 

"Argentina  was  neglected  by  the  mother  country, 
Spain.  She  had  no  gold  nor  silver,  therefore,  was 
not  worth  considering.  Her  magnificent  agricul- 
tural possibilities  and  her  splendid  navigable  rivers 
did  not  recommend  her  to  the  Spanish  grandees." 
This  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  be  one  of  the  first 
of  the  South  American  countries  to  break  away 
from  the  Spanish  yoke. 
Present  Government.* 

A  republic  in  a  stable  condition  with  Buenos 
Aires  as  the  federal  capital. 
Conclusion :  Because  of  favorable  location,  varied  clim- 
ate, ease  with  which  the  pampas  region  can  be  settled  by  im- 
migrants and  farming  and  ranching  carried  on,  its  resources 
and  its  stable  government,  Argentina  has  become  the  most 
prosperous  country  of  South  America. 

Argentina   has   the   largest   immigration   of  all   the   countries   of 
South  America.     Why? 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Climate. 

Temperate    climate    suited    to    immigrants    from 
other  temperate  climates. 
Occupations. 

Varied.     Agriculture  calls  Germans  and.  Swedes 
especially.     Dairying  is  a  prominent  industry  and 
draws  immigrants  from  western  Europe.    Railroad 
building  calls  Italians.    Shipping  draws  all  kinds. 
Government. 

Republic.      Stability    of    government    gives    for- 
eigners confidence. 
A  study  of  South  American  cities. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Buenos  Aires,  City  of  Good  Air. 

Size. 

Largest  city  in  South  America ;  largest  but  three 
in  all  America ;  second  largest  Roman  Catholic  city 
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in  the  world;  largest  Spanish  speaking  city  in  the 

world. 

]More  millionaires  live  in  Buenos  Aires  than  in 

any  other  city  in  the  world  of  its  size. 
Advantages  of  location. 
Source  of  its  wealth. 
Extravagant  scale  of  living  of  the  wealthy  class. 

Rosario. 

River  port  and  railroad  center. 

Cordoba. 

Largest  town  in  the  interior. 

LaPlata. 

A  sea  port. 

Compare  the  life  of  a  farmer  on  the  pampas  with  a  farmer  in 
our  region.     See  Geographical  Readers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS: 

Brigham  &  McFarlane :     Pages  233-234. 
Tarr  &  McMurry :     Pages  245-247. 

REFERENCES : 

Carpenter:     South  America. 

Markwick  &  Smith:     South  American  Republics. 

BOLIVIA. 

PROJECTS. 

AYith  all  this  wealth  of  resources  Bolivia  should  be  a  very 
priminent  country  of  South  America. 

Why  is  it  called  "The  Hermit  Republic  of  the  Andes." 
To  decide  what  its  future  will  be  unless  it  should  be  con- 
quered or  annexed  by  some  stronger  neighbor. 

To  find  reasons  why  Chili  looks  with  longing  eyes  on 
Bolivia. 

Special  topics  for  reports: 
Cocoa  Cultivation. 
Lake  Titicaea. 
LaPaz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS: 

Brisham  &  McFarlane :     Book  II,  pages  219-239. 

Tarr  &  McMurry :     Book  II,  pages  236-256. 
REFERENCES : 

Bingham:     Across  South  America. 

Bowman :     South  America. 

Carpenter:     South  America. 

Carpenter:     World  and  Its  People,  Book  TV. 

Clark,  F.  E.:     The  Continent  of  Opportunity. 
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CHILI. 

To  find  why  Chili  is  the  most  progressive  country  on  the  west- 
ern coast. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Read  physical  map  and  learn  what  the  advantages  of  Chili  are. 

Location  and  size. 

Extends  from  about  the  18th  degree  south  latitude 
to  55  degrees  south,  from  the  torrid  zone  into  the 
cool  south  temperate,  a  distance  of  2500  miles.  The 
average  width  is  about  100  miles. 

"Imagine  the  United  States  as  stretching  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Panama,  running  back  from  the 
shores  as  far  as  the  Berkshire  Hills  and  the  Catskill 
mountains  and  we  have  a  rough  idea  of  the  general 
topography  of  Chili." 

Surface. 

Desert  zone  to  27  degrees  south  latitude. 
Mountain  belt   27   degrees  to   33    degrees   south 
latitude. 

Agricultural  zone  33  degrees  to  42  degrees  south 
latitude. 

Contains  agricultural  lands  called  the  "Vale  of 
Chili." 

Island  zone  42  degrees  to  southern  end.    It  is  like 
the  western  coast  of  Canada  and  Alaska. 
Climate. 

Her  temperate  climate  has  invited  a  class  of  im- 
migration that  has  been  the  backbone  of  Chili's 
progress. 

Because  of  wide  range  of  latitude  there  are  many 
varieties  of  products. 
Rich  Resources. 

Many  good  farm  lands  produce  products  ranging 
from  those  of  temperate  to  tropical  regions.  Graz- 
ing prominent.  Minerals :  silver,  gold,  copper,  and 
coal.  Nitrate  the  chief  source  of  wealth.  Manu- 
facturing; growing. 
Government. 

A  stable  republic. 
Conclusion:  Chili  is  the  most  progressive  country  on. 
the  western  coast  of  South  America  because  of  its  favorable 
location  in  the  temperate  zone,  made  more  favorable  by  the 
Humboldt  current,  its  varied  resources,  its  good  harbor,  its 
class  of  foreign  immigrants,  and  its  good  government. 

To  learn  why  the  following  are  of  interest: 

Santiago. 

Laid  out  exactly  like  a  checker  board.  Houses 
low  on  account  of  earthquakes. 
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Valparaiso. 

Iqiique. 

Principal  shipping  port  for  nitrate. 

Autofogasta. 

Port  of  entry  for  Bolivia  and  northern  Chlii. 
Worst  harbor  on  west  coast  of  South  America,  yet 
very  important  commercially. 

.  Punta  Arenas. 

Most  southern  city  in  the  world. 

Aconcagua. 

Highest  volcano  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  determine  what  has  made  the  Desert  of  Atacoma  such  a  valu- 
able possession  that  neighboring  countries  fight  over  it. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Location. 

Western  side  of  the  mountain. 

Prevailing  winds. 

From  east  or  southeast  must  drop  moisture  on  east  of 
mountain,  descending  on  western  side  as  drjdng  winds. 

Winds  from  ocean  affected  by  cold  ocean  current, 
which  tends  to  take  up  moisture  rather  than  pre- 
cipitate it. 

Region  lies  in  the  dry  horse  latitude  belt.  Result: 
Northern  Chili,  one  of  the  most  absolute  desert  regions 
in  the  world.  Part  of  it  has  had  not  a  drop  of  rain 
in  ten  years,  which  makes  this  desert  the  most  valuable 
part  of  Chili  because  here  are  found  the  beds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  saltpeter.  Moderate  amount  of  rain  would 
in  a  short  time  dissolve  and  carry  the  nitrate  away. 

Nitrate   beds. 

Location. 

In  a  belt  extending  from  19.5°  to  26°  or  about 
450  miles.  Width  less  than  ten  miles.  All  the 
necessities  of  life  and  all  equipments  are  brought  in 
from  the  outside. 

Production. 

In  1912  more  than  3,000,000  tons. 

It  is  estimated  that  Chilean  nitrates  have  con- 
tributed $-4,000,000,000  in  the  way  of  increased 
agriculture. 

Annual  export  income  to  Chili  amounts  to 
$30,000,000. 

United  States  is  the  greater  consumer  of  Chilean 
nitrate.  Iodine,  a  by-product,  was  exported  to 
amount  of  1,000,000  pounds  in  1916. 
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To  study  the  special  subject:     Guano  Industry. 

PROJECTS  (IN  REVIEW). 

Find  why  most  of  the  cities  are  found  near  the  coast. 

To  find  the  reason  why  Europe  has  so  much  closer  trade 
relations  with  South  America  than  the  United  States  has. 

To  account  for  two  rainy  seasons  in  the  region  of  the 
Amazon. 

Individual  topics  on  the  following  industries  emphasizing 
always  the  conditions  of  the  region  that  favor  the  growth  of 
the  product  or  the  establishment  of  the  industry,  also  the 
problem  of  transportation : 

Rubber,  coffee,  nitrate,  tin,  cocoa,  mate,  lumber,  guano. 

To  make  a  large  product  map  of  South  America. 

By  use  of  an  outline  map  on  board,  a  test  in  ' '  place  geog- 
raphy" as  a  final  review. 

A  debate  as  to  which  of  three  classes  to  place  the  different 
countries  as  Braizl,  Argentina  and  Chili  is  the  first  class. 
(Aim  to  help  children  to  judge  the  important  factors  that 
favor  the  progress  of  a  country.) 

Make  a  cross  section  diagram  of  the  region,  showing 
products  raised  at  different  altitudes  in  the  equational  coun- 
tries— Peru,  Bolivia. 

Work  toward  an  exhibit  of  material  gathered  together 
on  South  America. 

To  make  a  scrap  book  which  can  be  handed  down  to  the 
next  class  studying  South  America  as  part  of  their  equipment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS: 

Brigham  &  JMcFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography. 

Book  II. 
Tarr  &  McMurry :     Geography,  Book  II. 

REFERENCES: 

Bingham  :     Across  South  America. 

Bowman :     South  America. 

Carpenter:     South  America. 

Coe:     Our  American  Neighbors. 

Herbertson :     Descriptive   Geography,    Central   and 

South  America. 
Lane :     Strange  Lands  Near  Home. 
Markwick:     South  American  Republics. 
Handbook  for  each  of  the  Republics  issued  by  the 

Bureau   of   American   Republics,   Washington, 

D.  C. 
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AFRICA. 

To  find  the  reason  why  Africa,  known  long  before  the  United 
States,  is  the  least  progressive  of  the  continents. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Physical  Features. 

Location. 

Unhealthful. 

Excessive    heat   and   scarcity    of   rainfall   causes 
deserts. 

Excessive  heat  and  overabundance  of  rain  result- 
ing in  tropical  jungles,  plants  and  animals. 
Coast  line ;  malarial. 
Surface. 

Almost  continuous  rim  of  mountains  near  coast. 
Interior  a  plateau  of  deserts. 

Coastal  plain — short,  because  it  is  regular.  Africa 
is  three  times  the  size  of  Europe  but  has  a  shorter 
coast  line,  hence,  few  harbors. 
Drainage. 

Rivers  numerous  but  not  navigable  to  a  great  ex- 
tent because  of  insurmountable  falls. 
Conclusion:     Given  by  the  pupils. 

Character  of  early  inhabitants. 

Lowest  type  of  savage. 
Resisted  civilization. 

Introduction :     Conditions  in  Africa  are  improving  since 
the  entrance  of  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 
To  find  reasons  why  European  nations  appropriated  Africa. 

Need  of  expansion  commercially. 

Improved  transportation  facilities;  invention  of  steam- 
ship. 

Need  of  new  territory  for  colonization  because  of  over- 
flow population. 

Industrial  development. 
Need  of  raw  material. 
Desire  for  new  market. 

Conclusion :     Given  by  the  pupils. 

To  determine  whether  the  results  of  European  occupation  have 
been  good. 

Nearly   all  of  Africa  under  European  domination,   ex- 
cepting Abyssinia  and  Liberia. 
]\Iaterial  improvement. 
Culture. 

Natives  kept  in  order. 
Slave  trade  stopped. 
Establishment  of  missions. 
Conclusion:     Given  by  the  pupils. 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  find  why  Africa  is  called  the  Dark  continent. 

To  find  why  Africa,  the  second  largest  continent,  has  a  small- 
er population  than  Europe. 

To  find  why  Africa  was  so  late  to  be  explored. 

To  study  the  Congo  region. 

Special  subjects  of  interest: 

Cape-to-Cairo      Railroad;      Stanley;      Livingstone; 
pyramids. 

To  explain  how  Egypt,  which  was  once  the  leading  power  of  the 
world,  has  become  dependent  upon  England. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  account  for  its  former  greatness. 

Location. 

Bordering     seas     and     deserts     gave     protection 
against  invasion. 
Drainage. 

Nile  River. 
Character  of  the  people. 

Cultured — art,    architecture,    literature,    science. 
Peaceful.     Attentive  to  improvements  rather  than 
conquests. 
To  account  for  the  decline  of  the  nation. 
Mixture  of  peoples. 
Lack  of  national  spirit. 

Government:    Monarchy,  tribute  paid  to  Turkey, 
under  control  of  England. 
Conclusion :     Given  by  the  pupils. 

Projects  centering  around: 

British  South  Africa. 
Barbary  States. 
French  Possessions. 
Abyssinia. 
Liberia. 
Madagascar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS : 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography, 

Book  11. 
Tarr  &  McMurry :     New  Geography,  Part  II. 

REFERENCES: 

Badlam :     Views  in  Africa. 

Carpenter :     Africa. 

DuChaillu:     Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator. 

Herbertson :     Africa. 

Kelly :     Egypt. 
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Lyde :     A  Geography  of  Africa. 
McDonald:     Hassan  in  Egypt. 
Starr:     Mustafa,  the  Egyptian  Boy. 
Wade:     Our  Little  African  Cousin. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

PROJECTS. 

To  read  the  surface  map  of  Australia  and  determine 
from  its  location,  its  surface  features,  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds  and  its  rivers  the  following:  Kind  of 
climate,  harborage  and  transportation  facilities,  agricultural 
sections  and  the  section  of  the  densest  population.  Verify 
or  correct  your  conclusions. 

To  trace  the  resemblance  of  Australia  to  South  America 
in  the  surface,  climate  and  coastline  of  South  America. 

To  trace  the  effect  of  the  eastern  range  of  mountains 
upon  the  rainfall;  effect  of  little  rainfall  upon  the  drainage; 
the  effect  of  few  navigable  streams  upon  travel  and  trans- 
portation and  explain  why  there  is  so  much  of  Australia  about 
which  little  is  known. 

To  find  the  reason  for  there  being  no  large  cities  along 
the  Murray  River,  the  one  stream  of  any  size  that  does  not 
go  dry. 

To  explain  the  reasons  for  the  vegetable  and  animal  life 
of  Australia  being  different  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
any  other  continent. 

Compare  Australia  and  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  in  its  industries  and  products. 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term.  The  Commonwealth 
of  Australia. 

To  show  in  what  ways  Australia  and  Great  Britain  de- 
pend upon  each  other. 

To  study  the  location  of  the  principal  cities  and  explain 
why  they  should  all  be  on  the  eastern  coast. 

To  make  a  report  on  the  following  subjects  of  interest: 
Early  History  of  Australia;  Great  Barrier  Reef;  The  Salt 
Bushes;  The  Boomerang;  The  Australian  "Bush." 

To  trace  a  ship's  journey  from  New  York  to  Australia, 
deciding  which  would  be  the  shortest  route  and  what  the 
cargo  might  be  each  way. 

To  trace  a  ship  from  Melbourne  to  Liverpool. 

To  explain  why  New  Zealand  is  such  a  valuable  colony 
of  Great  Britain. 

To  determine  what  advantages  there  are  in  New  Zealand 
that  attract  young  men  from  other  countries. 

To  find  why  they  raise  sheep  for  mutton  rather  than 
wool  in  New  Zealand.     See  Carpenter:     Geography. 


To  determine  why  the  small  islands  scattered  through 
the  Pacific  Ocean  play  such  an  important  part  in  international 
affairs.  Note:  Spend  several  days  on  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  studying  the  map  and  learning  to  what  countries 
these  islands  belong  and  what  advantage  they  are  to  that 
country.  Give  special  attention  to  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Celebes, 
Borneo,  New  Guinea,  the  Philippines  and  Tasmania. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS : 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography, 

Book  II. 
Tarr  &  McMurry :     Book  II. 

REFERENCES: 

Carpenter :     Australia. 

George:  Little  Journeys  to  Hawaii  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Herbertson  :  Descriptive  Geography  —  Australia 
and  the  Oceans. 

Jenks:     Ba-long-long,  the  Igorot  Boy. 

Kellogg:     Australia* and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 

Krout :     Alice 's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

MacClintock :     Philippines. 

Nixon-Roulet :     Our  Little  Australian  Cousin. 

Pratt :     Stories  of  Australia. 

St.  Nicholas:     Island  Stories. 

Wade:  Our  Little  Hawaiian  Cousin;  Our  Little 
Philippine  Cousin;  Our  Little  Brown  Cousin. 

Winslow:     Our  American  Neighbors. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  completion  of  this  grade  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  indicated  below: 

Be  able  to  use  intelligently  text  books,  library  books, 
and  other  references  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Be  familiar  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  geog- 
raphy, such  as  the  distribution  of  plant  regions  as  re- 
lated to  rainfall  and  temperature,  and  the  dependence 
of  these  on  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  at  differ- 
ent seasons ;  the  wind  belts,  their  relation  to  the  highlands 
and  lowlands  and  the  consequent  rainfall  and  drainage 
conditions. 

Be  able  to  plan  trips  for  travel,  to  understand  ship- 
ping routes  for  fruits,  grains,  and  other  commodities. 

Be  able  to  draw  a  rough  map  of  the  continents  and 
countries  studied,  locating  the  important  physical  fea- 
tures and  cities. 
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Be  able  to  use  the  following  intelligently  in  solving 
problems : 

AFRICA. 

Border  States,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel, Indian  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Aden,  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
Red    Sea,    Mediterranean    Sea,    Strait    of    Babel 
Mandeb. 
Projections: 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Surface  features : 

Atlas,    African  Highlands,    Sahara  Desert,   Lib- 
yan Desert. 
Rivers : 

Nile,  Zambesi,  Congo,  Niger. 
Lakes : 

Victoria,  Nyanza,  Albert  Nyanza. 
Important  Political  Divisions. 
Cities : 

Cairo,    Alexandria,    Cape    Town,    Johannesburg, 
Kimberley. 
Islands : 

Madagascar,  Cape  Verde,  Canary. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  ISLANDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

Indian  Ocean,  Bass  Strait,  Pacific  Ocean,  Tam- 
son  Sea,  Great  Barrier  Reef. 
Surface  Features: 

Eastern  Mountains,   Great  Sandy  Desert,  Great 
Victoria  Desert. 
Rivers : 

Murray. 
Important  political  divisions. 
Cities : 

Melbourne,   Sydney,  Brisbane,  Hobart,  Welling- 
ton, Auckland. 
Islands : 

New  Zealand,  Tasmania. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Atlantic   Ocean,    Caribbean   Sea,   Pacific,    Strait 
of  Magellan. 
Projections: 

Cape  Horn. 
Surface  Features: 

Guinea    Highlands,    Brazilian    Highland,    Andes 
Mountains,  Desert  of  Atacama. 
Rivers : 

Amazon,  Orinoco,  Plata-Parana,  San  Francisco. 
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Lakes : 

Titicaca. 
Important  political  divisions. 
Cities : 

Para,   Pernambnco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,   Sao 
Paulo,    Buenos    Aires,    Valparaiso,    LaPaz,    Auto- 
fogasta. 
Islands : 

Trinidad,  Falkland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

See  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  division  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  classified  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
course. 
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GRADE  VIA. 

ASIA;  MINNESOTA;  NORTH  CENTRAL  SECTION  OF 
UNITED  STATES. 

DIRECTIONS. 

In  the  study  of  Asia,  it  is  the  plan  to  take  the  country  as  a 
whole,  emphasizing  the  main  physical  features  and  the  part  they 
play  in  making  the  people  what  they  are  as  shown  in  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  exile,  the  nomad,  the  Hindoo  and  the  Chinese. 

Study  in  detail  China,  Japan  and  India.  Spend  less  time  on 
the  other  countries,  emphasizing  the  typical  features,  as  the  no- 
madic spirit  of  the  desert,  effects  of  bad  government  in  Turkey, 
Biblical  interest  in  Syria,  the  w^onderful  resources  of  Siberia. 

The  work  on  the  United  States  is  begun  in  this  grade  in  order 
that  more  time  may  be  given  the  study  of  our  country.  Starting 
with  the  material  nearest  at  hand,  our  own  state,  we  follow  with 
the  North  Central  section  as  a  natural  step.  There  should  be  a 
detailed  study  of  Minnesota,  keeping  in  view  the  aim,  to  create  a 
deep  interest  and  love  for  our  own  state.  It  is  unique  in  many 
ways :  in  its  great  size  and  variety  of  resources ;  in  its  many  Indian 
names,  all  of  which  have  a  meaning  and  many  a  legend  connected 
with  them. 

ASIA  AS  A  WHOLE. 

To  understand  the  four  great  divisions  of  Asia  as  they  are  deter- 
mined by  the  trend  of  the  highlands.  Mountain  ranges  cross,  making 
a  figure  X. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Southwestern  Asia. 

Arabia,    Turkey,    Caucasia,   Persia,   Afghanistan   and 
Baluchistan  to  be  studied  under  the  following  topics: 
Surface. 

Many  mountains  and  plateaus  and  plains  with  a 
rim  of  mountains,  the  middle  usually  occupied  by 
a  salt  lake  or  swamp. 
Climate. 
'  Dryness  of  climate  the  most  unfavorable  condition. 

People. 

Chiefly  farmers  and  herdsmen. 

Northern  Asia. 

Siberia,  and  Russian  Turkestan. 
Surface. 

Largely  prairies,  tundras  and  forest  regions. 
Climate. 

Very  dry,  causing  desert  in  southern  part. 
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Eastern  Asia,  the  most  important  districts. 

China,  Manchuria,  Chosen  or  Korea,  Japan,  Slam, 
Annam. 
Surface. 

Coastal  plain,  a  rich  alluvial  plain. 

Western  plateau,  bleak,  suited  only  to  nomadic 
tribes. 

Southern  Asia. 

India,  Burma,  Malay  Peninsula, 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  the  influence  of  the 
mountain  ranges  upon  the  climate. 

Principal  ranges  and  direction. 
The  service  of  the  Himalayas, 
Mt.  Everest. 

To  study  the  drainage  systems  of  Asia. 

Rivers  of  the  north  are  large  but  of  little  use. 

Rivers  of  the  eastern  slope  are  of  wonderful  commer- 
cial value. 

Rivers  of  the  south  are  of  service  to  India. 

Rivers  of  southwestern  Asia  are  of  great  use  in  the  irri- 
gation of  a  dry  country. 

To  study  the  coast  line  in  reference  to  its  commercial  and  de- 
fensive advantages. 

CHINA. 

Introduction :  Two  thousand  years  ago  the  people  of 
Europe  were  barbarous,  living  in  huts,  feeding  upon  fish, 
wearing  skins,  hunting  and  fishing  for  a  living,  while  the 
Chinese  were  in  a  state  of  high  civilization  for  that  time,  hav- 
ing well  organized  government,  an  established  religion,  lived 
in  houses,  wore  silks,  could  read  and  .write,  had  printing 
presses,  schools,  orphanages  and  hospitals.  At  this  point  the 
Chinese  ceased  to  progress  and  for  centuries,  while  the  west- 
ern world  was  advancing  their  mode  of  life,  remained  the 
same. 

To  determine  why  the  Chinese  are  so  backward. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Isolation. 

Desert  Barriers, 

Chinese  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  Tibetan  Plateau. 
Mountain  Barriers. 

Altai,  Himalayas,  Thian  Shan,  Kuen-Lun, 
The  Sea. 

Gulf  of  Pechille,   Yellow  Sea,   East  China   Sea, 
South  China  Sea. 
The  Great  Wall. 
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Results  of  isolation  on  the  character  of  the  people. 

Suspicion  of  strangers; 

Aversion  to  new  methods  of  doing  things; 

Worship  of  ancient  customs; 

Density  of  population; 

Self  satisfaction; 

Superstition. 

Conclusion:  Because  of  the  natural  barriers  and  the 
altitude  of  the  people,  China  has  been  almost  inaccessible  to 
other  countries.  The  Chinese  did  not  venture  out  themselves 
nor  allow  others  to  enter.  As  these  barriers  made  the  country 
practically  free  from  attack  by  enemies,  the  warlike  aggres- 
sive spirit  of  the  people  gradually  gave  place  to  a  non- 
progressive, self-satisfied,  unambitious  state  that  has  allowed 
China  to  fall  far  behind  in  the  march  of  progress. 

Introduction:  China  is  much  like  the  United  States  in 
size  and  surface  features,  that  is,  in  having  an  eastern  slope, 
well  watered  plains,  and  western  highlands.  Unlike  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  density  of  population  is  along  the 
seaboard. 

To    explain   the   crowding   of    population   into   a    comparatively 
small  area  along  the  coast. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Physical  Condition. 

Location. 

China  extends  into  the  tropics  and  as  far  north 
as  54°,  yet  has  a  climate  which  along  the  seaboard 
is  very  favorable  from  north  to  south,  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  sea  breezes  and  the  Japanese 
current. 
Prevailing  winds. 

In  the  east,  make  li\nng  conditions  favorable; 
In  the  west,  make  it  almost  uninhabitable  except- 
ing for  the  nomadic  tribes; 
Monsoons,  typhoons. 
Drainage. 

Hwang-ho,  "China's  Sorrow." 

AVonderful  deposits  on  flood  plain; 
Frequent  change  of  course; 
Great  floods  caused  by  heavy  rains  accompany- 
ing the  monsoons;  lack  of  forests  on  mountain 
slopes. 
Yangtse  Kiang. 

Great  length,  great  service  to  China,  numerous 
important  cities  along  its  banks. 
Few  streams  in  western  part. 
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Conclusion :  The  eastern  slope  is  favorable  to  living 
conditions.  The  western  part  of  the  country  is  practically 
uninhabitable. 


Introduction:  In  China,  travel  is  confined  very 
largely  to  wheelbarrow  service  or  sedans,  using  man  power. 
None  but  army  officers  use  horses,  the  people  as  a  rule  being 
afraid  of  them.  A  horse  is  not  a  common  sight  in  China. 
Cows  and  sheep  are  also  very  rare  excepting  in  the  remote 
country  districts.     Pigs  and  chicken,  however,  are  numerous. 

To   determine   why   these  domestic  animals  are  so   scarce  in  a 
country  where  agriculture  is  one  of  the  leading  industries. 

Agricultural  resources. 

Size  of  farms  as  affected  by  density  of  population. 

Use  of  mountain  sides  and  river  rafts. 

Irrigation. 

Principal  crops :  rice,  tea,  cotton,  mulberry  leaves. 

Conclusion :  The  farming  land  is  so  limited  in  propor- 
tion to  the  density  of  population  that  every  available  foot  of 
it  must  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  raising  food  for  the 
people ;  therefore,  feed  for  cattle  and  horses  is  so  scarce  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  use  these  animals,  man  labor  being 
much  cheaper. 

To  determine  why  China,  the  oldest  country  in  point  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  still  young  in  the  development  of  its  manufacturing  industries. 

Plain  regions  are  used  intensively  for  agriculture. 
Mountains  as  a  rule  are  not  forest  covered.  ^ 

Ancient  forests  have  long  been  cut  down. 
Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  forestry. 
Rich  iron  mines  have  not  been  developed. 

Conclusion :  Neither  fuel  nor  water  power  has  been 
available  to  any  extent  to  carry  on  manufacturing.  This,  com- 
bined with  its  attitude  toward  the  use  of  machinery,  has 
caused  China  to  be  very  slow  in  the  development  of  her  manu- 
facturing industries. 

ADDITIONAL  PROJECTS. 

Show  that  China,  because  of  her  rich  natural  resources 
and  the  character  of  her  people  may  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most manufacturing  countries. 

Take  an  imaginary  trip  down  the  coast,  stopping  at  the 
following  points  of  interest:  Tientsin,  Peking,  Keo-chau, 
Shanghai,  Nanking,  Hankow,  Canton,  Hong  Kong. 

To  make  reports  on  the  following  special  topics:  Govern- 
ment; peculiarities  of  spoken  and  written  language;  ancestry 
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worship;  religion;  traveling;  the  queue;  foot  binding;  schools; 
bamboo;  boat  houses;  treaty  ports;  Grand  Canal;  pagodas; 
funerals  and  weddings;  fishing;  tea  culture. 

To  collect  and  arrange  an  exhibit  of  things  made  in 
China, 

Why  are  the  Chinese  the  best  of  laborers? 

State  the  connection  between  the  summer  rains  and 
dense  population  of  China. 

Compare  the  southeastern  and  northwestern  parts  of 
China  in  relation  to  density  of  population. 

ASIA  AS  A  WHOLE— PROJECTS. 

To  determine  the  following: 

Why  the  desert's  edge  is  a  natural  place  for  the  produc- 
tion of  handmade  rugs. 

Why  the  route  of  the  Trans-Siberian  is  more  favorable 
for  a  railroad  than  regions  farther  north  or  farther  south. 

Why  there  are  neither  railroads  nor  navigable  rivers  in 
a  large  area  of  Central  Asia. 

Why  the  people  in  one  part  of  India  eat  wheat  and  those 
of  another  part  eat  rice. 

'Why  the  valley  of  the  Indus  is  so  much  less  densely  popu- 
lated than  that  of  the  Ganges. 

Of  what  advantage  to  England  is  the  possession  of  India  ? 

To  compare  modes  of  living  in  various  districts:  tents 
in  the  desert,  bamboo  houses  in  Japan,  boat  houses  in  China. 

To  compare  modes  of  travel :  bullock  carts,  wheelbarrow, 
jinrikisha,  elephant,  camel,  railroad. 

To  contrast  clothing  worn  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

To  trace  a  ship  from  Hong  Kong  to  London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS: 

Tarr  &  McMurry:     New  Geography,  Book  II. 
Brigham  &  McFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography. 

REFERENCES : 

Campbell :     Asia. 

Chamberlain :     Asia. 

Headland :     Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin. 

Huntington :     Asia. 

Johnston :     China. 

Lee:     When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  China. 

Smith:     Life  in  Asia. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Directions:  Beginning  with  an  intensive  study  of  Minne- 
sota, study  the  North  Central  Section.  Spend  some  time  on  the 
early  history  of  the  state  as  it  has  given  significance  to  so  many 
of  the  names  of  the  countries ;  the  great  differences  between  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state  in  many  respects;  its 
wonderful  waterways  and  principal  railroad  lines. 

To  determine  why  Minnesota  is  so  prominent  commercially  and 
industrially. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  show  that  Minnesota  is  the  geographical  center  of  the 
United  States. 

To  show  that  its  latitude  insures  long  days  in  the  growing 
season. 

To  determine  what  its  size  has  to  do  with  its  importance: 

Breadth,  length,  area. 

Compare  with  New  England,  France,  British  Isles. 

To  show  that  the  soil  of  Minnesota  has  been  favorable  to 
agriculture  or  that  other  resources  such  as  iron  and  lumber  are 
abundant. 

Rich  black  loam  of  southern  Minnesota. 
Glacial  deposit  of  northern  Minnesota. 

To  show  that  Minnesota  is  the  head  of  three  great  river 
systems. 

To  account  for  Minnesota's  healthful  climate.  Elevation,  good 
drainage,  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  winter  season;  summer 
season. 

To  find  why  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth  have  become  rail- 
road centers. 

Note :  The  pupils  should  gain  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  main  lines  in  their  state,  the  general  direction  and  where 
they  center: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul; 

Northern  Pacific ; 

Great  Northern; 

Northwestern ; 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

To  learn  what  two  conditions  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Minneapolis  into  the  greatest  flour  milling  city  in 
the  world. 

Note:  This  involves  a  study  of  the  wheat  section, 
water  power  of  St.  Anthony  Falls  and  transportation 
facilities. 

To  account  for  the  leading  position  Minnesota  holds  in  iron 
ore  production. 

To  learn  why  people  from  foreign  lands  seek  Minnesota. 

Note :     This  involves  study  of  immigration. 
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Eeason  for  leaving  the  fatherland;  difficulties  on  reach- 
ing America;  Ellis  Island;  differences  in  language  and 
manner  of  living. 

Opportunities  Minnesota  has  to  offer : 

Mining  for  Finns,  Russians,  Austrians,  Bohemians, 

Railroad  labor  for  Italians. 

Agriculture  for  Scandinavians  and  Germans. 
What   Minnesota    should    do    for   the    foreigner   to 
make   him   feel    at   home    and   love   Minnesota   and  his 
adopted  country. 

Conclusion:  Minnesota  is  prominent  commercially  and 
industrially  because  of  its  favorable  location,  its  soil  and 
climate,  its  unusual  transportation  facilities,  its  varied  re- 
sources, and  the  great  number  of  its  industries. 

To  determine  why  Minnesota  has  lost  its  position  as  one  of  the 
leading  lumber  states. 

This  is  a  study  of  forest  conservation,  loss  by  fire,  and 
lack  of  government  control. 

To  learn   where  they   are   located   and   for  what  the   following 
towns  in  Minnesota  are  important: 

St.  Paul,  INIinneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Cloud,  Winona,  Man- 
kato,  Red  AA^ing,  Faribault,  Stillwater,  Owatonna. 

To  give  drill  in  locating  places  of  secondary  importance. 

Note :  This  drill  is  to  give  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
hear  these  names  and  to  have  an  idea  of  their  location.  They 
are  not  to  be  memorized. 

Albert  Lea,  Pipestone,  Brainerd,  Crookston,  Fergus  Falls, 
Rochester. 

To   sketch   from   memory   a   map   of  Minnesota  and   put  in   the 
following: 

Rivers. 

Mississippi,  Minnesota,  St.  Croix,  Red  River  of 
the  North. 

Lakes. 

Superior,  Big  Stone,  Traverse,  Mille  Lacs,  Lake 
of  the  Woods. 

Cities. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Winona,  St.  Cloud, 
Mankato. 

Railroads. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Northern  Pacific, 
Great  Northern  and  Northwestern. 

To  learn  about  the  educational,  reformatory  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  Minnesota. 
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To  make  special  reports  on  places  of  interest. 

State  Capitol ; 
Minnehaha  Falls; 
Maiden  Rock; 
Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix; 
State  Prison. 

To  make  a  collection  of  Indian  Legends  as  an  addition  to  the 
geography  and  history  material  of  the  building. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS: 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:  Book  II,  Supplement  on 
Minnesota. 

Frye:  Grrammar  School  Geography,  Supplement 
on  Minnesota. 

Tarr  &  McMurry :  Book  II,  Supplement  on  Minne- 
sota. 

REFERENCES: 

Carney,    Mary    Vance :     Minnesota,    Star    of    the 

North, 
Pollock:     Our  Minnesota. 
Sutherland  &  Sanford:     Practical  Exercises  in 

Geography. 

THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Note:  This  section  of  the  United  States  should  receive 
the  most  careful  attention  as  it  is  the  part  with  which  we  are 
closely  associated.  It  should  be  thoroughly  done  and  if  time 
is  limited,  it  should  be  carried  over  to  the  next  semester  rather 
than  slighted. 

To  determine  why  our  coast  cities  and  much  of  Europe  looks  to 
this  section  for  its  bread,  meat  and  other  foods. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Surface. 

Great  extent  of  level  land  that  is  easy  to  cultivate. 
Moisture. 

Plentiful  in   all   but  western   portion,   brought  by 
winds  from  the  south  and  east. 
Climate. 

Continental,  hot  summers  and  effect  upon  crops; 
effect  of  Great  Lakes  in  northern  section. 
Drainage. 

Mississippi  System,    well    watered;    Ohio,    and    its 
main  tributaries ;  Missouri ;  Platte ;  Arkansas. 
Resources. 

Wheat  sections ;  corn  section ;  tobacco  section ;  Blue 
Grass  region;  ranching  section;  fruit  section. 


Conclusion:  All  conditions  of  surface,  climate  and 
drainage  combine  to  make  the  Central  States  a  food  produc- 
ing region. 

To  prove  that  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  United  States  can 
live  almost  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

MINOR  PROJECT. 

To  make  a  list  of  the  follov»^ing: 

Food  Supplies. 

Flour,  fruits,  meat,  salt,  butter,  cheese,  cornmeal, 
breakfast  foods,  oatmeal,  canned  stuffs,  sugar  beets, 
soap,  starch. 
Building  Materials. 

Lumber,   sandstone,   limestone,   Portland   cement, 
slate,  granite,  sand  for  glass,  clay  for  bricks,  tile  . 
and  pottery,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  iron.  j 

Fuel  and  lighting  materials: 

Coal  wood,  oil,  gas,  water  power  and  copper  for 
electricity. 
Clothing  Materials. 

Woolen,    linen,    hides   for   shoes,    gloves,   leather 
goods  and  brushes. 
Furniture. 

Manufactured     extensively     in     Michigan     and 
Wisconsin. 
Transportation  Facilities. 
Numerous  waterways. 
Extensive  railroad  lines. 
Manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  vehicles  from  a  farm 
wagon  to  automobile  and  Pullman. 

Conclusion :  The  central  states  are  rich  enough  in  re- 
sources to  supply  their  own  needs  and  to  furnish  employment 
to  a  large  population  through  their  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activities. 

To   locate  the   centers  of  the   principal   industries,   such   as  the 
following: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Des  Moines, 
Oshkosh,  Grand  Rapids,  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  Madison,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Indianapolis,  Calumet. 

To   determine   which   side   will    have  the   highest  score  locating 
places  on  the  map. 

Sides  are  chosen.  Each  captain,  pointer  in  hand,  his 
side  lined  up  behind  him,  stands  before  the  unlettered  map. 
A  scorer  is  at  the  board.  The  teacher  calls  the  name  of  a 
place.     The  captains  point  out  as  quickly  as  they  can.     The 
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captain  who  finds  the  place  first  scores  a  point  for  his  side. 
The  pointers  are  then  handed  back  to  the  next  in  line  and  the 
captains  are  seated.  When  each  pupil  has  had  a  turn  the 
side  having  the  highest  score  wins  the  game. 

Blackboard  drills  on  memory  sketches  of  the  outlines  of 
the  different  states. 

To  report  on  following  subjects  of  special  interest: 

Mammoth  Cave; 

Ozark  Mountain  Region; 

Floods  of  the  Ohio; 

Artesian  wells  and  irrigation; 

Union  Stock  Yards; 

Soo  Canal; 

Blue  Grass  Region  and  Kentucky  thoroughbreds; 

Rookwood  pottery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography, 
Second,  Book. 

Carpenter:     North   America. 

Sutherland   &   Sanford:     Practical    Exercises    in 
Geography. 

Tarr  &  McMurry:     New  Geography,  Book  II. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  completion  of  this  grade  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  listed  below : 

Know  the  influences  of  the  surface  and  climate  of 
a  country  upon  the  life  of  a  people. 

Be  able  to  solve  problems  proceeding  from  cause  to 
effect  or  from  effect  to  cause. 

Be  able  to  tell  of  the  contributions  to  art,  literature, 
industry,  commerce,  religion,  government  and  economics 
made  to  the  world  by  the  chief  countries  of  Asia. 

Have  a  definite  notion  of  the  interdependence  of 
region  on  region  and  people  on  other  people,  and  thus 
show  what  caused  the  interchange  of  products  and  hence 
ideas  and  customs. 

Show  readiness  at  map  reading  for  use  in  books, 
daily  papers,  and  magazines. 

Be  able  to  draw  a  rough  map  of  Minnesota,  the  con- 
tinents and  countries  studied,  locating  the  important 
physical  features  and  cities. 

Be  able  to  use  the  following  intelligently  in  solving 
problems. 
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ASIA. 

Coast  AVaters. 

Ked   Sea,   Arabian   Sea,   Bay   of  Bengal,   South 
China  Sea,  East  China  Sea,  Sea  of  Japan,  Strait 
of  Malakka. 
Elvers. 

Tigris,  Euphrates,  Indus,  Ganges,  Jordan,  Yang- 
tze, Hoang,  Lena,  Ob,  Yenesei,  Bramaputra. 
Lakes. 

Caspian  Sea,  Ural  Sea,  Dead  Sea,  Baikal. 
Mountains. 

Himalaya,  Altai. 
Peaks. 

Everest,  Fujiyama. 
Cities. 

Peking,  Calcutta,  Hongkong,  Canton,  Shanghai, 
Bombay,  Singapore,  Hankau,  Jerusalem,  Sinyona, 
Benares,  Mecca,  Tientsin,  Delhi,  Tokio,  Yokohama, 
Osaka,  Vladivostok. 

MINNESOTA. 

Border  States. 
Natural  boundaries. 
Surface  Features. 

Vermillion,  ]Mesaba,  Cuyuna  Ranges. 
Rivers. 

Mississippi  Red  River  of  the  North 

Minnesota  St.  Croix. 

Lakes. 

Lake  Superior  Traverse 

Mille  Lacs  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Big  Stone 
Cities. 

St.  Paul  Mankato 

Minneapolis  Red  Wing 

Duluth  Faribault 

St.  Cloud  Stillwater 

Winona  Owatonna. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  SECTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Surface  Features. 


Ozark  Plateau 

Bad  Lands 

Rivers. 

Mississippi 

Platte 

Ohio 

Arkansas. 

Missouri 

Lakes. 

Superior 

Huron 

Michigan 

Erie. 
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Canals. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Cities. 

Chicago 

Louisville 

Milwaukee 

Des  Moines 

Cincinnati 

Oshkosh 

Toledo 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Cleveland 

Bay  City 

Kansas  City 

Madison 

Omaha 

Calumet 

St.  Louis 

Indianapolis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

See  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  division  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  classified  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
geography  course. 
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GRADE  VII-B. 

THE  TINTED  STATES  AND  HER  POSSESSIONS. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Review  the  work  of  the  preceding  grade  on  the  North  Central 
section.  Work  out  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States  on 
the  same  plan,  beginning  with  the  New  England  States.  In  the 
Standards  of  Attainment  twenty-five  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  listed.  There  are  at  least  seventy-five  cities  that  should  re- 
ceive attention  in  passing. 

Read  General  Directions  on  the  problem-project  method. 

The  suggested  treatment  of  a  section  is  worked  out.  This  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  projects  on  other  sections. 

Practical  exercises  in  Geography  by  Sutherland  and  Sanford 
offer  many  suggestions  on  the  study  of  the  United  States. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

To  determine  why  this  particular  section  should  develop  manu- 
facturing industries. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Physical  features. 

Location. 

Atlantic  seaboard. 

Proximity  to  Europe  and  mines  of  Canda,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Surface. 

Hilly,  thin  soil,  well  wooded. 
Drainage. 

Rivers  in  region  of  rain  and  snow  and  fed  by 
many  lakes,  hence  a  constant  supply  of  water. 

Many  rivers  have  rapids  and  water  falls,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  dam  and  turn  into  water  power. 

Tidal  rivers,  making  navigation  easy  for  many 
miles  inland. 
Climate. 

Prevailing  westerly  winds,  making  a  continental 
climate. 

Marked  difference  in  the  growing  season  in  the 
northern  and  southern  part  of  the  New  England 
section. 
Transportation  Facilities. 
Ocean  Ports. 
Tidal  Rivers. 
Many  Railroads. 

Conclusion :     New  England  because  of  its  location  upon 
the  seaboard,  its   cool   climate,   rough   surface  features,  and 
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short  rapid  streams  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  manufacturing, 
the  transportation  facilities  making  it  easy  to  gather  the  raw 
materials  and  to  procure  a  market  for  its  goods,  but  it  is  not 
suited  to  agriculture  on  a  large  scale. 

To  make  individual  reports  on  the  following  industries: 

Agriculture. 

Vegetables  in  large  quantities. 

Tobacco  fields  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Cranberry  bogs  of  the  Cape  Cod  Region. 
Manufacturing. 

Textiles,  leather  and  metal  goods  and  paper. 
Lumbering. 

Kinds  of  wood. 

Materials    furnished    for    manufactured    articles, 
such  as  boxes,  pails,  and  many  common  objects. 

Maple  sugar. 
Quarrying. 

Granite  for  building. 

Marble  for  interior  decoration  and  tombstones. 

Slate  for  roofing. 
Fishing.  , 

Varieties  and  importance  of  industry. 
Summary:     Emphasize  the  factory  phase,  the  great  out- 
put of  manufactured  articles  to  all  parts  of  our  country,  and 
the  many  centers  of  industry. 

To  take  imaginary  trips  to  places  of  special  interest,  such  as: 

A  maple  sugar  camp. 
A  marble  quarry. 

Boston:     Bunker    Hill,    Old    South    Church,    the    State 
House,  Fanueil  Hall. 
Plymouth. 

Harvard  University. 
The  Berkshires. 
Mount  Washington. 

What  influence  have  the  rivers  of  New  England  had  on  its  develop- 
ment? 
Why  is  fishing  profitable  off  the  coast  of  New  England? 
Of  what  commercial  importance  are  the  rocks  of  New  England? 
Why  has  Boston  grown  into  a  large  city? 

PROJECTS  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Account  for  so  many  large  cities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
Explain  why  New  York  has  grown  into  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  world. 

Give  reasons  for  Pittsburg  becoming  such  a  big  city. 
Tell  why  New  York  has  outgrown  Boston. 
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Account  for  western  New  York  being  a  great  fruit  grow- 
ing section. 

Tell  what  conditions  have  stimulated  dairying  in  New 
York. 

Find  out  why  Pittsburgh  should  manufacture  plate  glass. 

Determine  why  there  are  so  few  commercial  cities  on 
the  coast  of  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

Account  for  New  Orleans  being  so  important. 

Learn  why  Birmingham  is  called  the  "Pittsburgh  of 
the  South." 

Eixplain  the  reason  for  so  few  good  harbors  on  the  Gulf 
Coast. 

Explain  why  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  the  South. 

Wliy  is  mining  a  leading  industry  of  the  Plateau  Section. 

Explain  why  Colorado  is  called  the  "Switzerland  of 
America. ' ' 

Explain  how  good  crops  can  be  raised  in  a  section  where 
there  is  so  little  rain. 

Explain  why  there  are  so  few  large  cities  in  the  Plateau 
Section. 

Find  why  a  big  city  grew  up  on  the  site  of  Denver. 

Explain  how  there  can  be  a  big  city  on  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Show  why  the  real  wealth  of  California  is  not  in  its 
gold  mines. 

Account  for  Seattle  being  such  an  important  city. 

Tell  why  San  Francisco  has  such  a  favorable  location. 

What  made  Los  Angeles  become  so  important? 

Account  for  Portland  being  one  of  the  three  most  im- 
portant cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"Water  Routes. 

Duluth  to  Liverpool. 
New  York  to  Hamburg. 
San  Francisco  to  Yokohoma. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS : 

Brigham  &  IMcFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography, 

Second  Book. 
Frye:     School  Geography. 
Tarr  &  McMurry:     New  Geography,  Book  Two. 

REFERENCES : 

Allen :     Industrial  Studies — The  United  States. 

Bassett:     Stoiy  of  Lumber. 

Brooks:     Story  of  Cotton. 

Chase  &  Clow:     Stories  of  Industry. 

Cooke :     Day  in  An  Iron  Works. 
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Cooke :     Day  in  a  Shipyard. 

Cooke:     Visit  to  a  Coal  Mine. 

Cooke :     Visit  to  a  Cotton  Mill. 

Cooke:     Visit  to  a  Woolen  Mill. 

Cooke:     Day  With  Leather  Workers. 

King:     The  Land  We  Live  In. 

King:     This  Country  of  Ours. 

Kipling:     Captains  Courageous. 

Hotchkiss :     Representative  Cities  of  the  United 

States. 
Samuel:     Story  of  Iron. 
Samuel:     Story  of  Gold  and  Silver. 
Smith  :     Commerce  and  Industry. 
Smith:     Our  O'wn  Country. 
Southwork:     Great  Cities  of  the  United  States. 
WinsloAV:     The  United  States. 

ALASKA. 

PROJECTS. 

To  show  that  it  was  wise  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  buy  Alaska. 

To  show  why  many  people  thought  it  was  unwise  for 
Congress  to  buy  Alaska. 

To  take  an  imaginary  trip  to  Alaska  and  describe  by 
what  route  you  would  go,  the  places  you  would  visit,  the 
scenery  you  would  expect  to  see  and  the  industries  you  would 
wish  to  visit. 

Explain  how  it  is  you  can  pick  strawberries  at  Sitka 
while  at  Labrador,  in  the  same  latitude,  you  can  find  nothing 
but  grass. 

PORTO  RICO. 

PROJECTS. 

Find  out  why  United  States  wanted  to  own  Porto  Rico. 

Give  reasons  why  you  would  or  would  not  like  to  live  in 
Porto  Rico. 

Find  out  if  United  States  is  doing  anything  for  Porto 
Rico  that  will  help  to  improve  it.     What  things  are  needed? 

PANAMA. 

PROJECTS. 

To  find  reasons  why  the  United  States  was  willing  to 
spend  so  much  time  and  money  in  building  the  Panama  Canal. 

To  take  a  trip  4  through  the  Canal. 

To  determine  where  in  the  Panama  the  west  coast  is 
farther  east  than  the  east  coast. 
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HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

PROJECT. 

To  explain  why  United  States  was  very  glad  to  annex 
Hawaii. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  a  list  of  the  drawbacks  to  life  for  an  American 
girl  or  boy  in  the  Philippines. 

To  find  what  resources  there  are  that,  if  developed,  would 
make  the  Philippines  a  wealthy  country. 

To  find  several  reasons  why  they  build  their  houses 
upon  posts. 

To  find  in  what  ways  the  Philippines  have  benefitted  by 
being  under  the  control  of  the  United  States. 

CUBA. 

PROJECTS. 

Why  is  Cuba  called  "The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles?" 

To  give  reasons  why  people  from  Duluth  should  go  to 

Cuba  for  the  Avinter. 

If  United  States  should  go  to  war,  of  what  advantage 

would  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  be  to  her? 

OUR  ISLANDS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

PROJECTS. 

To  find  the  islands  of  Tutuila,  Guam,  Marcus  Island, 
Wake  Island,  Midway  Island,  Baker  Island,  Howland  Islands, 
and  to  give  a  reason  why  United  States  cares  to  own  these 
unimportant  places  so  far  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bishop :     Panama,  Past  and  Present, 
Burks:     Barbara's   Philippine   Journey. 
Carpenter:     North  America. 
Chamberlain :     North  America. 
George:     Little  Journeys  to  Alaska. 
George :     Little  Journeys  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Hall:     Panama  and  the  Canal. 
Jenks:     Ba-long-long,  the  Igorot  Boy. 
Knapp  :     Story  of  the  Philippines. 
Krout:     Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
MacClintock :     Philippines. 
Seaburry:     Porto  Rico. 
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Thomas:     Trails  and  Tramps  in  Alaska  and  New- 
foundland. 
Twombly:     Hawaii,  and  Its  People. 
Wade 
Wade 
Wade 
Wade 


Our  Little  Cuban  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Hawaiian  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Philippine  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Brown  Cousin. 


PROJECTS  IN  REVIEW. 

To  take  an  imaginary  aerial  trip  across  the  United  States 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  making  stops  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Denver.  Omalia,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Niagara  Falls. 

To  take  a  boat  trip  down  the  Mississippi. 

To  take  an  automobile  trip  through  the  New  England 
States. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  completion  of  this  grade  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  indicated  below: 

Have  definite  ideas  of  each  section  through  the 
study  of  the  most  striking  features  as  indicated  in  the 
course  of  study. 

Know  the  important  transcontinental  railroads, 
steamship  lines  and  ship  canals. 

Know  the  value  of  our  possessions  to  us  and  our 
benefit  to  them. 

Have  gained  the  power  of  thinking  accurately  and 
testing  the  accuracy  of  his  own  and  other  people's 
thinking. 

Be  able  to  draw  a  map  of  the  United  States,  locating 
the  physical  features  and  the  twenty-five  principal  cities. 

Be  able  to  use  the  following  intelligently  in  solv- 
ing problems: 

COAST  WATERS. 

Delaware  Bay,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Hampton  Roads, 
Strait  of  Florida,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, San  Francisco  Bay,  Puget  Sound. 

RIVERS. 

Mississippi,  Missouri,  Platte,  Columbia,  Snake, 
Colorado,  Arkansas,  Red  River  of  the  North,  Rio 
Grande,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Hudson,  Niagara,  Poto- 
mac, Connecticut,  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  St.  Mary's, 
Mohawk,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  James,  Niagara 
Falls,  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado. 
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LAKES. 

Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  Ontario,  Cham- 
plain,  Great  Salt  Lake. 

CANALS. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Welland,  Erie,  Cape  Cod, 
Panama. 

ISLANDS. 

Nantucket,  Long  Island,  Bermuda,  Bahamas, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaiian,  Philippine. 

CITIES. 

Boston,,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Galveston,  St. 
Louis,  Buffalo,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Pittsburg,  Port- 
land, (Oregon),  Portland,  (Maine),  San  Antonio, 
Seattle,  Hartford,  Providence,  Patterson,  AVashing- 
ton,  Salt  Lake  City,  Memphis,  Los  Angeles,  Birm- 
ingham, Manila,  Honolulu,  Juneau,  Nome. 

MOUNTAIN  FORMS. 

Rocky,  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade,  Appalachian,  Mt. 
Mitchel,  Pike's  Peak,  Lit.  Rainier,  Mt.  Shasta,  Great 
Basin. 

NATIONAL  RESERVATIONS. 

Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Yosemite  Park. 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

See  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  division  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  classified  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
course. 
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GRADE  VII-A. 

EUROPE. 
DIRECTIONS. 

Review  the  work  of  the  V-A  grade  on  Europe  as  a  whole. 
The  plan  of  the  work  of  the  VII-A  grade  is  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  the  most  prominent  European  countries  and  to  provide  for 
a  final  drill  that  will  give  the  pupil  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
continent.  As  the  separate  countries  are  studied,  refer  to  their 
colonies  and  establish  a  clear  conception  of  the  bond  between 
mother  country  and  colony,  and  also  give  occasion  for  a  review  of 
the  colony  itself. 

Where  possible  do  individual  work  in  reading,  literature, 
music  and  art  supplementing  the  work  in  Geography.  The  poems, 
songs  and  pictures  take  on  a  new  meaning  when  some  connection 
is  established  between  them  and  the  people  to  whom  they  relate. 

Suggested  projects  are  worked  out  for  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Holland  and  Germany,  Follow  the  same  plan  for  Prance  and 
Austria-Hungary. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  Colonial  possessions: 

Canada,  India,  Australia,  British  South  Africa,  New 

Zealand,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Mauritius  and  coaling 

stations. 

Introduction:  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  city  in  the 
world ;  more  manufacturing  than  any  other  country,  except 
the  United  States;  more  foreign  commerce;  greater  number 
of  vessels  upon  the  sea ;  more  colonies  than  any  other  country. 

To  find  out  why  Great  Britain  takes  the  lead  in  these  things. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  find  what  physical  advantages  Great  Britain  has. 

Location :     Between  50  degrees  and  61  degrees  North. 

Latitude:     Opposite  Labrador. 

Compare  the  climate  of  the  two  places. 
Explain  the  difference. 

Explain  location  in  reference  to  the  following: 
Other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  rest  of  Europe. 
The  United  States. 

Size :     Smallness  an  advantage. 

Industrial    centers   are  near  to   coal   mines   and 
shipping  points. 
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Climate  affected  by  the  following: 
Prevailing  westerly  winds. 
Gulf  Stream. 

"Weather  is  very  damp  and  very  changeable. 
"The  British  Isles  lie  near  the  cloudiest  part  of  one 
of  the  cloudiest  belts  on  the  earth."  Winters  are 
not  severe  but  summers  are  too  cold  for  many  kinds 
of  vegetation;  too  cool  for  wheat,  Indian  corn,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  sugar  cane;  suitable  for  barley,  oats, 
vegetables,  grass;  favorable  to  some  forms  of  manu- 
facturing, e.  g.,  cotton  and  linen.  Though  London 
is  800  miles  north  of  Chicago,  it  has  the  same  mean 
annual  temperature. 

Surface :     Plains  or  lowlands  suited  to  agriculture. 

Coast  line  very  irregular ;  good  harbors. 

Conclusion :  Its  nearness  to  Europe  and  its  situation  in 
direct  line  of  trade  routes;  its  small  size,  making  transporta- 
tion from  fuel  to  factor}'  and  from  factory  to  market  easy, 
and  its  mild  climate  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  Great 
Britain. 

To  find  out  what  the  character  of  the  people  has  had  to  do 
with  the  greatn-ess  of  the  country. 

A  sea-faring  nation  developed  from  necessity.  Sailors 
become  adventurers,  and  discovery  and  colonization  re- 
sulted, thus  a  people  noted  for  intelligence,  energy  and 
good  character  arose. 

To  find  what  natural  resources  Great  Britain  has  that  have 
helped  in  its  development. 

Grazing  lands; 
Coal,  iron  and  tin  mines; 
Great  fishing  banks; 
Quarry  products; 
Abundant  water  power. 

As  a  result  there  exist  varied  industries,  such  as: 

Manufacturing  of  textiles,  hardware,  iron  and  steel 
goods,  ships. 

Mining  of  iron,  coal,  tin,  salt ;  ranking  second  in 
coal  and  third  in  iron. 

Agriculture  and  grazing  Avith  cattle  and  sheep  rais- 
ing on  the  Islands  of  Alderney,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Shetland. 

Fishing  very  prominent  as  a  food  supply. 

Commerce  with  the  colonies  and  all  parts  of  the 
world — 

Exporting  textiles,  hardware,  iron  goods. 
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Exporting  food — meat  and  flour  especially, 
and  raw  materials  consisting  of  cotton,  wool,  tim- 
ber, building  stone. 

Conclusion:  Great  Britain  owes  its  greatness  to  the 
following  conditions : 

Climate  due  to  prevailing  westerly  winds; 
Its  coal  and  iron  being  so  near  at  hand; 
Great  commercial  advantages; 
Colonial  possessions ; 
Character  of  the  people. 

To  account  for  the  importance  of  the  following  cities: 

London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Manchester. 

To  study  the  following  special  topics: 

Westminster  Abbey,  Parliament  House,  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, Buckingham  Palace,  Trafalgar  Square,  Windsor  Castle. 

To  review  briefly  the  most  important  colonies: 

Canada,  India,  Australia,  and  British  Africa. 
To  emphasize  the  following  points: 

Principal  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Wide  distribution  of  territory. 

Strength  of  a  government  that  can  hold  together. 

England's  policy  with  her  colonies;  working  for  their  in- 
terests rather  than  to  enrich  the  mother  country.  Wherever 
England  goes  conditions  improve. 

Dependence  of  each  part  upon  the  other. 

Means  of  knitting  the  parts  together. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS: 

Tarr  &  McMurry :     New  Geography,  Book  Two, 

pages  263-276. 
Brigham  &  McFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography, 
Second  Book,  pages  275-285. 

REFERENCES : 

Baedecker:     Guide  Book  of  Great  Britain. 
George:     Little  Journeys  to  England  and  Wales. 
Grierson :     Scotland. 
Lyde:     Geography  of  the  British  Isles. 
Mansfield :     Our  Little  English  Cousin, 
McDonald:     Kathleen  in  Ireland. 
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GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

To   determine   why   Germany    has   such   superior   advantage  for 
European  trade. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Location. 

Central  position  in  these  days  of  many  railroads. 

Surface. 

Since  there  are  many  low  mountain  regions  where 
soil  is  too  poor  for  farming,  forests  grow,  hence  forest 
cultivation  and  conservation  is  carried  on  extensively 
and  lumbering  is  an  industry.  Lowlands  are  sandy 
and  highlands  rugged,  making  one-sixth  of  the 
surface  natural  pasture ;  therefore,  cattle  raising  is  a 
flourishing  industry. 

Climate. 

Cool  climate  combined  with  sandy  soil  favors  exten- 
sive growth  of  potatoes,  rye,  hay  and  sugar  beets. 

Drainage. 

Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Weser,  Vistula, 

To  determine  why  no  European  country  during  the  last  century 
has  grown  as  rapidly  as  Germany. 

Strong  central  government; 
Development  of  resources; 
Compulsory  education ; 
Scientific  research  encouraged : 
Improved  transportation  facilities: 

Railroads,  harbors,  canals,  tunnels,  steamship  lines. 
Establishment  of  colonies: 

Reference  to  any  colonies  Germany  may  possess. 

To  find  reasons  for  Germany's  fall  from  a  great  world  power. 

Character  of  the  rulers ; 

Wrong  ideas  of  their  importance  as  a  nation; 

Aggressive  spirit; 

Greed  for  power; 

Need  of  expansion. 

To  study  the  principal  cities. 

Berlin,  Hamburg,  Stettin,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Chemnitz, 
]\Iunich,  Cologne,  Frankfort  on  the  ]\Iain,  Nuremberg,  Breslau, 
Strassburg,  Dusseldorf. 

To  see  in  what  ways  the  Rhine  serves  Germany. 

To  find  why  the  soil  causes  Germany  to  have  black  bread. 

To  take  an  imaginary  trip  on  the  Rhine. 

To  take  an  imaginary  trip  through  the  Black  Forest. 

To  visit  Heidelberg  in  imagination. 


I 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS : 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:     Essentials  of  Geography, 

Book  II. 
Tarr  &  McMurry :     New  Geography,  Book  II. 

REFERENCES : 

Baedecker:     Guide  Book  of  Germany  and  of  the 

Rhine. 
Carpenter:     Europe. 
Chamberlain :     Europe. 
Dawson :     Evolution  of  Modern  Germany. 
George :     Little  Journey  to  Germany. 
Sedgwick:     Home  Life  in  Germany. 

HOLLAND. 

To  discover  why  Holland,  though  so  small,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  nations  commercially. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  determine  what  the  physical  features  have  had  to  do  with 
her  development. 

Location  and  boundaries. 

On  the  sea  coast;  much  of  it  below  sea  level.   See 
Brigham  &  McFarlane,  pages  260-262. 
Long  coast  line;  excellent  harbors. 
Trained  seamen. 

Daring,    seeking   adventure,    discover   new   lands 
and  trade  begins  through  mother  country  and  colon- 
ies for  manufacturing  and  food  stuffs. 
On    the    natural    roadway    to    central    and    northern 
Europe. 

Surrounded   by   the   greatest   commercial   counties  of 
Europe  and  connected  by  rivers,  railroads  and  sea: 
Surface  and  Drainage : 
Low  and  swampy ; 
Reclamation  of  land ; 
Easy  to  build  roads  and  railroads; 
Canals; 

Rhine  River  crosses  Holland. 
Size : 

Area  small  and  population  large;  cannot  raise 
enough  to  support  themselves;  must^  therefore,  im- 
port raw  material. 

To  determine  what  the  character  of  the  people  has  had  to  do 
with  the  development  of  Holland. 

Very  industrious  and  thrifty; 

Hardy  seamen ; 
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Have  a  strong  love  of  liberty  in  defense  of  which 
they  have  become  inured  to  hardship. 
Are  intelligent. 

Note:     Emphasize  the  following  points: 

Great  share  of  trade  is  in  goods  which  are 
in  transit. 

Chief  exports  from  rich  colonies  go  to  Hol- 
^land  and  thence  are  distributed. 
Transportation  is  very  easy. 

Conclusion :  Holland  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  na- 
tions commercially  because  of  its  location,  its  flat  surface,  the 
necessity  of  importing  most  of  its  food  stuffs  and  raw  prod- 
ucts, and  its  class  of  inhabitants. 

To  find  why,  though  the  area  is  so  small  agriculture  is  the  chief 
industry. 

Climate — kinds  of  products  raised  under  certain  condi- 
tions prevailing  there. 

Why  dairying  is  so  important.  Soil  good  for  pasturage, 
but  poor  for  mineral  wealth. 

To  account  for  the  importance  of  manufacturing  as  an  industry 
though  there  is  little  mineral  wealth  and  no  water  power. 

Neighboring  coal  fields; 
Industry  of  the  people; 
Early  transportation  facilities; 
Raw  materials  from  the  colonies. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  find  how  so  small  a  country  has  been  able  to  maintain  its 
independence  among  such   aggressive   neighbors. 

Study  these  special  subjects  of  interest:  Dikes,  windmills 
and  their  uses,  canals,  Dutch  pottery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS : 

Brigham  &  McFarlaue :     Essentials  of  Geography, 

Second  Book. 
Frye:     Grammar  School  Geography. 
Tarr  &  McMurry:     New  Geography,  Book  Two. 

REFERENCES: 

.  Campbell :     The  Dutch  Boy. 
De  Groat:     When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Holland. 
George:     Little  Journey  to  Holland. 
Hall:     Dutch  Days. 
Mansfield :     Our  Little  Dutch  Cousin. 
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McDonald:     Martha  in  Holland. 
Perkins :     Dutch  Twins. 
Smith:     Holland  Stories. 

RUSSIA. 

To  account  for  the  development  of  Russia  being  so  retarded. 

Vast  extent  makes  it  difficult  to  handle  with  a  weak 
government. 

Coast  line  sufficient  in  extent  but  icebound  or  controlled 
by  foreign  nations. 

Having  no  natural  barriers  to  protect  it,  Russia  has  been 
subject  to  invasion,  thus  bringing  together  many  different 
peoples. 

Too  far  away  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  growing  civiliza- 
tion of  western  Europe. 

Approach  by  water  difficult  when  Russia  owned  only 
Arctic  seaports. 

Serf  system  kept  middle  class  down. 

Absolute  monarchy  killed  all  initiative. 

Conclusion :     Summary   of   facts. 

To  determine  what  advantages  Russia  has  for  future  development. 

Size :     Large  enough  to  be  self  sustaining. 
Resources. 

A  study   of   the   principal   cities:    Moscow,   Petrograd,   Riga,   Odessa, 
Warsaw,  Lodz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEXTS : 

Tarr  &  McMurry:     New  Geography,  Book  II, 
Brigham  &  McFarlane:     Second  Book. 

REFERENCES: 

Carpenter :     Europe. 
Chamberlain :     Europe. 
George :     Little  Journey  Series. 
Goodrich :     Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Wade :     Our  Little  Russian  Cousin. 

STANDARDS  6f  ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  completion  of  this  grade  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  indicated  below: 

Be  able  to  compare  and  contrast  the  countries  stud- 
ied with  each  other  and  with  the  other  important  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Know  the  most  important  industries  of  the  world 
and  the  part  that  each  one  plays  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world. 
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Know  the  rank  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
commercially,  their  chief  exports  and  imports,  and  the 
countries  between  which  most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on. 

Be  able  to  locate  the  colonies  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  tell  of  their  value  to  the  mother 
country  and  the  value  of  the  mother  country  to  the 
colonies. 

Be  able  to  draw  a  rough  map  of  the  continent  and 
the  countries  studied,  locating  the  physical  features  and 
important  cities. 

Be  able  to  use  the  following  intelligently  in  solving 
problems : 


BORDER  WATERS. 

North  Sea 

Aegean  Sea 

English  Channel 

Black  Sea 

Baltic  Sea 

White  Sea 

Bay  of  Biscay 

Irish  Sea 

Mediterranean  Sea 

Sea  of  Marmora 

Adriatic 

St.  George's  Channel 

STRAITS. 

Dover 

Dardanelles 

Gibraltar 

Bosphorus 

RIVERS. 

Thames 

Po 

Mersey 

Danube 

Seine 

Volga 

Rhone 

Tiber 

Rhine 

Vistula 

Elbe 

Dneiper 

LAKES. 

Geneva 

Caspian 

MOUNTAINS. 

Pyrennes 

Ural 

Alps 

Vosges 

Appennines 

Ardennes 

Carpathian 

Mt.  Vesuvius 

Caucasus 

PEAKS. 

Blanc 

Jungfrau 

Matterhorn 

Elburz 

ISLANDS. 

Corsica 

Malta 

Sardinia 

Crete 

Sicily 

Iceland 
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CITIES. 

London 

The  Hague 

Paris 

Cologne 

Berlin 

Warsaw 

Vienna 

Christiania 

Rome 

Budapest 

Petrograd 

Geneva 

Constantinople 

Genoa 

Liverpool 

Athens 

Antwerp 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Birmingham 

Rotterdam 

Munich 

•Glasgow 

Milan 

Marseilles 

Lyons 

Madrid 

Edinburg 

Naples 

Bordeaux 

Dublin 

Amsterdam 

Lisbon 

Odessa 

Venice 

Dresden 

Moscow 

Manchester 

Havre 

Stockholm 

Brussels 

Belfast 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

See  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  division  of  the 
subject  matter,  and  the  classified  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 
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GRADE  VIII-B. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  COMMERCE. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Through  a  series  of  related  topics,  build  up  a  conception  of 
the  Avorld  as  a  whole  through  commercial  relationships.  This 
offers  a  fine  opportunity  to  round  off  the  work  of  the  grades  in 
geography;  to  furnish  a  drill  in  locative  geography  and  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  cause  and  effect.  If  the  pupil  gets  the  deep  insight 
into  the  subject  that  this  general  review  should  give  him,  he  will 
understand  how  everything  depends  upon  the  natural  controls  and 
man's  response  to  them.  Current  events  should  contribute  many 
problems  to  be  worked  out.  Readjustments  following  the  AVorld 
War  will  offer  live  material  for  some  time. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  COMMERCE. 

To  consider  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  commerce. 

.     Few  regions  can  furnish  everything  needful. 

Overabundance  of  the  chief  products  of  a  region. 

AYealth  of  many  regions  confined  to  one  or  two  resources ; 
for  example,  ranching  in  the  west  or  the  nitrate  industry. 

Division  of  labor. 

Condition  of  over-crowded  countries  that  call  for  other 
occupations  than  agriculture. 

Demand  for  raw  materials  and  a  market  for  manufac- 
tured articles. 

To  single  out  the  great  staples  of  the  world,   and 

study  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  produced,  such  as 
climate,  soil,  surface  and  drainage.  Compare  the  output  in 
different  sections  and  determine  which  countries  lead  in  the^ 
production. 

To  study  transportation  facilities  and  the. connection  be- 
tween that  and  the  density  of  population  under  these  heads: 

The  sea,  the  great  commercial  highway. 

Inland  water  routes. 

Railroads. 

Other  means  of  transportation. 

To  compare  the  different  oceans  as  to  their  com- 
mercial value  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  ports  and 
explain  reasons  why  one  has  many  more  cities  than  another. 
Emphasize  the  service  of  the  following: 

Mediterranean  Sea. 

North  Sea,  densest  trade  center  of  the  world. 

Suez  Canal. 

Panama  Canal. 
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To  compare  the  northern  and  southern  continents 

as  to  their  commercial  importance  and  determine  what  the 
climate,  the  coastline,  the  drainage  and  the  class  of  inhabi- 
tants have  had  to  do  with  their  development. 

To  discover  the  factors  in  the  growth  of  a  nation.  Com- 
pare the  leading  countries  of  the  world  as  to  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, coal  and  iron  fields,  and  agriculture.  Make  lists 
of  these  leading  countries  as  to  their  importance  in  general, 
and  then  as  to  their  importance  in  these  industries.  Deter- 
mine the  position  of  each  country  as  to  general  importance, 
and  then  as  to  each  of  the  industries.  What  conclusion  do 
you  draw  from,  these  facts? 

To  make  a  survey  of  the  great  undeveloped  regions 
of  the  globe  and  suggest  what  the  possibilities  for  the  future 
might  be  if  latent  resources  were  developed. 

It  is  this  type  of  problem  that  members  of  the  Peace 
Commission,  statesmen,  and  business  men  have  to  solve  every 
day.  To  decide  which  of  the  natural  and  human  factors  in 
the  development  of  a  region  will  operate  favorably  and  which 
will  react  unfavorably  is  a  big  problem,  worthy  of  the  time 
and  energy  of  our  keenest  and  best  trained  thinkers.  The 
foregoing  projects  should  have  prepared  the  children  to  attack 
problems  of  this  sort.  If  the  children  are  not  prepared,  do 
not  attempt  the  problem. 

The  following  projects  are  designed  to  provoke  thought 
and  independent  investigation.  The  exact  conclusions  reached 
are  immaterial,  providing  they  are  the  result  of  the  pupil's 
own  effort: 

To  determine  why  we  have  such  organizations  as  a 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  commission  merchants  on  Michi- 
gan Street.  Trace  an  article  from  producer  to  consumer 
to  answer  this  question.  Do  the  middlemen  add  to  the 
value  of  the  product?  What  compensation  do  they 
exact?  Is  the  compensation  in  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered.     Conclusion. 

To  discover  why  boats  come  up  from  the  lower  lakes 
light  and  go  back  loaded  with  ore  and  grain?  Wliy  do 
they  not  bring  back  cargoes?  AVhat  might  they  bring 
more  of?  What  else  might  be  brought  by  rail  or  water 
that  we  might  produce  ourselves? 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENTS. 

Pupils  need  to  know  the  following: 

The  geographic  conditions  which  explain  the  distribution 
of  products  over  the  world. 

The  distribution  of  the  natural  markets  for  these  prod- 
ucts. How  trade  is  brought  about  between  areas  of  demand 
and  supply  and  the  methods  of  transportation  involved. 
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Reasons  for  commercial  importance  of  leading  nations. 

A  knowledge  of  the  relative  rank  of  the  great  commercial 
nations  and  their  relation  to  the  great  land  and  water  trade 
routes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Adams:     Elementary  Commercial  Geography. 

Brigham:     Commercial  Geography. 

Channing  &  Lansing:     The  Story  of  the  Great 

Lakes. 
Chisholm:     Commercial  Geography. 
Curwood  :     The  Great  Lakes. 
Day:     History  of  Commerce. 
Dodge:     Commercial  Geography. 
Gannett:     Commercial  Geography. 
Greene:     Coal  and  Coal  ]\Iines. 
Johnson :     IMathematical  Geography. 
Keller-Bishop  :     Industry  and  Trade. 
Lyde:     Man  and  His  Markets. 
Martin:     Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal. 
Nicolls:     Story  of  American  Coals. 
Redway :     Commercial  Geography. 
Robinson :     Commercial  Geography. 
Smith:     Commerce  and  Industry. 
Toothaker:     Commercial  Raw  Materials. 
Trotter:     Geography  of  Commerce. 
Van  Hise :     Conservation  of  the  Natural  Resources 

of  the  U.  S. 
Willets:     Workers  of  the  Nation. 
Government  Publication. 
Statesman's  Year  Book. 

GENERAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

"In  the  Public  Library. 

jIn  the  Juvenile  Department  of  the  Public  Library. 

*In  every  building. 

METHOD. 

Archer,  Lewis  &  Chapman :     The  Teaching  of  Geography 
in  Elementary  Schools:     Macmillan. 
*° Dodge  and  Kirchwey:     The  Teaching  of  Geography: 
Rand. 
*Dynes  :     Socializing  the  Child. 
°  Child  and  Nature :     Ginn. 
Frye:     Manual  of  Geography:     Ginn. 
Geike:     The  Teaching  of  Geography:     Macmillan. 
King:     Methods  and   Aids  in   Teaching  Geography: 
Lothrop. 
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°McMurry:     Special  Method  in  Geography:    Macmillan. 

Redway:     Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography:    Macmillan. 
°  Redway :     The  New  Basis  of  Geography :     Macmillan. 

Sutherland :     The  Teaching  of  Geography :     Scott. 
*Sutherland   &   Sanford:     Practical   Exercises   in   Geog- 
raphy, Book  I :     Silver. 
°  Trotter :     Lessons  in  the  New  Geography :     Heath. 

STANDARD  REFERENCES. 

Dryer:     High  School  Geography:     American  Book. 
"Freeman  &  Chandler:     The  World's  Commercial 

Products. 
McFarlane:     Economic  Geography:     Macmillan. 
°  Mill :     International  Geography. 
"Mill:     Hints  to  Teachers  and  Students  on  the  Choice  of 

Geographical  Books. 
"The  Statesman's  Year  Book. 

MAGAZINES. 

Atlantic  Education  Journal. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographic  Society. 

Current  Events. 

Journal  of  Geography. 

Journal  of  School  Geography. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

Material  of  Geography  which  may  be  obtained  free  or 
at  small  cost,  compiled  by  Mary  J.  Booth.  Publishers:  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  Publishing  Board,  78  East  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Sets  of  Pictorial  Geography,  including  illustrations  and 
200  words  of  illuminating  text  are  obtainable  at  small  cost 
from  Department  B,  National  Geographic  Society,  16th  and 
M  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  sets  already  issued  in- 
clude: Eskimo  Life,  Sahara  Life,  Land,  Water,  Air,  and  the 
United  States. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

"Adams:     Elementary  Commercial  Geography:  Appleton 
Brigham :     Commercial  Geography :     Ginn. 

"Channing  &  Lansing:     The  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes: 
Macmillan. 

°  Chisholm  :     Commercial  Geography :     Longmans. 

°  Curwood :     The  Great  Lakes :     Putnam. 

°  Day :     History  of  Commerce :     Longmans. 
Dodge :     Commercial  Geography :     Rand. 

°  Gannett,  Garrison  &  Houston  :     Commercial  Geography : 
American  Book. 

°  Greene  :     Coal  and  Coal  Mines :     Houghton. 
Johnson :     Mathematical  Geography :     American  Book. 
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°  Keller-Bishop  :     Industry  and  Trade :     Ginn. 

°  Lyde :     Man  and  His  jMarkets :     Macmillan. 

°  Martin :     The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal :     Appleton. 

°Nicolls:     The  Story  of  American  Coals:     Lippincott. 

°  Redway :     Commercial  Geography :     Scribner. 

Robinson:     Commercial  Geography:     Rand. 
"Smith:     Commerce  and  Industry:     Holt. 
°  Toothaker :     Commercial  Raw  Materials :     Ginn. 
"Trotter     Geography  of  Commerce:     Macmillan. 
"Van  Hise:     The  Conservation  of  the  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States :     Macmillan. 

Willets:     Workers  of  the  Nation — 2  volumes:     Dodd. 

INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
Primary  Books. 

Dopp:     j  The  Tree  Dwellers;  j  The  Early  Cave  Men; 
j  The  Later  Cave  Men;  The  Tent  Dwellers:   Rand. 
Shillig:     Four   Wonders — Cotton,   Wool,   Linen,   Silk: 
Rand. 

More  Advanced. 

j  Allen:     Industrial  Studies — Asia,  Europe,  United 

States :     Ginn. 
Bassett:     Story  of  Lumber;  Story  of  Wool:     Penn. 

Pub.  Co. 
Bogart:     Economic  History  of  the  United  States: 

Longmans. 
jBond:     With  Men  Who  Do  Things;  j  Pick,  Shovel  and 

Pluck :     Munu. 
j  Brooks:     The  Story  of  Cotton:     Rand, 
j  Carpenter :     How  the  World  is  Fed ;  j  How  the  World 

is  Housed ;  j  How  the  World  is  Clothed ;  American 

Book, 
j  Chamberlain :     How    We    Are    Fed ;    j  How    We    Are 

Clothed ;    j  How    AVe    Are    Sheltered ;    j  How    We 

Travel :     Macmillan. 
j  Chase  &  Clow:     Stories  of  Industry:     Ed.  Pub. 

Coe :     Heroes  of  Everyday  Life :     Ginn. 
"  Coman :     Industrial  History  of  the  United  States :     Mac- 
millan. 
Cooke :     j  Day  in  an  Iron  AVorks ;  Day  in  a  Shipyard ; 

Visit  to  a  Coal  ]\Iine ;  j  Visit  to  a  Cotton  Mill ;  Visit 

to  a  AA^oolen  Mill;  A  Day  with  Leather  Workers: 

Doran. 
*Crissey:     The  Story  of  Foods:     Rand. 
"Doubleday:     Stories  of  Invention:     Doubleday. 
"  Dunbar :     History  of  Travel  in  America :     Scribners. 
jDu  Puy:     Uncle  Sam's  Modern  Miracles:     Stokes. 
Grey:     The  Young  Forester:     Harper. 
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Hebard :     Patlibreaker  from  River  to  Ocean :     Lakeside 
Press,  Chicago. 
j°Kii3ling:     Captains  Courageous:     Century. 
j°Kirby:     Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard:     Ed,  Pub. 
j  Lane :     Lidustries  of  To-day :     Ginn. 
jMaule:     Boy's  Book  of  New  Inventions:     Doubleday. 
°  Mills :     Story  of  a  Thousand-Year  Pine :     Houghton. 
j°Moffett:     Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring:      Century. 
j  Morgan :     Boy  Electrician :     Lothrop. 
j  Mo  wry:     American  Inventions  and  Inventors:     Silver. 

Mowry:     American   Heroes   and   Heroism:     Silver. 
j  Parton  :     Captains  of  Industry :     Houghton, 
j  °  Price :     The  Land  We  Live  In  :     Small, 
j  Rocheleau :     Great  American   Industries :     Flanagan. 
Book  1 — Manufactures. 
Book  2 — Minerals. 
Book  3 — Products  of  the  Soil. 
Book  4 — Transportation. 
Samuel:     Story  of  Iron;  Story  of  Gold  and  Silver: 

Penn  Pub.  Co. 
Smith :     Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography. 
jTappan:     Makers    of    Many    Things;    Diggers    in    the 
Earth;    Farmer   and   His   Friends;    Travelers   and 
Traveling :     Houghton, 
j  White:     The  Blazed  Trail:     Doubleday. 

Williams :     AA^onders  of  Modern  Invention :     McKay, 
j  Wright:     Children's    Stories   of   American   Progress: 
Scribners. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL. 

GENERAL. 

j  Andrews:     Each  and  All:     Seven  Little  Sisters:     Ginn. 
j  Bullen :     Cruise  of  the  Cachalot :     Appleton. 
Campbell:     Children  of  the  World  Series:     Ed.  Pub. 
Story  of  Little  Jan,  the  Dutch  Boy. 
Story  of  Little  Konrad,  the  Swiss  Boy. 
Story  of  Little  Metzu,  the  Japanese  Boy. 
j  Carpenter :     Geographical  Readers :     Am.  Bk. 
North  America. 
South  America. 
Europe. 
Asia. 

Australia. 
Africa. 
Carpenter :     Around  the  World  With  the  Children : 

Am.  Bk. 
Carroll:     Around  the  World  Geographical  Readers: 
Silver. 
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Book  1 — Eskimos,  Arabs,  Indians,  Dutch,  Chinese, 
Japanese. 

Book  2 — Russia,  Egypt,  India,  Scotland. 

Book  3 — Alaska,  Mexico,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Philippines, 
Hawaii. 

gook  4 — Life,  Industries  and  Natural  Features  of 
Our  Own  Country. 

Book  5 — British  Empire,  Italy. 

j Chamberlain:     How  We  Travel :     Macmillan. 
Chamberlain:     Geographical  Readers^ — Africa,  Asia, 

j  Oceania,  North  America,  South  America. 
j  Chance :     Little  folks  of  Many  Lands :     Ginn. 
j  Children  of  Other  Land  Series:     Lothrop. 

Ambrosi:     When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Italy. 

DeGroot :     When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Holland. 

Demetrius:     When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Palestine. 

Jonckheere :     When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Belgium. 

Kaleel:     When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Palestine. 

Mokrievitch:     When  I  AVas  a  Boy  in  Russia. 

Phon  Lee :     When  I  AVas  a  Boy  in  China. 

Sakae  Shioya:     AVhen  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Japan. 

Van  Teslaar:     When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Roumania. 
jCodd:     With  Evans  to  the  Pacific:     Flanagan. 
jDana:     Two  Years  Before  the  Mast:     Houghton, 
j  Darwin:     Voyage  of  the  Beagle:     Appleton. 
Doubleday :     Year  in  a  Yawl :     Doubleday. 

j  Dunton :  The  World  and  Its  People  Series :     Silver. 
Book     1 — First  Lessons:     Dunton. 
Book     2 — Glimpses  of  the  World:     Dunton. 
Book     3 — Our  Own  Country:     Smith. 
Book     4 — Our  American  Neighbors :     Coe. 
Book     5 — Modern  Europe  :     Coe. 
Book     6 — Life  in  Asia:     Smith. 
Book     7 — Views  in  Africa:     Badlam. 
Book     8 — Australia:     Kellogg. 
Book     9 — Hawaii  and  Its  People  :     Twombly. 

Book  10 — South  American  Republics :    Markwick  & 

Smith. 

Book  11 — Story  of  the  Philippines:     Knapp. 

j  George :     Library  of  Travel  Series :     Flanagan. 
Little  Journeys  to  France  and  Switzerland. 
Little  Journeys  to  Alaska  and  Cauda. 
Little  Journeys  to  Balkans,  Turkey  and  Greece. 
Little  Journeys  to  Cuba. 

Little  Journeys  to  Hawaii  and  Philippine  Islands. 
Little  Journeys  to  Holland,  Belgium  and  Denmark. 
Little  Journeys  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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jLane:     Youths'  Companion  Series:     Ginn, 

Northern  Europe. 

Strange  Lands  Near  Home. 

The  Wide  World. 

Toward  the  Rising  Sun. 

Under  Sunny  Skies. 
j  McDonald :     Little  People  Everywhere :     Little. 

Manuel  in  Mexico. 

Ume  San  in  Japan. 

Eafael  in  Italy. 

Kathleen  in  Ireland. 

Fritz  in  Germany. 

Gerda  in  Sweden. 

Boris  in  Russia. 

Hassan  in  Egypt. 

Donald  in  Scotland. 

Marta  in  Holland. 

Betty  in  Canada. 

Josefa  in  Spain. 
MacKinder:     Elementary  Studies  in  Geography:     Geo. 
Philips  &  Son,  London. 

Our  Own  Islands. 

Lands  Beyond  the  Channel. 

Distant  Lands. 

The  British  Empire, 
j  Morris:     Home  Life  in  All  Lands:     Lippincott. 
jMott:     Fishing  and  Hunting:     Am.  Bk. 
jNordhoff:     Man-of-War  Life :     Dodd. 
j  Our  Little  Cousin  Series  :     Page. 

Coburn :     Our  Little  Swedish  Cousin. 

Headland:     Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin. 

MacDonald :     Our  Little  Canadian  Cousin. 


Mansfield 
Mansfield 
Mansfield 


Our  Little  Dutch  Cousin. 

Our  Little  English  Cousin. 

Our  Little  French  Cousin. 
Pike :     Our  Little  Korean  Cousin, 
j  Peeps  at  Many  Lands  Series :     Macmillan. 
Ferryman :     Norway. 
Finnemore :     France. 
Finnemore :     Holy  Land. 
Finnemore :     India. 
Finnemore :     Italy. 
Finnemore :     Switzerland. 
Grierson :     Scotland. 
Johnston :     China. 
Kelly:     Egypt. 
Leith :     Iceland. 
Sidgwick :     Germany. 
Thomson :     Finland. 
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Perdue :     Child  Life  iu  Many  Lands :     Rand. 
Riggs :     Stories  of  Lands  of  Sunshine :     Univ.  Pub. 
j Schwartz:     Five  Little  Strangers:     Am.  Bk. 
jShaw:     Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lanf^s: 

Am.  Bk. 
jSloeum:     Around  the  World  in  the  Sloop  Spray: 

Scribner. 
j  Starr:     Strange  People:     Heath, 
j  Stockton:     Personally  Conducted:     Scribner. 
Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas:     Century, 
j  Stories  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
j  Southern  Stories, 
j  Western  Frontier  Stories. 
jSea  Stories, 
j  Island  Stories. 
Stories  of  Strange  Sights. 
jWade:     Our  Little  African  Cousin:     Page. 
Our  Little  Armenian  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Brown  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Cuban  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Eskimo  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Hawaiian  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Italian  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Japanese  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Jewish  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Norwegian  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Philippine  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Porto  Rican  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Russian  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Siamese  Cousin.  . 
Our  Little  Swiss  Cousin. 


Winslow:     Geography  Readers: 
Distant  Countries. 
The  Earth  and  Its  People. 
Our  American  Neighbors. 
The  United  States. 
Europe. 


Heath. 


EUROPE. 

"Baedecker:  Guide  Books  of  Various  Countries:  Bel- 
gium, Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  London,  Medit- 
erranean, Northern  France  and  Germany,  Southern 
France  and  Germany.  Norway,  Paris,  The  Rhine, 
Switzerland. 
Campbell:  Children  of  the  World  Series:  The  Dutch 
Boy ;  The  Swiss  Boy :     Ed.  Pub. 

j  Carpenter:     Europe:     Am.  Bk. 
Chamberlain:     Europe:     Ed.  Pub. 

jCoburn:     Oiir  Little  Swedish  Cousin:     Page. 
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j Modern  Europe:     Silver. 

jDu  Chaillu :     Land  of  the  Long  Night:     Scribner. 

j  Ferryman  :     Norway :     Macmillan. 

jFinnemore:     France;  Italy;  Switzerland:     Macmillan. 

j  George:  Little  Journeys  to  Balkans,  European  Turkey 
and  Greece ;  Little  Journey  to  France  and  Switzer- 
land; Little  Journey  to  Germany;  Little  Journeys 
to  Holland,  Belgium  and  Denmark ;  Little  Journeys 
to  England  and  Wales:     Flanagan. 

Grierson :     Scotland :     Macmillan. 
Hall:     Dutch  Days:     Moffat. 

King:     Picturesque  Geographical  Readers,  Sixth  Book: 
Lothrop. 
jLane:     Northern  Europe,;  Under  Southern  Skies:   Ginn, 
Leith :     Iceland :     Macmillan. 

Lyde:     A  Geography  of  the  British  Isles;  A  Geography 
of  Europe:     Macmillan. 
j  Mansfield:     Our  Little  Dutch  Cousin;  Our  Little  Eng- 
lish Cousin ;  Onr  Little  French  Cousin :     Page, 
j  McDonald:     Gerda  in  Sweden;  Josef  a  in  Spain;  Kath- 
leen in  Ireland ;  Marta  in  Holland ;  Rafael  in  Italy : 
Little, 
j Nixon-Roulet :     Our  Little  Grecian  Cousin:     Page. 

Perkins:     Dutch  Twins;  Belgian  Twins:     Houghton, 
j  Randall:     Little  Journey  to  Norway  and  Sweden: 

Flanagan. 
°  Singleton :     Great  Cities  of  Modern  Europe :  Doubleday. 
j  Smith:     Holland  Stories:     Rand, 
j  Spyri :     Heidi :     Ginn. 
j  Thomson  :     Finland  :     Macmillan. 

jWade*:  Our  Little  Italian  Cousin;  Our  Little  Norwe- 
gian Cousin ;  Our  Little  Russian  Cousin ;  Our  Little 
Swiss  Cousin :     Page. 

jWhitcomb:     Little  Journey   to   Italy,    Spain   and   Por- 
tugal :     Flanagan. 
Winslow :     Europe :     Heath. 

ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

Pearyi:     Children  of  the  Arctic:     Stokes. 

Peary :     Children  of  the  Snow :     Stokes. 
j  Peary :     Snow  Baby :     Stokes. 
j  Peary:     Snowland  Folk:     Stokes.  - 
j  Perkins :     Eskimo  Twins :     Houghton. 

Scandlin  :     Hans,  the  Eskimo :     Silver. 
jSchwatka:     Children  of  the  Cold:     Educ,  Pub. 
j  Smith  :     Eskimo  Stories :     Rand. 

Stefansson :     My  Life  With  the  Eskimo. 
j  Wade :     Our  Little  Eskimo  Cousin :     Page. 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 

"Baedecker:     The  United  States:     Scribner. 

Bishop  :     Panama,  Past  and  Present :     Century, 
j Butler:     Our  Little  Mexican  Cousin, 
j Carpenter:     North  America:     Am.  Bk. 
Chamberlain:     North  America:     Macmillan. 
Chittenden:     Yellowstone  National  Park:     Clarke. 
jCoe:     Our  American  Neighbors:     Silver. 
jEggleston:     Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure: 
Am.  Bk. 
Fairbanks:     The  Western  United  States:     Heath, 
j  Gaines:     Lucita:     A   Child's   Story   of   Old   Mexeio: 

Rand, 
j  George:     Little  Journeys  to  Alaska  and  Canada;  Little 
Journey  to   Cuba;  Little  Journeys  to  Mexico  and 
Central  America:     Flanagan, 
j  Hall :     Panama  and  the  Canal :     Newson. 
jHotchkiss:     Representative  Cities  of  the  United  States: 

Houghton. 
jKing:     The  Land  We  Live  In;  This  Country  of  Ours: 

Lee  &  Shepard. 
jKoch:     Little  Journeys  to   Our  Western  Wonderland: 

Flanagan. 
°Lummis:     Some    Strange    Corners    of    Our    Counrty; 
Tramp  Across  the  Continent :     Scribner. 
Lyde :     A  Geography  of  North  America :     Macmillan. 
jMacdonald:     Our  Little  Canadian  Cousins:     Page, 
j  McDonald  :     Betty  in  Canada ;  Manuel  in  Mexico :  Little. 
McMurry :    Excursions  and  Lessons  in  Home  Geography ; 
Type  Studies  from  Geography  of  the  United  States; 
Larger  Types  from  American   Geo§rraphy:     Mac- 
millan. 
McMurry :     Geography :     Macmillan.  , 

Muir:     Out  National  Parks:     Houghton. 
jPlummer:     Roy  and  Ray  in  Mexico;  Roy  and  Ray  in 

Canada :     Holt, 
j  Pollock :     Our  Minnesota :     Button. 
Schwartz:     Five  Little  Strangers:     Am.  Bk. 
Seaburry :     Porto  Rico :     Silver, 
j  Smith  :     Our  Own  Country :     Silver, 
j  Southwork :     Great   Cities  of   the   United   States :     Iro- 
quois Pub.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Stevenson:     Across  the  Plains :     Scribner. 
Stoddard :     Beautiful    Scenes    of    America :     Saalfield 

Pub.  Co.,  Akron,  0. 
Thomas:     Trails  and  Tramps  in  Alaska  and  Newfound- 
land :     Putnam. 
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jWade:     Our   Little    Cuban    Cousin;    Our   Little   Porto 
Rican  Cousin :     Page. 
Winslow:     Geography  Reader;  The  United  States: 
Heath. 

ASIA. 

j  Ayrton  :     Child  Life  in  Japan :     Heath. 
Campbell:     Story  of  Little  Metzu,  the  Little  Japanese 
Boy ;  Wah-Sing ;  Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin :    Educ. 
Pub. 
j Carpenter:     Asia:     Am.  Bk. 
jFinnemore:     Holy  Land;  India:     Macmillan. 
j Gibson:     In  the  Golden  East:     Little, 
j Headland:     Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin:     Page. 
3 Headland:     Chinese  Boy  and  Girl:     Revell. 
Huntington  :     The  Pulse  of  Asia :     Eand. 
Johnston:     China:     Macmillan. 
j  Kipling:     The  Jungle  Books:     Century. 
jLane :     Towards  the  Rising  Sun ;  The  Wide  World  :  Ginn 
jLee:     When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  China:     Lothrop. 

Lyde:     A  Geography  of  Asia:     Macmillan. 
j  McDonald:     Ume  San  in  Japan;   Chandra  in  Idnia: 

Little. 
j  Miller:     Little  People  of  Asia:     Dutton. 
jPike:     Out  Little  Korean  Cousin:     Page. 

Shioya,  Sakae :     AVhen  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Japan :     Lothrop. 
j  Smith  :     Life  in  Asia :     Silver. 

jWade:  Our  Little  Armenian  Cousin;  Our  Little  Jap- 
anese Cousin;  Our  Little  Siamese  Cousin;  Our  Little 
Jewish  Cousin :     Page. 

AFRICA. 

jBadlam:     Views  in  Africa:     Silver. 

j  Carpenter :     Geographical  Reader — Africa :     Am.  Bk. 

j  Du  Chaillu :     Country  of  the  Dwarfs :     Harper. 

jDu  Chaillu:     Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator:     Harper. 

j  Kelly:     Egypt:     Macmillan. 

Kidd :     South  Africa :     Macmillan. 

Lyde  :     A  Geography  of  Africa :     Macmillan. 
j  McDonald:     Hassan  in  Egypt:     Little. 

Starr:     Mustafa,  the  Egyptian  Boy:     Flanagan. 
jWade:     Our  Little  African  Coiisin :     Page. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  OTHER  ISLANDS. 

,i  Burks:     Barbara's  Philippine  Journey:    World  Bk.  Co. 
j  Carpenter:     Australia:     Am.  Bk. 

j  George:  Little  Journeys  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 
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Jenks:     Ba-long-long,  the  Igorot  Boy:     Row. 
j Kellogg:     Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea:     Silver, 
j  Knapp  :     Story  of  the  Philippines :     Silver. 

Krout:     Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands:   Am.  Bk. 

Le  Roy:     Philippine  Life  in  Town  and  Country: 
Houghton. 

MaeClintock:     Philippines:     Am.  Bk. 
j  Nixon-Roulet :     Our  Little  Australian  Cousin :     Page. 
jSt.  Nicholas:     Island  Stories:     Century. 
jTwombly:     Hawaii  and  Its  People:     Silver. 
jWade:     Our  Little  Brown  Cousin;  Our  Little  Hawaiian 
Cousin ;  Our  Little  Philippine  Cousin  :     Page. 

"Winslow:     Our  American  Neighbors:     Heath. 

SOUTH  AIMERICA. 

Bingham:     Across  South  America:     Houghton, 
j  Bowman:     South  America:     Rand, 
j  Carpenter :     South  America :     Am.  Bk. 

Clark:     The  Continent  of  Opportunity:     Revell. 
jCoe:     Our  American  Neighbors:     Silver. 

Lane:     Strange  Lands  Near  Home:     Ginn. 
jMarkwick:     South  American  Republics:     Silver. 


HISTORY. 


COMMUNITY  LIFE,  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

AIMS. 

The  most  fundamental  and  the  most  comprehensive  aim  is  to 
make  the  general  social,  economic,  and  political  world  intelligible 
to  the  juvenile  citizens  in  our  schools.  This  takes  into  account  the 
fact  that  history  of  the  scientific  type  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of 
development. 

To  develop  a  vivid  conception  of  American  nationality,  a 
strong  and  intelligent  patriotism,  a  keen  sense  of  responsible  part- 
nership in  the  government  under  which  they  are  living,  and  a  de- 
sire to  make  it  honest  and  efficient  continually. 

To  cultivate  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  other  nations 
and  races,  to  intelligently  appreciate  their  contributions  to  civili- 
zation, and  to  have  a  just  attitude  toward  them. 

To  introduce  the  important  moral  element  by  emphasizing  the 
service  of  distinguished  men  as  they  are  identified  with  great 
social,  industrial,  and  political  movements  of  the  past  and  present. 

To  increase  the  powers  of  reasoning,  judgment,  and  discrim- 
ination. To  develop  habits  of  clear  thinking  on  historical  events 
so  that  the  juvenile  citizens  may  learn  to  form  intelligent  opinions 
on  crucial  activities,  conditions  and  problems  of  present-day  life. 

To  develop  a  taste  for  reading  the  contemporary  civic  and 
historical  news  and  the  editorials  of  the  newspapers;  to  acquaint 
the  pupils  with  the  best  periodicals ;  to  develop  a  taste  for  reading 
them;  and  to  encourage  them  to  have  one  or  more  such  periodicals" 
as  a  regular  visitor  in  the  home. 

To  encourage  an  interest  in  historical  reading  and  study  which  \/ 
may  continue  after  school  days  have  passed. 

BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

GRADES 

I.  Home,  Connnunity,  and  Primitive  Life. 
II.  ■  Home,  Community,  and  Primitive  Life. 
II.  Home.  Community,  Holidays  and  Heroes  of  Other 

Lands. 
IV-B.     Duluth,  and  Our  Holidays. 
IV- A.     Early  American  History. 
V-B.     Later  American  History. 
V-A.     Oriental  and  Greek  Civilization. 
VI-B.     The  Romans  and  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
VI-A.     The  Age  of  Exploration  :    Crusades  to  1607. 
VII-B.     Colonization  and  Revolution:    1607  to  1789. 
VII-A.     American  History,  1789-1865. 
VIII-B.     American  History,  1865  to  the  present. 
VIII-A.     Community  Civics. 
IX.  European  History  to  1648. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  ITNIT  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  a 
list  of  PROJECTS  will  be  found.  These  suggest  the  method  to  be 
used  to  secure  the  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  which  precedes  in 
outline  form.  These  are  of  four  general  types:  I.  The  concrete 
project;  II.  The  appreciation  project;  III.  The  problem;  and, 
IV.     The  drill  project. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  dividing  line  between  them,  often 
a  project  during  its  development  partaking  of  the  characteristics 
of  several  types.  The  ultimate  use  and  fonu  may  well  be  the 
basis  for  giving  it  its  classification. 

The  conscious  formulation  and  statement  of  different  types 
of  projects  leads  the  teacher  to  choose  the  best  medium  for  pre- 
senting the  subject  matter.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  take  into 
consideration  the  individual  differences  of  pupils,  by  giving  them 
the  privilege  of  choosing  the  type  of  project  that  they  would  like 
to  use  to  cover  the  subject  matter.  It  leads  to  variety  in  presenta- 
tion and  classroom  procedure,  where  otherwise  there  is  dull  uni- 
formity. And  why  cannot  the  rapid-workers,  the  average  worker, 
and  the  slow  worker,  be  kept  going  at  the  top  of  their  speed  by 
the  use  of  projects?  The  rapid  worker  may  be  able  to  cover  twice 
as  many  projects  as  the  slow  worker.  He  may  be  kept  busy  in 
making  contributions  that  are  of  social  value  to  the  class. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  projects  that  have  actually 
been  successfully  used  in  a  class-room  in  Duluth  and  in  other  cities. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  each  teacher  keep  a  record  of  successful 
projects,  and  if  possible  write  a  description  of  the  procedure  for 
the  history  committee,  in  order  that  the  project  may  be  included 
in  the  next  revision  of  the  course.  This  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  will  keep  the  course  of  study  in  touch  with  the  best 
practice  in  the  school  system.  . 

Directions  are  given  in  connection  with  the  work  of  each 
grade,  and  further  directions  are  not  necessary  here. 

The  following  books  and  magazines  should  be  in  each  school 
library,  and  if  possible  in  each  history  teacher's  library : 

Johnson:     The  Teaching  of  History:     Macmillan,  1915. 
The  Study  of  History  in  the  Elementary  School ;  Report 

of  the  Committee  of  Eight :     Scribners,  1909. 
Course    in    Community   Life,    History,    and    Civics,    Re- 
printed from  the  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol. 
XVII :     University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  on  History  and 
Education   for   Citizenship   in   Schools:     Historical 
Outlook,  May,  1919. 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletins:  No.  23,  1915,  The  Teach- 
ing of  Community  Civics ;  No.  28,  1916,  The  Social 
Studies  in  Seeondarv  Education. 


Hill:  The  Teaching  of  Civics,  1914:  Houghton-Miff- 
lin Co. 

Progressive  Requirements  in  American  History  for 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  by  K  M,  Tryon, 
School  Review,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  7,  (Sept.  1918) 
473-489.  Reprinted  in  the  Historical  Outlook,  Vol. 
IX,  (Nov.  1918,  442-449. 

The  Historical  Outlook  is  the  successor  of  the  History 
Teacher's  Magazine;  Volumes  VIII  and  IX  in 
bound  form  should  be  a  part  of  the  school  library, 
and  a  current  subscription  should  make  the  maga- 
zine a  regular  visitor.  There  are  many  suggestions 
as  to  correlations  with  geography,  industrial  arts, 
current  events,  successful  projects,  etc. 


GRADE  I. 

HOME,  COMMUNITY  AND  PUBLIC  HOLIDAYS. 

(Based  on  Dynes:  Socializing  the  Child;  Krackowizer: 
Projects  in  the  Primary  Grades;  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  Course  of  Study  in  Community  Life, 
History  and  Civics  in  the  University  Elementary 
School.) 
AIMS. 

To   awaken  an   intelligent  interest  in  some  of  the  im- 
portant factors  of  the  social  environment  of  the  child. 
To  organize  and  enrich  his  every  day  experience. 
To  bring  about  some  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  labor 
and  efforts  of  others  and  some  understanding  of  the  products 
which  are  the  result  of  work. 

To  give  an  impression  of  primitive  life  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  public  holidays. 

DIRECTIONS. 

"Little  children  tend  to  reproduce  in  their  imitative  and 
constructive  play  some  of  the  aspects  of  home  and  community 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  In  organizing  the  work  of  the 
Idndergarten,  therefore,  this  interest  is  made  use  of  as  a  means 
of  extending  and  interpreting  the  children's  knowledge  and 
experience  with  reference  to  some  of  the  significant  phases 
of  their  social  environment.  The  seasons  of  the  year  and  the 
festival  days  are  factors  in  determining  the  particular  phases 
of  home  and  community  life  to  be  emphasized. 

Since  the  young  child's  mode  of  learning  is  so  largely  of 
the  motor  type,  this  work  often  takes  the  form  of  objective 
play  projects.  These  are  sometimes  individual  and  some- 
times group  projects.  They,  furnish  concrete  organizing  cen- 
ters of  interest  and  activity  extending  over  several  days  or 
weeks. 

SUBJECT  MATTER.     THE  HOME. 

FALL.     THE  FOOD  SUPPLY  and  its  relation  to— 

The  fall  garden. 

The  grocery  store. 

The  farm. 
WINTER.     THE  HOME  ITSELF. 

Its  use  by  the  f:imily. 

Kitchen  and  dining  room  in  relation  to  serving  of 
food. 

The  living  room  and  bed  room. 
SPRING.    THE  RELATION  of  the  family  to  the  community. 

Different  kinds  of  homes,  houses  and  apartments. 

Conveniences  on  the  street,  such  as  sidewalks,  street 
lights  and  mail  boxes. 


Public  buildings  of  use  to  the  Commuuity :  churches 

and  schools. 
Needs  of  the  Community  supplied  by  the  stores  and 

shops. 
Methods  of  transportation  in  the  Community :  street 

cars,  trains  and  automobiles. 
Service  of  parks  and  playgrounds  to  the  Community. 

PROJECTS. 

To  trace  an  apple  back,  step  by  step,  to  the  market,  the 
farm,  the  tree,  the  seed.  A  foundation  is  thus  made  of  the 
child's  experiences  and  knowledge  to  which  the  teacher  adds 
related  information. 

To  make  'an  excursion  to  the  market,  discussing  special 
phases  of  the  trip. 

Building  and  furnishing  a  doll  house.  This  may  be  con- 
structed on  the  sand  table. 

Hearing  and  telling  stories  of  farm  life.     Those  which 
represent  the  tying  together  of  a  series  of  activities  in  an 
interdependent  relationship,  such  as: 
The  House  That  Jack  Built. 
The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig. 
George  Washington,  the  Virginia  Planter. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Merino  Sheep. 
To  plan  and  make  a  farm  book. 

To  visit  a  grocery  store,  the  connecting  link  between 
farm  and  home. 

To  take  part  in  a  contest  in  which  recipes  for  butter- 
making,  the  preparation  of  bread  from  wheat  and  corn,  etc., 
are  given.     These  may  be  used  later  for  reading  lessons. 

To  pantomime  or  dramatize  activities  experienced  on 
the  farm,  such  as: 

Cutting  hay. 
Raking  into  piles. 
Riding  on  the  hay  wagon. 
Playing  in  the  hay  loft. 
Cutting  wheat. 
Feeding  the  animals. 
Husking  corn. 
To  represent  farm  life  on  the  sand  table.  Farm  buildings, 
trees  and  fences  may  be  constructed ;  fields  of  grain  planted ; 
toy  animals  provided,  etc.     The  sand  table  may  be  changed 
from  a  summer  farm  to  a  fall  farm.    This  work  culminates  in 
the  idea  of  the  harvest  and  our  day  of  Thanksgiving. 
To  pop  corn,  toast  bread  and  bake  apples. 
To  read  stories  from  the  blackboard.     The  teacher  or- 
ganizes these  from  the  children's  observations  and  experiences. 


HOLIDAYS. 

FALL.     THANKSGIVING. 
Historical  Background. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  First  Thanksgiving. 
Stories. 

The  Mayflower. 

Miles  Standish. 

Samoset  and  Squanto. 

The  First  Winter. 
Pictures. 

Pilgrim  Settlers. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Thanksgiving  Scene. 

WINTER.     CHRISTMAS. 
History. 

Stories. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 
History, 
Stories, 

His  Boyhood. 

Home  and  Family. 

Playmates,  dogs,  and  horses. 

His  Mother. 
Pictures. 

Washington. 

Dress  and  costumes  of  Colonial  times. 

LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY. 
History, 
Stories. 
Pictures. 

SPRING.     MEMORIAL  DAY, 

PROJECTS. 

To  cut  and  model  animals  and  fruits  incident  to 
Thanksgiving. 

To  set  a  miniature  Thanfegiving  table. 

To  dramatize  the  story  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

To  plan  and  decorate  a  Christmas  Tree. 

To  have  a  toy  shop,  filled  with  toys  which  have  been 
constructed. 

To  make  gifts  for  parents  and  friends,  such  as :  a  blotter, 
calendar,  candlestick,  needlebook,  stamp  book,  clay  paper 
weight,  etc.  Teach  Santa  Clans  as  the  spirit  of  good- will 
and  love  toward  others  which  evidences  itself  in  gift-giving. 

To  hear  ' '  The  Night  Before  Xmas, "    To  learn  parts  of  it. 


PRIMITIVE  LIFE.     THE  INDIAN. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND. 

The  Indian  Boy. 

His  Home. 

His  Babyhood. 
STORIES. 

Childhood  of  Hiawatha. 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children. 
PICTURES.  .     ' 

Indian  Warrior.  ^ 

Indian  Mother  and  Baby. 

"Wigwam.  "    , 

Animals  hunted. 

PROJECTS. 

To  model  some  of  the  foods  used  by  the  Indian. 

To  construct  an  Indian  village  on  the  sand  table;  show- 
ing the  wig^vams;  the  forest;  canoes  on  the  lake  or  river; 
animals;  paper  dolls  dressed  as  Indians. 

To  dramatize  parts  of  the  story  of  Hiawatha. 

To  make  an  Indian  booklet. 

To  tell  the  parts  of  the  story  of  Ji-Shib,  the  Ojibway. 

To  pantomime  or  dramatize  some  of  the  activities  of 
Indian  life,  such  as  the  threshing  and  grinding  of  grain  and 
parching  of  corn;  hunting,  fishing,  moving,  feasting,  dancing. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

The  children  in  this  grade  should  have  some  idea  of: 
The  succession  of  the  seasons. 

The  farm  activities  in  their  relation  to  food  supply. 
The  value  of  transportation. 
The  dignity  of  labor. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  of  their  own  com- 
munity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Stevenson:     A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

Stevenson  :     The  Friendly  Cow. 

Stevenson :     Farewell  to  the  Farm. 

Stevenson :     The  Hayloft. 

Whittier:     Child  Life. 

Whittier:     The  Cow  Boy's  Song. 

Whittier:     Old  Dobbin. 

Whittier :     The  Motherless  Turkeys. 

Earle:     Customs  and  Fashions  of  Old  New  England. 

Hart:     Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolution. 

Jenks:     The  Childhood  of  Ji-Shib,  the  Ojibway. 

Pratt :     Legends  of  the  Red  Children. 

Scudder:     Life  of  Washington. 
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GRADE  II. 

HOME,   COMMUNITY,  AND  PRIMITIVE   LIFE,  PUBLIC 

HOLIDAYS. 

Based  on  Dynes:     Socializing  the  Child; 

Krackowizer:     Projects   in   the   Primary    Grades; 

Univei'sity  of  Chicago  Course  of  Study  in  Community 
Life,  History  and  Civics  in  the  University  Elemen- 
tary School. 

AIMS. 

To  give  some  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  labor  and 
effort  of  others  and  some  understanding  of  the  products 
which  are  the  result  of  labor. 

To  supply  definite  notions  of  how  progress  toward  better 
ways  of  living  is  made  possible. 

To  give  such  richness  of  material  and  such  opportunity 
for  expression  as  will  secure  vivid  imagery. 

To  instill  a  knowledge  of  our  public  holidays  and  a  re- 
spect for  the  historical  background  which  has  made  these  pub- 
lic days  possible. 

To  make  concrete  the  unfamiliar  and  to  use  the  known 
for  purposes  of  comparison. 

To  gain  some  knowledge  of  our  local  events  and  history. 

DIRECTIONS. 

In  the  first  and  second  grades,  the  center  of  interest  is 
in  primitive  life  and  public  holidays.  An  historical  back- 
ground is  given  that  supplies  the  teacher  with  an  abundance 
of  material  for  making  these  vital  points  permanent  in  the 
child's  life.  Modes  of  living  among  people  of  primitive  con- 
ditions will  be  contrasted  and  compared  with  present  day 
modes.  Two  sets  of  conditions  far  apart  in  time  and  change 
are  gradually  developed.  The  geography  of  the  region  in  so 
far  as  it  influences  types  of  structure  is  pictured,  as  for 
instance,  the  wooded  hills  of  temperate  zones  for  tree  and 
cave-dwellers.  Celebration  of  national  holidays  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  historical  facts  which  are  important  in  developing 
patriotism  and  in  forming  national  ideals.  The  starting  point 
depends  upon  the  needs  of  the  children. 

SUBJECT  MATTER:     THE  HOME.     SHELTER. 

PRESENT. 

Purpose.     Protection  from  weather. 

Kinds. 

Materials  used  and  methods  of  obtaining  it. 

Construction,   arrangement  and  furnishings. 

Care :  cleanliness,  ventilation,  plumbing,  heating,  lighting. 

Builders. 

Protection  from  fire,  water,  etc. 
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ANIMAL  (Comparisons  with  our  homes). 
Purpose. 
Materials  used.     Introduce  specific  animals  such  as:  the 

beaver,  bird,  etc. 
Method  of  construction. 

PRIMITIVE  MAN.     Specific  instances.      (Comparison  with 
our  homes.) 
Purpose — protection. 
Location  and  reasons  for  same. 
Material  and  reason. 
Method  of  construction. 
Furnishings. 

RELATION  OF  THE  HOME  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 
Private  workers. 

Who  come  into  the  home  to  serve  us. 

To  whom  we  go  to  be  served. 

Whom  we  serve. 
The  public  servants. 

Letter  carriers. 

Policemen. 

Fire  department. 

Street  cleaning  department. 
Communication — present  and  past. 
Transportation — present  and  past. 

PROJECTS. 

To  tell  the  ways  in  which  our  homes  are  protected. 

To  find  in  what  ways  fire  is  sometimes  a  friend  and 
sometimes  an  enemy. 

To  make  a  playhouse  and  furnish  it. 
To  construct  homes  of  primitive  people  on  tjie  sand  table. 
To  find  out  how  many  kinds  of  building  material  can  be 
bought  in  Duluth. 

To  show  how  the  spirit  of  co-operation  was  worked  out 
among  primitive  people. 

To  show  how  the  camp-fire  gave  rise  to  the  community 
spirit. 

To  find  in  what  ways  fire  is  sometimes  a  friend  and 
sometimes  an  enemy.  By  means  of  questions  discuss  with 
the  children  the  origin  of  fire;  how  a  fire  might  be  intro- 
duced when  no  man  knew  how  to  make  it  and  there  were  no 
matches.  Tell  or  read  to  them  stories  and  myths  concerning 
the  origin  of  fire.  Write  a  list  of  the  uses  of  fire  on  the 
blackboard,  to  use  later  as  a  drill  lesson  in  reading.  Write 
these  at  the  suggestion  of  the  children.  Also,  do  the  same 
with  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which  fire  may  injure  us.  Bring 
out  how  a  camp-fire  may  develop  the  co-operative  and  com- 
munity spirit.     Show  how  the  community  protects  itself  from 
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loss  by  fire ;  also  Iioav  schools  and  children  may  help  to  pre- 
vent fire.  Have  a  contest  in  which  teams  compete  in  telling 
how  children  may  help  to  prevent  fire. 

THE  HOLIDAYS. 

THANKSGIVING. 

Historical  background.   Celebration  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Stories. 

Life  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim  emi- 
gration. 

Voyage  of  Mayflower. 

Conditions  of  life  in  a  new  country. 

Friendly  attitude  of  the  Indians. 

Planting  corn. 

Thanksgiving  feast. 
LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY. 
Historical  background. 
Stories, 
Pictures. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Historical  background. 

Story  of  Little  George  AA^ashington, 

His  home,  plantation  life. 

Modes  of  travel ;  horseback,  boats. 

His  friend,  Richard  Henry  Lee. 

Story  of  the  colt. 

His  school  life. 
Pictures— AVashington,  Mt.  Vernon. 
America  ( memorized ) . 
Story  of  the  Flag. 
MEMORIAL  DAY. 

His'torieal  background. 
Stories  of  Civil  AA^'ar  Heroes. 
Pictures  of  Civil  AVar  Heroes. 
The  Flag. 
ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY. 
PROJECTS. 

To  make  paper-cuttings  and  clay  models  of  animals  and 
fruits  used  at  Thanksgiving  time. 
To  set  a  Thanksgiving  table. 
To  learn  "America." 
To  tell  the  story  of  the  Flag. 
AVhy  do  we  celebrate  IMemorial  Day? 
To  dramatize  the  first  Thanksgiving. 
To  plan  and  make  gifts  for  parents. 
To  learn  the  birds  of  Minnesota. 

To  celebrate  Thanksgiving.     The  girls  may  make  clear  to 
the  boys  what   people  were  thankful  for  in   grandmother's 
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day  and  long  before  grandmother  came  to  earth.  Both  boys 
and  girls  may  take  part  in  a  Thanksgiving  feast  prepared  by 
themselves.  The  room  may  be  decorated  with  autumn  leaves, 
red  berries,  nuts,  and  fruit  brought  by  children.  Their  dona- 
tions for  the  poor  may  be  on  a  table  at  one  side  .  Decorations, 
place  cards,  and  paper  dishes  for  the  pop  corn  are  to  be  made 
during  preceding  days.  "While  the  boys  pop  the  corn,  the 
girls  may  arrange  and  set  the  tables.  One  child  may  show  an 
apple  and  tell  its  story ;  another  may  tell  the  storj^  of  a  loaf  of 
bread;  still  another  tells  how  butter  is  made.  Sing  and  act 
out  "Over  the  River  and  Through  the  Wood." 

A  dialogue  between  Father  Time  and  a  little  child  is 
very  interesting.  In  answer  to  the  child's  questions  Father 
time  tells  how  people  lived  when  there  were  no  homes,  no 
farms,  no  stoves,  no  tame  animals,  and  no  tools. 

"Tree  dwellers"  may  be  seated  around  the  fire.  Some 
are  eating  nuts  and  roots,  while  others  are  listening  to  stories 
of  struggles  with  wild  animals  before  they  had  any  fire.  The 
feast  comes  last,  and  marks  the  close  of  the  celebration. 

PRIMITIVE  LIFE. 

THE  INDIAN. 

Historical  background.     Indian  characteristics. 
Stories — Selections  from  Hiawatha. 

Indian  methods  of  teaching. 

Indian  method  of  discipline. 

An  Indian  hunting  scene. 

Indian  customs  upon  return  of  victor. 

Part  played  by  Indian  women. 
Pictures. 

AVhat  the  children  had  to  learn. 
Occupations. 

Travel  and  transportation. 
CAVE  AND  TREE-DWELLERS. 
How  they  lived. 
Food. 

The  tree-dwellers'  country;  the  cave-dwellers'  country. 
Clothing. 

PROJECTS. 

To  model  Indian  tools  and  implements. 
To  draw  or  make  relics. 

To  plan  and  make  an  Indian  book  for  drawings  and 
paper-cuttings. 

To  play  many  of  the  Indian  activities  and  games. 

To  learn  the  meaning  of  Indian  signs. 

To  build  an  Indian  village  on  the  sand  table. 

To  review  the  story  of  Ji-Shib  (1st  grade). 

How  did  the  tree-dwellers  secure  food  and  clothing? 
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To  learn  about  Indian  homes  and  the  way  they  live.  By 
means  of  pictures,  drawings,  discuss  different  types  of  Indian 
homes,  as: 

The  tent  or  tepee. 

The  earth  lodge. 

The  palmetto  house.  I 

The  brush  and  canvas  dwelling.  1 

The  cliff  dwelling.  ' 

The  "long  house"  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  "pueblos"  of  stone  or  adobe. 
Discuss  how  the  material  is  obtained ;  stage  of  progress 
indicated  by  their  home  life ;  community  houses  containing 
more  than  one  family ;  their  arts,  such  as  pottery,  adobe  brick, 
and  cultivation  of  maize  and  othei*  plants ;  and  how  they 
irrigated  the  land.  Show  how  they  have  progressed  in  modes 
of  travel  and  burden  bearing  and  how  they  expressed  the 
community  spirit.  The  foregoing  may  be  carried  out  by 
'  telling  Indian  stories,  myths,  customs,  symbols,  ceremonies 
and  beliefs. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

To  have  the  ability  to  form  a  somewhat  complete  idea  of 
the  simpler  related  activities  of  a  people  living  under  primi- 
tive conditions. 

To  have  grown  in  power  of  oral,  written,  pictorial,  and 
constructive  expressions. 

To  have  grown  in  independence  in  thinking  and  working. 

To  have  an  idea  of  how  to  gain  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion by  reading. 

To  show  an  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  world's  work.' 

To  have  gained  an  historical  sense. 

To  show  an  apreciation  of  some  of  our  great  men  and  a 
development  of  a  patriotic  spirit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEACHER'S  LIST. 

Brooks:     Stories  of  the  Red  Children. 

Chase :     Children  of  the  Wigwams. 

Clod^ :     Story  of  Primitive  Man. 

Herbertson :     Man  and  His  Work. 

Jenks:     The  Fireman. 

Manly:     Harvest  Home  of  the  Indians. 

See  Grade  I. 
CHILDREN'S  LIST. 

Austin:     Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories. 

Mclntyre,  Margaret  A. :     The  Cave  Boy. 

Half  a  Hundred  Stories,  told  by  Half  a  Hundred 
Persons. 

Tanner:     Legends  of  the  Red  Men. 

See  Grade  I. 
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GRADE  III. 

THE  HOME,  COMMUNITY,  HOLIDAYS  AND  HEROES  OF 

OTHER  LANDS. 
AIMS. 

To  trace  the  history'of  clothing  as  it  developed  from  the 
race's  needs  and  instincts. 
To  show  that : 

1.  The  industries  involved  in  clothing  the  world's 
people  originated  in  the  home. 

2.  Most  of  the  necessities  o'^  life  are  obtained 
through  individual  effort  in  planning  and 
laboring  according  to  natural  laws. 

To  make  clear  that  successful  community  life  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the  general  welfare. 

To  give  a  knowledge  of  public  holidays  in  other  lands. 

To  stimulate  the  growth  of  ideals  of  conduct  through  the 
study  of  individual  heroes. 

DIRECTIONS. 

This  outline  need  not  be  followed  in  the  sequence  given, 
but  the  points  listed  are  to  be  used  as  occasion  arises  in  con- 
nection with  the  geography  work. 

Food  and  shelter  having  been  taken  up  in  the  First  and 
Second  Grades,  the  point  of  emphasis  in  this  grade  is  clothing. 

The  primitive  people  reappear  in  this  grade  to  show  the 
way  in  which  our  present  day  clothing  has  developed.  Primi- 
tive life  study  should  be  used  to  help  children  realize  how 
group  life  grew,  to  show  the  advantages  of  cooperation  and 
how  men  learned  better  ways  of  doing  things.  This  study 
should  be  applied  to  present  day  problems. 

In  connection  with  the  holidays  in  other  lands,  work  in 
our  American  holidays  which  are  the  same  or  similar.  For 
instance,  Bastile  Day  in  France  is  directly  related  to  our 
Fourth  of  July,  and  thus  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
bringing  in  our  National  Holiday.  Bring  out  not  only  the 
method  of  celebrating  these  holidays,  but  also,  the  principles 
and  reasons  underlying  the  institution  of  those  which  are 
strictly  patriotic. 

A  collection  of  pictures  should  be  made  and  drawings 
and  illustrations  used  frequently  to  deepen  by  visual  impres- 
sion ideas  gained  through  the  auditory  sense. 

Stories  should  be  told,  rather  than  read  to  the  children. 
This  involves  preliminary  preparation  in  order  that  the 
teacher  may  organize  the  stories  and  tell  them  in  simple 
language.  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  and  the  vigor  with 
which  she  presents  the  stories  will  determine  their  value  to 
the  children.  Her  skill  as  teacher  may  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  correct  ideas  the  pupils  have  acquired  from  the 
initial  presentation.     Testing  of  this  knowledge  may  well  be 
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delayed  for  several  days,  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  dis-  i 
cover  those  points  which  are  not  clear,  which  were  misunder-  ■ 
stood  or  forgotten  entirely.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to 
teach  the  idea  or  meaning  behind  the  story,  not  to  give  the 
story  as  an  end  in  itself.  Therefore,  before  any  story  is  told 
the  underlying  motive  should  be  understood  by  the  story- 
teller. 

SUBJECT  MATTER:     THE  HOME.     CLOTHING. 

NEED  OF  CLOTHING. 

For  protection  against  heat  and  cold. 
For  decoration. 

SOURCES  OF  MATERLIL. 
Plants. 
Animals. 

MATERIALS  USED  BY  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLE. 
Cave  dwellers. 

Large  skins;  smaller  skins  pieced  together;  braided 
grass  for  sandals.  Later  there  were  made  of  thick, 
tough  skin.  ; 

Tree  dwellers. 

Necklaces  of  teeth  or  claws  strung  on  sinews ;  head-    | 
dress  of  feathers;  skins  thrown  over  shoulders. 

Cliff  dwellers. 

Shirt  woven  from  strips  of  the  bark  of  the  bass-  || 
wood ;  in  winter  trousers  of  buckskin  coming  below 
the  knee  are  worn;  leggings  and  moccasins  of  skin; 
strings  of  bright  colored  beads ;  bracelets ;  paint  for 
faces;  wool  blankets. 

REFERENCES. 

Bayliss :     Lolami,  the  Little  Cliff  Dweller :     Public 

School  Pub.  Co. 
Clodd:      Childhood  of  the  AVorld:     Macmillan. 
Clodd :     Storv  of  Primitive  ]Man :     Appleton. 
Dopp:     The  Tree  Dwellers;  The  Early  Cave  Men; 

The  Later  Cave  ]Men;  The  Earlier  Sea  People: 

Rand. 
Holbrook :    Cave,  ]\Iound  and  Lake  Dwellers :  Heath. 
Jewett:     Hopi,  the  Cliff  Dweller:     Ed.  Pub.  Co. 
Mclntyre :     The  Cave  Boy  :     Appleton. 
Nida:     Ab,  the  Cave  Man:     Flanagan. 
Waterloo :     Story  of  Ab  :     Doubledav. 
AYilev:     Lodrix,  the  Cliff  Dweller;  Children  of  the 

Cliff :     Appleton. 
Indians. 

In  summer,  light  weight  skin,  trinnnings  of  feather 
or  fringe  of  leather;  in  winter,  heavier  fur  and 
moccasins  of  skins,  decorated  with  porcupine  quills 
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and  beads;  chains  of  beads  and  shells;  paint  from 
the  juice  of  wild  berries  and  roots. 
EEFERENCES. 

Brooks  :     Stories  of  the  Red  Children :  Ed.  Pub.  Co. 
Brown:     Tales  of  the  Red  Children:     Appleton. 
Chase  :     Children  of  the  Wigwam :     Ed.  Pub.  Co. 
Eastman:     Indian  Boyhood:     Doubleday. 
Eastman  :     AYigwam  Evenings :     Little. 
Grinnell:     Story  of  the  Indian:     Appleton. 
Jenks:     Childhood  of  Ji-shib,  the  Ojibwa: 

Atkinson. 
Judd  :     AVigwam  Stories :     Ginn, 
Newell :     Indian  Stories :     Silver. 
Snedden :     Docas,  the  Indian  Boy :     Heath. 
Starr :     American  Indians  :     Heath. 
Wiley:     Mewanee,  the  Indian  Boy:     Silver. 
Wilson :     I\Iyths  of  the  Red  Children :     Ginn. 
Zitkala-Sa:     Old  Indian  Legends  Retold:     Ginn. 
Semi-civilized  People.     The  African  Child. 

Little  clothing;  what  clothing  is  used  is  made  of 
bark;    brass   bands    on    ankles;    bracelets   of   wire; 
necklaces  of  beads;  fathers  have  bark  cloths  around 
waists   or   wear   aprons   of   cowskin;   mothers   wear 
short  skirts  of  grass  hung  to  a  string  around  the 
waist;  some  have  little  petticoats  of  goatskin  with 
the  hair  on. 
Children  in  Other  Lands.       (See    Third    Grade    Geog- 
raphy Outline.) 
National  Costume. 
Development  of  Industries. 

These  may  be  discussed  in  connection .  with  the 
various  children  as: 

Silk  industry — Chinese   child. 

Fur  industry — Eskimo  child. 

Rubber  industry — African  child. 

Cotton  raising — American  negro. 

Cotton  manufacture — Swiss  child. 

Wool,    leather    and    linen    in    connection    with 
various  children. 

PROJECTS. 

To  collect  and  mount  on  a  chart  samples  of  various 
textiles. 

To  make  a  chart  showing  by  pictures  and  materials  the 
development  of  the  wool  industry. 

To  design  a  blanket  or  rug  using  crayons  or  water  colors. 

To  follow  a  woolen  dress  back  to  its  beginning. 

To  weave  rugs  or  hangings  for  a  play  house. 
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To  discover  ways  of  making  dyes :  vegetable  and  analine. 
To  dye  a  piece  of  material,  using  vegetable  dyes,  berries 
or  roots  that  have  been  found. 

To  dress  dolls  to  shoAv  children  of  other  lands.  -Real 
dolls  may  be  used  or  paper  dolls  may  be  cut. 

See  Industrial  Arts  Course. 
REFERENCES. 

Carpenter:     How  the  "World  is  Clothed. 
Chamberlain :     How  We  Are  Clothed. 
Chase  &  Clow :     How  We  Are  Clothed. 
Hall:     Weavers  and  Other  Workers. 
Mason:     Origin  of  Invention;  Chap.  IX  Animals; 
Chap.  YII  Weaving. 

HOLIDAYS    CELEBRATED    BY    CHILDREN    IN    OTHER 
LANDS. 

THE  FRENCH  CHILD. 

1.  Thursday  the  weekly  holiday  instead  of  Saturday. 

2.  New  Years.     Visits  are   made   and   presents   given. 

3.  Christmas. 

4.  Easter.  Shops  decorated  and  mysterious  eggs  filled 
with  presents  are  displayed. 

5.  April  1.  April  Fish,  reminders  that  spring  is  com- 
ing, are  sent. 

6.  July  14.  Bastile  Day,  or  the  same  as  our  Fourth 
of  July. 

7.  All  Saints  Day,  November  1. 

Reference:     George:     Little    Journeys    to    France 
and  Switzerland,  p.  57.     Holidays. 

THE  DUTCH  CHILD. 

1.  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  December  6.  Reference: 
Dodge:  Hans  Brinker,  pp.  47-55.  McManus  &  Haaren: 
Natural  Method  Reader  IV,  pp.  195-203.  George:  Little 
Journey  to  Holland,  p.  26. 

2.  The  Kermis.  Reference :  Mc]Manus :  Our  Little 
Dutch  Cousin,  Chap.  IV. 

3.  First  of  May.     Flowers  and  green  boughs  gathered. 

4.  Easter.  Egg  giving.  Reference :  Little  Journey  to 
Holland,  pp.  47-52. 

BOTH  THE  DUTCH  AND  BELGIAN  CHILDREN. 

1.  Sunday  before  Whitsuntide.     Hot  Buns. 

2.  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

3.  April  1.     Shop  full  of  fishes. 

4.  New  Year's.     Cards,  visits  and  gifts. 

5.  Christmas. 

References :  George  :  Little  Journey  to  Belgium.  Peeps 
at  INIany  Lands.     Holland.     Chap.  VII. 
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THE  PILGRIM  CHILD. 

1.     Thanksgiving  as  celebrated  by  the  Pilgrims. 
THE  FILIPINO  CHILD. 

1.     Christmas.      Cock    fighting.      Reference:      George: 
Little  Journey  to  the  Philippines,  page  46. 
THE  CHINESE  CHILD. 

1.     New  Year's  Day.     Reference:     Carpenter:    Around 
the  World  with  the  Children,  page  68.     Johiiston:     Peeps  at 
Many  Lands.     China.     Chap.  VII. 
THE  JAPANESE  CHILD. 

1.  Cherry  Blossom  Feast. 

2.  Chrysanthemum  Feast. 

Reference :     Child  Life,  Reader  III,  pp.  149-160. 

3.  Doll  Festival. 

4.  Flag  Festival. 

Reference :     McDonald :    Ume  San  in  Japan,  Chap.  IV 
and  VII.     Finnemore:     Peeps  at  Many  Lands,  Chap.  XI. 
.  5.     New  Year's  Day. 

Reference:     Ume  San  in  Japan,  Chap.  XV.     Peeps  at 
Many  Lands,  Chap.  XXI. 

6.     Feast  of  the  Dead. 

HEROES  OF  OTHER  LANDS. 

List  of  stories  from  which  selections  can  be  read  to  the  children 
while  they  are  studying  the  corresponding  country  in  Geography. 
FRANCE. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

Ref.  Bangs:     Jeanne  d'Arc. 

*Dutton  :     Little  Stories  of  France,  pp.  84-90. 
Guerber :     Story  of  the  English,  pp.  183-186. 
Haaren :     Famous  Men   of   the  Middle   Ages,   pp. 

247-256. 
Henning:     ]\Iaid  of  Orleans. 
Holland:     Historic  Girlhoods,  pp.   26-40. 
Horton :     Group  of  Famous  Women,  pp.  1-11. 
Johannot:     Stories  of  Other  Lands,  pp.  51-60. 
Lang:     Red  True  Story  Book,  pp.  19-91. 
Mabie :     Heroines  Every  Child  Should  Know,  pp. 

57-100. 
Pitmian :     Stories  of  Old  France,  pp.  15-52, 
Sweetzer:     Ten  Girls  from  History,  pp.  11-39. 
Tappan :     Old  World  Hero  Stories,  p.  2,  pp.  199-204. 
Warren :     Stories  from  English  History,  pp.  133-137 
Wilmot-Buxton :     Jeanne  d'Arc. 
Lafayette.     Bring  out  our  debt  to  France  and  how  it 

was  repaid. 
Ref.*Baldwin :     Fifty  Famous  Stories,  pp.  43-47. 
Brooks:     True  Story  of  Lafayette. 
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Burton :     Lafayette. 

Coe :     Makers  of  the  Nation,  pp.  120-130. 

Crow :     Lafayette. 

Everett:     World's  Story,  Vol.  12,  pp.  511-518. 

Foote  &  Skinner :  Makers  and  Defenders  of  Amer- 
ica, pp.  162-167. 

Hodge :  Revolutionary  Stories  retold  from  St. 
Nicholas,  pp.  144-156. 

Holland:     Historic  Boyhoods,  pp.  122-135. 

Pitman:     Stories  of  Old  France. 

*Refereuces  thus  marked  can  be  read  by  the  chil- 
dren. The  others  are  accurate  sources  of  information 
which  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  organizing  her 
material. 

HOLLAND. 

The  Hero  of  Haarlem. 

Ref .  Sweetzer :     Ten  Bovs  from  History,  pp.  45-52. 
*Blaisdell:     Child  Life,  Reader  III,  p.  90. 
Poulsson:     In  the  Child's  World,  pp.  232-234. 
The  Pilgrims. 
Ref.  Ames:     Colonial  Stories  retold  from  St.  Nicholas, 

pp.  27-55. 
Barstow:     Explorers  and  Settlers,  pp.  206-209. 
*Blaisdell  &  Ball :     Short    Stories    from    American 

History,  pp.   1  to  21. 
Bradford:     AVorld's  Story,  Vol.  7,  pp.  361-368. 
Coe :     Founders  of  Our  Country,  pp.  202-217. 
Coffin :     Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,  pp.  111-140. 
Drake :     On  Plymouth  Rock. 
Foote:     Explorers  and  Founders  of  America,  pp. 

136-149. 
Gordy:     In  Colonial  Days,  pp.  53-72. 
Griffis:     Brave  Little  Holland,  pp.  192-209. 
Hazard:     Indians  and  Pioneers,  pp.  167-193. 
Higginson :     Younk  Folk's  Book  of   American 

Explorers. 
Jenks:     Captain  Miles  Standish. 
Johannot :     Ten  Great  Events  in  History,  pp. 

196-214. 
Pumphrey:     Pilgrim  Stories. 
Schwartz:     Five  Little  Strangers,  pp.  40-71. 
Wright:     Children's  Stories  in  American  History. 

STORIES    OF    THE    FIRST    CHRISTMAS,    THE    WISE 
MEN  AND  THE  SHEPHERDS. 

THE  ESKIMO. 

Story  of  the  Snow  Baby. 
Ref.  Perry :     The  Snow  Baby. 
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SWITZERLAND. 
William  Tell. 

Ref .  Arnold :     Steppnig    Stones   to    Literature,    Vol.    6, 
pp.  282-293. 
Crommelin :     Famous  Legends,  pp.  145-152. 
Finnemore:     Peeps  at  Many  Lands.     Switzerland, 

Chap.  VI. 
Haaren :     Ballads  and  Tales,  pp.  120-138. 
Haaren:     Famous   Men   of   the   Middle   Ages,   pp. 

226-231. 
Herbertson :     Heroic  Legends,  pp.  159-177. 
Holland :     Historic  Heroes  of  Chivalry,  pp.  118-136. 
Johonnot :     Ten  Great  Events  in  History,  pp.  60-74. 
Mabie:     Heroes   Every    Child    Should    Know,    pp. 

227-249. 
Scudder:     Book  of  Legends,  pp.  22-25. 
Tappan :     Old  AVorld  Hero  Stories,  Pt.  2,  pp.  190- 
194. 
Hero  of  Lucerne. 

Ref.  Peeps  at  ]\Iany  Lands,  Chap.  VIII. 
Arnold  von  Winkelried. 
Ref.  Peeps  at  Many  Lands,  Chap.  IX. 

Terry:     History   Stories  of   Other  Lands,   Bk.   II, 

p.  77. 
Edson-Laing,  Reader  III,  pp.  92-100. 

STORIES  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  SLAVERY  into 
the  U.  S.  and  of  Lincoln  as  the  friend  of  the  negro. 

CHINA. 

Marco  Polo. 

Ref.  Bolton :     Famous    Voyagers    and     Explorers,     pp. 

73-119. 
Foote :     Explorers  and  Founders  of  America,  pp. 

18-23. 
Haaren:     Famous  Men   of   the   Middle   Ages,   pp. 

213-218. 
Hale:     Stories  of  Adventure,  pp.  11-19. 
Jenks:     Boy's  Book  of  Explorations,  pp.  340-344. 
Johnson:     World's  Discovers,  pp.  3-13. 
Shaw:     Discoverers  and  Explorers,  pp.  16-23, 
Synge:     Book  of  Discovery,  pp.  115-125. 
Tappan:     Old    World    Hero    Stories,    Pt.    2,    pp. 

152-157. 
Towle :     Marco  Polo. 

PROJECTS. 

To  celebrate  the  holiday  of  another  country,  providing 
appropriate  decorations  and  dramatizing  or  pantomiming  in- 
cidents which  might  occur. 
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To  tell  an  incident  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  heroes  studied. 

To  read  from  library  books  about  the  man  whose  story 
Avas  first  told  by  the  teacher. 

To  take  part  in  any  of  the  activities  given  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  outline. 

To  recognize  the  flags  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
little  children  live. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

To  have  ability  as  indicated  below: 

1.  A  knowledge  of — 

the  history  of  clothing, 

the  relation  of  environment  to  mode  of  dress, 

the  clothing  industry  as  it  appears  in  countries 

studied  in  geography, 
the   importance   of  individual   co-operation   in 

community  life, 
the  holidays  in  other  lands. 

2.  To  have  a  growing  appreciation  of  great  figures 
in  history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

See  the  references  under  various  divisions  of  the 
subject  matter. 

Dopp :     Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. 
Dynes  :     Socializing  the  Child. 
KrackoAvizer :     Projects  in  the  Primary  Grades. 
McCurdy :     Holidays.     A  Bibliography  of  Articles 
Relating  to  Holidays.     Boston  Book  Co.,  25c. 
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GRADE  IV-B. 

DULUTH— OUR  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS. 
AIMS. 

To  show  reasons  for  the  beginning  of  a  city. 

To  teach  its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  country — ■ 
the  interdependence,  in  general,  between  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  country. 

To  give  a  knowledge  of  how  to  image  the  landscape  in- 
stead of  the  map. 

To  enable  the  child  to  think  of  the  conditions  existing 
around  Duluth  long  ago. 

To  study  some  of  the  organized  civic  activities  of  the 
present  day. 

To  emphasize  their  beginnings,  their  growth,  and  the 
reasons  for  instituting  them. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Review  the  study  of  Indian  Life,  showing  how  closely 
we  are  associated  with  them  in  our  state  and  city.  The  chil- 
dren write  their  own  histories  of  Duluth.  Pictures  which 
they  have  collected  are  splendid  to  illustrate  this  work. 

Several  types  of  concrete  work,  such  as  the  writing  of 
original  stories,  sketching  and  sand-table  work,  give  oppor- 
tunity for  expression. 

The  approach  is  from  the  present  to  the  past,  as  the 
child's  own  experiences  help  him  to  see  the  problems  worked 
out  for  him. 

By  discussions  of  such  topics  as  the  means  of  illumina- 
tion, the  water  supply,  protection  from  fire,  etc.,  he  realizes 
how  the  city  meets  the  needs  of  its  people. 

Historical  material  is  given  somewhat  in  detail  because 
the  available  sources  of  information  are  limited. 

SUBJECT  MATTER.     THE  CITY  OF  DULUTH. 

THE  INDIAN  OCCUPATION. 

This  territory  was  occupied  by  the  Indian  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  white  man  came. 

STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  TRIBES  FOR  THIS  REGION. 
The  Puckered  Moccasin  or  Beargrease  Indians  were 
driven  west  by  the  Iroquois  and  claimed  the  Superior 
region  occupied  by  the  Sioux  or  Dakotas  and  Foxes. 
The  Chippewas  pitched  their  camp  at  Fond  du  Lac  about 
the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  Chippewas  were  social,  fun  loving,  open  hearted 
and  charital)le,  while  the  Sioux  were  warlike,  (luarrel- 
some  and  fierce. 
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In  the  battle  on  Rices  Point,  between  the  Chippewas 
and  Sionx.  the  Chippewas  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 
Sioux  for  good. 

LEGENDS. 

Legend  of  the  Puckered  Moccasin. 

Two  Chippewas  were  captured  by  a  Fox.  The 
Chippewa  father  of  the  boy  followed  the  party  and  of- 
fered to  give  himself  up  if  the  boy  could  go  free.  They 
permitted  the  exchange,  and  gave  the  father  third  degree 
punishment.  The  boy  lived  to  conduct  a  trading  post 
at  Fond  du  Lac. 
Legend  of  the  Five  Blackbirds.     See  Manuscript. 

FIRST  WHITE  MEN  AND  THEIR  WORK,  1659. 
Radisson  and  Groselliers. 

Activities  along  the  St.  Louis  River  in  search  of 
furs.  In  August,  1660,  after  fur  trading,  returned  to 
Montreal  with  300  Indians  and  60  canoes  loaded  with 
furs. 

Reports  of  Radisson  and  Groselliers  led  to  the  form- 
ing of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Radisson,  a  ranger,  wrote  of  the  fish  he  caught  in 
Lake  Superior,  "Sturgeons  of  vast  bignesse  and  Pycks 
of  sea  von  foot  long." 

Daniel  de  Greysolon,  Sieur  Dulhut. 

Came  Sept.  1679. 

Birth  and  parentage,  St.  Germaine-En-Laye,  France, 
165-1 ;  Father,  one  of  French  gentry ;  Mother,  of  a 
wealthy  family. 

Came  to  Canada  when  about  20.  Became  prominent 
business  man.  Saw  possibilities  for  trade  in  regions  to 
the  west. 

Officer  of  Governor's  guard  at  Montreal. 

Sent  out  by  company  of  merchants  from  Canada, 
1687,  to  explore  northwestern  country,  to  make  reports 
on  copper,  and  to  search  for  source  of  ^Mississippi  River. 
The  Journey 

After  hearing  mass,  and  leaving  the  usual  native 
offerings  for  prayers  for  the  safe  return  he  took  the 
route  by  boat  up  the  river  Ottawa  to  ]Matta^\'ato  to 
Nipissing  by  the  French  River  to  Georgian  Bay  (N.  E, 
corner  was  sheltered  and  allowed  travel  in  bad  weather), 
through  the  North  channel  and  past  mouth  of  St.  Mary's 
river,  where  bad  Aveather  obliged  them  to  land.  •  From 
there  he  made  his  way  to  the  place  now  bearing  his  name, 
reaching  here  June  27,  1679. 

He  held  a  council  at  Fond  du  Lac  with  Indian  tribes, 
which  were  at  enmity  Avith  each  other.  He  spent  that 
winter  in  the  woods  with  the  Indians. 
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He  held  meetings,  formed  liiiuting  parties,  spread 
feasts  and  did  everything'  to  build  up  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  tribes  to  release  Hennepin. 

In  the  spring,  he  traveled  south  to  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  and  rescued  Father  Hennepin.     This  trail  followed 
what  is  now  the  Northern  Pacific  Road. 
Characteristics. 

A  leader. 

Good  character. 

True  soldier. 

Fearless  supporter  of  law^  and  order. 

Hater  of  wiiiskev  trade  Avith  Indians. 
Death— Montreal,  1710. 

Report  read  "Captain  Dulhut  died  this  winter.   He 
was  a  very  honest  man." 
Extract  from  Parkman. 

"Daniel  de  Greysolon,  Sieur  Du  Lhut  was  con- 
tinually in  the  forest,  in  the  Indian  towns,  or  in  remote 
Avilderness  outposts  planted  by  himself,  exploring,  trad- 
ing, fighting,  ruling  lawless  savages  and  whites  scarcely 
less  ungovernable,  and  on  one  or  more  occasions  varying 
his  life  by  crossing  the  ocean  to  gain  interviews  with  the 
colonial  minister,  amid  the  splendid  vanities  of  Ver- 
sailles. ' ' 

FOND  DU  LAC  TRADING  POST.     (Head  of  the  Lake.) 

Established  by  John  Jacob  Astor  in  interests  of 
American  Fur  Company,  1817. 

Foundation  still  remains — 100  years  old. 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  CITY. 

Townships  platted  on  the  point  by 
Wm.  Nettleton 
Geo.  Nettleton 
J,  B.  Culver 
Orin  W.  Rice 
Robert  Jefferson. 
Celebration  of  the  Point. 
Selection  of  name. 

Duluth  proposed  by  Rev.  J.  G.  "Wilson. 
Duluth  became  a  town  in  1857,  a  city  1870. 
Coming    of    first    railroad    in    1870,    what    is    now   the 

Northern  Pacific. 
The  First  Boat. 
Vermillion  Road. 

A  portion  of  old  trail  taken  by  prospectors  and  early 
settlers  seeking  fortune,  to  the  Vermillion  Range.     They 
used  it  to  get  to  Hudson  Bay  Region. 
The  Harbor. 

Superior   Bay. 

Original  entrance  and  advantages  to  Superior  trade. 
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Determination    of    Dulutli    to    construct    a    canal 
through  ^Minnesota  Point,  1870. 
City  six  months  old. 
Without  money. 
Untried  credit. 
Superior  took  matter  to   court  with  the  complaint 
that  the  new  canal  would  ruin  her  harbor  by  diverting 
the  water  of  St.  Louis  River  and  leaving  her  channel  to 
fill  with  dirt  and  sticks.;  also  that  it  would  divert  their 
commerce  and  trade. 

Construction  meanwhile  going  on  and  small  craft 
going  through  canal. 

Injunction  to  stop. 

Duluth  begs  to  have  order  cancelled. 

Arguments : 

Northside  had  been  protected  by  cribs. 
They  would  build  a  dike  to  protect  other  chan- 
nel and  retain  scouring  by  St.  Louis  River. 

Stoppage   of   water  would   endanger  work   al- 
ready done. 
Withdrawal  of  order. 
Work  on  the  dike. 

Application   by    Superior   interests   to    prevent   the 
building  of  the  dike. 

Final  settlement  in  court  that  the  canal  should  re- 
main since  it  facilitated  United  States  commerce. 
Present  conditions  for  a  good  harbor: 

See  geography. 
For  location,  climate,  government  and  industries: 
See  Geography  Course  of  Study. 

THE  HOLIDAYS.     See  Grades  I,  II.  III. 

PROJECTS. 

To  dramatize  Daniel  de  Greysolon's  journey  south  to 
rescue  Father  Hennepin. 

To  give  the  story  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 

To  make  a  border  of  cuttings  for  the  room,  representing 
scenes  from  the  history  of  Duluth. 

To  make  a  book  of  Duluth. 

To  write  compositions  on  :  The  Country  Store ;  Lighting ; 
Heating  and  Cooking;  the  Mail;  the  Water  Supply. 

To  discover  the  things  which  helped  the  rapid  growth 
of  Duluth. 

To  build  interesting  parts  of  Duluth  on  the  sand  table. 

To  compare  our  modes  of  travel  of  today  with  those  of 
earlv  times. 
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PROJECT  IN  DETAIL. 

To  make  a  book  of  Duluth.     Contents  of  book  may  be  as 

follows : 

Lake  Superior  (a  picture).  How  Duluth  looked 
40  years  ago  (a  composition).  Stories  of  Indians — Hia- 
watha, Indian  Dress,  Indian  Homes.  How  Indians 
gather  wild  rice.  Hunting  and  fishing  devices.  Picture 
writing.  Building  canoes.  The  Fort  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
Coming  of  Settlers :  how  they  traveled — ox  carts,  sledges, 
prairie  schooners,  flatboats,  pack-horses.  Sketch  of  a 
prairie  schooner.  How  people  travel  today.  (Written, 
composition).  Pictures  of  street  cars,  trains  and  auto- 
mobiles. Street  problems — point  of  rocks  at  13th 
Avenue  West;  filling  in  where  bridges  were,  etc.  The 
Water  System.  Things  which  helped  to  make  Duluth  a 
Big  City.  (Written  composition).  Plan  of  the  city. 
Pictures  of  the  city. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

To  have  gained  an  idea  of: 

Certain  topographical  features. 

Relative  location. 

The  influence  of  natural  resources  upon  the  occupations 
of  a  people. 

The  immediate  needs  of  a  community  as  dependent  on 
local  conditions. 

The  struggles  of  the  pioneer  and  of  the  labor  that  has 
gone  into  the  making  of  the  modern  city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Doyle :     The  Refugees. 

Dunn :     The  Community  and  the  Citizen. 

Fanner:     Legends  of  the  Red  Men. 

Hill :     Fighting  a  Fire. 

Hough :     The  Development  of  Illumination. 

Jewett :     Town  and  City. 

Judd :     Wig\vam   Stories. 

Kellogg:     How  to  Celebrate  Thanksgiving  and 

Christmas. 
Nida:     City,  State,  and  Nation. 
Soper:     Modern  Methods  of  Street-Cleaning. 
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GRADE  IV-A. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

AIMS. 

To  give  the  pupils  an  introductory  view  into  our  nation 's 
history  through  pictures,  descriptions,  and  illustrative  stories 
put  together  in  chronological  sequences,  and  to  arouse  through 
interest  in  the  story  a  feeling  of  responsible  partnership  in 
the  government  under  which  they  are  living. 

DIRECTIONS. 

The  treatment  is  chiefly  biographical,  and  in  the  main, 
chronological.  The  life  of  some  leader,  hero,  or  patriot  is 
made  the  center  of  organization  for  the  events  of  his  time. 
(See  Committee  of  VIII,  p.  98). 

Important  topics,  such  as  discoveries,  explorations,  colon- 
ization, inventions,  transportation,  communication,  etc., 
should  be  disussed  with  a  view  to  determining  their  effect 
upon  the  life  of  the  time. 

The  lives  of  leaders  should  be  compared  and  contrasted. 
The  life  of  the  individual  should  be  kept  prominent,  but  the 
social  side  should  be  emphasized. 

The  effort  is  made  to  follow  general  progress — to  teach 
history  as  evolution. 

Much  correlation  with  literature  is  possible.  Additional 
stories  about  the  period  under  consideration  should  be  read. 

Correlation  with  geography  should  be  given  attention. 
Maps  should  be  used  constantly,  and  a  large  amount  of  place 
geography  may  be  taught  through  drill  projects.  Climatic 
and  physical  factors  which  influence  or  determine  results 
should  be  pointed  out.  Sketch  maps,  cut-out  maps,  black- 
board maps,  etc.,  should  be  used.     (See  projects.) 

In  this  grade,  action  appeals  to  the  children.  Projects 
of  many  kinds  should  be  suggested  by  the  children  or  by  the 
teacher.  Following  are  some  of  the  lines  of  action  that  should 
be  encouraged :  dramatization ;  storytelling ;  illustrating  by 
use  of  paper-cuttings,  drawings,  sand  table,  posters,  charts 
and  maps ;  drill  games ;  etc. 

If  possible,  use  illustrative  material,  such  as  pictures, 
relics,  heirlooms,  or  source  material. 

History  books  may  be  profitably  kept,  in  which  maps, 
drawings  and  other  handwork,  compositions,  poems,  copies  of 
documents,  etc.,  are  preserved.  Definition  books  and  fact 
books  may  be  kept  separately,  or  as  parts  of  the  note  book. 
The  making  of  the  books  would  provide  excellent  industrial 
art  projects.  The  contents  would  furnish  drill  material. 
(See  Bayliss,  Popular  Educator,  Jan.  1918,  XXXV,  278.) 

As  to  the  use  of  current  events  the  following  is  suggested 
by  a  Duluth  teacher : 

This   outline  is   adapted  from  the  Report  of  the   Committee   of  Eight. 
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"1.  Read  interesting  articles  to  the  pnpils  in  the  Open- 
ing Exercises. 

"2.  A  method  or  device  which  I  have  fonnd  both  help- 
ful and  interesting  is  this: — 

"Have  a  few  good  papers  as  'Current  Events,'  School 
Service  and,  if  convenient,  a  daily  paper  placed  in  neat  piles 
upon  a  table.  The  latest  edition  should  always  be  kept  on 
top.  There  are  always  some  pupils  who  complete  their  study 
lessons  before  others.  These  have  the  privilege  of  passing  to 
the  table,  selecting  one  of  the  papers  to  read.  Sometimes  I 
mark  the  important  items.  At  the  beginning  of  the  history 
period  the  children  are  given  an  opj)ortunity  to  relate  to  the 
class  w^hat  they  have  gleaned  from  the  papers.  This  not  only 
adds  interest  to  the  recitation  period  but  is  an  incentive  to 
the  studying  of  other  lessons." 

EARLY  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  THE  PATHFINDERS. 

'         CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

Boyhood  and  early  training. 

]\Iarco  Polo's  influence,  stories  of  his  travels. 
[  Knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world. 

Struggle  to  gain  aid. 

Preparation  for  the  voyage. 

Voyage. 

Landing. 

Discoveries. 

Number  of  voyages. 

Death. 

Importance  of  discoveries. 
JOHN  CABOT. 

Early  life. 

Voyages,  vessel,  route. 

Results  of  his  voyage.     England's  claim  to   all  North 
America. 
AMERICUS  VESPUCCI. 

Voyages,  route. 

Results  of  his  voyage.    New  world  called  America.   AVhy 
not  named  after  Columbus? 
BALBOA. 

What  did  his  discovery  prove? 

MAGELLAN. 

IPROJECTS. 

Note:  A  progressive  Duluth  teacher  suggests  that  the 
following  projects  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  units  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  the  IV-A  and  V-B  history  course  of  study: 
Collect  pictures,  draw  diagrams  on  the  board  or  paper,  play 
history  games  for  drill,  di-amati/.e  stories,  draw  or  cut  out 
maps,  make  posters  and  clay  models,  use  the  sand  tal)le. 
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Dramatization  of  Columbus  seeking  aid. 

Why    was     Spain    disappointed    with    the    voyage    of 

Columbus  ? 
AVhy  do  we  call  the  voyage  of  Magellan  wonderful? 
To    compare    the    voyages    of    Vespucci    with    those    of 

Columbus. 

THE  INDIANS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

AVarrior. 

Hunter. 

Fisherman. 
THE  HOME. 

Long  house. 

Pueblo. 

AVigwam. 

AVHO  WERE  THE  CLIFF  DWELLERS?  Mound  Builders? 
THE   \YOMEX. 
Occupation. 
RELATIONS  TO  THE  AVHITES. 

PROJECTS. 

To  construct  a  wigwam,  canoe,  etc. 
To  write  an  original  story  of  an  Indian  boy  or  girl. 
To  compare  the  Indian  method  of  obtaining  food  and 
clothing  to  our  method. 

Why  was  an  Indian  trading-post  built  near  Duluth? 

SPANISH  EXPLORERS  AND  CONQUESTS. 

HERNANDO  CORTEZ. 

What  was  he  trying  to  do  ? 

Gifts  from  ruler. 

Why  were  the  Aztecs  afraid  of  the  Spaniards? 

Success. 

FRANCISCO  PIZARRO. 
Who  was  Pizarro? 
Wliy  was  he  eager  to  visit  Peru? 
What  did  he  and  his  men  find  there? 
Treatment  of  the  Inca. 
Results. 

JUAN  PONCE  DE  LEON. 

What  was  de  Leon  trying  to  find? 
Landing  at  Florida. 
Stay  for  eight  years. 
Not  successful  in  quest. 

HER.NANDO  DE  SOTO. 

AMiv  did  de  Soto  come  to  America? 
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Struggles  with :    Hunger, 

Disease. 

Indians. 
Treatment  of  the  giant  chief  and  what  was  the  outcome? 
Result  of  voyage.     Coming  to  Mississippi. 

PROJECTS. 

Why  were  Spanish  conquerors  cruel  to  ^he  natives  ? 
Make  a  poster  illustrating  an  event  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico. 

Compare  the  work  of  de  Soto  with  that  of  Cortez. 

FRENCH  EXPLORATION. 

JACQUES  CARTIER. 

What  was  Cartier  trying  to  find? 

Route.     Tell  of  the  suffering  of  himself  and  his  men. 

Failure  to  acconnplish  his  purpose. 

Second  failure  to  plant  colony. 

PROJECTS. 

Why  did  Cartier  sail  to  America? 

To  tell  the  story  of  your  hardships  as  a  member  of 
Cartier's  crew. 

ENGLISH  EXPLORATION. 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

Drake's  journey  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 

Ways  in  which  Drake  tried  to  harm  the  Spaniards, 

Return  to  England.     Queen's  attitude.     Later  treatment 
by  Queen. 

Result  of  his  voyage. 
SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

Expedition  to  America. 

First  English  settlement. 

Object :     To  create  English  colonies  and  secure  trade. 

Results  of  Raleigh's  attempts  to  colonize  the  New  World. 

PROJECTS. 

Why  did  Drake  and  the  English  hate  Spain  ? 

To  make  a  map  showing  the  voyage  of  Drake  (compare 
with  Magellan's  voyage). 

To  make  a  poster  showing  a  fight  between  Drake's  ship 
and  one  of  the  Spanish  treasure  ships. 

To  dramatize  Raleigh's  appearance  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth after  he  had  made  his  first  settlement. 

EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

VIRGINIAN  LIFE. 
John  Smith. 

Purpose  of  colonization. 
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Landing. 

Life  and  climate. 

Incidents  of  leadership. 

Return  to  England. 
Pocahontas  and  relations  with  the  Indians. 

Saving  of  John  Smith's  life. 
MARYLAND. 

Founder :     Lord  Baltimore. 

Wliy  did  Lord  Baltimore  wish  to  plant  a  colony  in 

America? 
Relations  of  colonists  to  the  Indians. 
Growth. 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Pilgrims.     Why  did  they  go  to  Holland? 

Reason  for  leaving  Holland. 
Voyage  in  the  Mayflower. 

Place  of  the  settlement  in  New  World. 

The  first  winter. 

Relations  with  the  Indians. 
Coming  of  the  Puritans. 

Leaders. 

Settlement  at  Salem. 

John  Winthrop — first  Governor. 

Help  from  the  Pilgrims. 
NEW  YORK. 
Time. 

Place  of  settlement. 
Colonist. 

Leader:     Peter  Stuyvesant. 
Reasons  for  coming:     Trade. 
Homes  and  forts. 
Relations  with  the  Indians. 
Patroons. 

Who  were  they? 

Why  did  they  come? 

How  did  they  prosper? 

Characteristics. 

Amusements  and  festivities. 
SETTLEMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Manners. 
Industries. 

Customs  of  the  Quakers. 
William  Penn. 

Influence  of  life  abroad. 

How  Penn  received  the  grant. 

Establishment  of  colony. 

Peculiarities  of  Quakers: 
Religious  belief. 
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Customs. 
Dress. 

Relations  to  the  Indians. 
GEORGIA. 

Conditions  in  England. 
Interest  of  Oglethorpe  in  debtors. 
Purpose  of  settlement. 
Establishment  of  colony. 
Trade  with  the  Indians. 
Raising  of  silk  worms. 
Rules  of  government. 

PROJECTS. 

Why  did  Englishmen  wish  to  make  homes  in  America? 
(Compare  the  colonies  in  this  respect). 

To  make  posters :  Pilgrims  going  to  church,  first 
Thankgsiving,  voyage  of  Mayflower,  etc. 

Note :     There     are     numerous     opportunities     for 
dramatization. 

INDUSTRIES,     MANNERS     AND     CUSTOMS     IN    EARLY 
COLONIAL  DAYS. 

INDUSTRIES. 

New  England. 

Manufacturing :  New  England  rum  barrel  staves. 

Trade  with  West  Indies. 

Fishing. 
The  South. 

Agriculture. 

Tobacco  raising. 
New  York. 

Farming. 

Trade  in  furs, 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Social  conditions.     Slavery  in  the  south;  other  forms  of 

service  in  the  colonies. 
Social  customs  in  North  and  South. 
Education — North,  South. 
Religion — The  Puritan  Sabbath. 
Amusements  and  Festivities. 

PROJECTS. 

Note:  Compare  and  contrast  New  England,  the  South 
and  New  York  as  to  occupations,  social  life,  education,  re- 
ligion, amusements  and  festivities,  as  far  as  is  possible. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

To  be  able  to  reproduce  clearly  simple  oral  and  written 
narratives  of  historical  events. 
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To  know  how  to  use  illustrative  material :  maps,  pictures, 
charts,  etc. 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  story  of  our  nation  through 
the  lives  of  men. 

To  have  a  taste  for  current  events,  to  know  where  to 
find  information  about  them,  and  to  be  able  to  read  them 
understandingiy  when  presented  in  simple  English. 

Ability  to  tell  in  simple  language  the  life  story  of  Colum- 
bus, John  Cabot,  Vespucci,  Balboa,  Magellan,  etc. 

To  have  created  a  desire  for  further  historical  reading 
and  study. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

TEACHER'S  REFERENCES. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Eight. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  texts. 

Eggleston:     Our  First  Century. 

Bassett:     Short  History  of  the  United  States. 

Hart :      Contemporaries. 

Hart:     Source  Book. 

PUPILS'  REFERENCES. 

Foote  &  Skinner:     Explorers  and  Founders  of 

America  (1907). 
Foreman:     First  Lessons  in  American  History 

(1916)   1-103. 
Gordy:     American  Leaders  and  Heroes  (1903) 

1-101. 
Gordy:     Stories  of  Early  American  History  (1913). 
Mace:     Beginner's  History  (1916)   1-105. 
Hart:     Colonial  Children  (1902). 
Montgomery:     The    Beginner's    American    History 

(1902)   1-89. 
Pratt:     The  Early  Colonies. 
Southworth :     Builders  of  Our  Country,  Vol.  I. 
Tappan:     American  Hero  Stories. 
Tappan:     Colonial  Letters. 

Whitney  «fe  Perry  :     Four  American  Indians  (1904). 
Perry  &  Price :     American  History,  I. 
Coe:     Founders  of  Our  Country. 
Barstow" :     Explorers  and  Settlers. 
Guerber:     Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 
Coffin :     Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 
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GRADE  V-B. 

LATER  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
AIMS. 

To  carry  on  the  story  of  the  country's  growth  and  ex- 
pansion as  begun  in  the  preceding  semester. 

To  make  the  story  of  the  events  concrete,  dramatic,  and 
life-like  by  centering  them  about  leaders,  heroes,  and  other- 
representative  men,  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination and  to  influence  the  ideals  of  the  pupil. 

To  select  the  facts  and  events  so  carefully  that  the  spirit 
of  our  national  life  and  institutions  may  be  presented. 

DIRECTIONS. 

See  Grade  IV-A. 

LATER  AMERICAN  HISTORY— REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 

PATRICK  HENRY. 

"Protest  against  the  Stamp  Act  and  Townsend  Acts," 
What  do  you  admire  in  Patrick  Henry? 
SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

Connection  with  Stamp  Act. 

Connection  with  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Demand  for  removal  of  troops. 

What  do  you  admire  in  Samuel  Adams? 

Compare  Patrick  Henry  with  Samuel  Adams. 

Boyhood. 

Influence  with  the  colonists. 
BEGINNING  OF  WAR  NEAR  BOSTON. 
Provincial  Congress. 
Paul  Revere. 

Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Second  meeting  of  Continental. 
Battle  of  Breed's  Hill. 
WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  CAMPAIGNS. 
Washington  and  Revolution. 
Summary  of  Acts. 

Washington's  journey  to  the  convention  in  company 
with  Patrick  Henry  and  Lee. 

Elected  Commander-in-Chief. 

Taking  charge  of  the  troops. 

Washington  shows  his  ability  as  a  general  in  New 
York. 

Victory  at  Trenton. 

Burgoyne's  invasion. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 
NATHAN  HALE. 

Acts  as  spy  for  Gen.  Washington. 

This   outline   is  adapted   irom   tlie  Report   ol'  the   (".ommittec   of   Eight. 
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School  life. 

Capture  by  the  English. 
LAFAYETTE. 

Treaty  with  France. 

Services  to  American  Cause. 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

Sent  to  France. 

Treaty  of  Peace. 
NATHANIEL  GREEN. 

Early  life. 

Condition  of  his  army  when  he  took  command  in  the 
South. 

Ability  as  a  general. 
DANIEL  MORGAN. 

Biography. 

His  services. 
FRANCIS  MARION. 

Leader  of  small  group  of  men  in  South. 

"Marion's  Brigade." 

Marion's  peculiar  methods  of  warfare. 
SURRENDER  AT  YORKTO^\^. 
JOHN  PAUL  JONES. 

Early  life  of  John  Paul  Jones. 

Appointed  as  captain  of  the  Ranger. 

A  sea  duel. 

Importance  of  John  Paul  Jones. 

PROJECTS. 

To  show  on  a  map  Washington's  movements  in  1776. 

To  draw  a  powder-horn,  bullet  flask,  and  shot  pouch 
used  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

To  dramatize  a  day  in  the  life  of  Washington. 

To  keep  a  reference  list  of  important  dates. 

To  dress  figures  in  costume  of  1775  and  1825. 

To  collect  (Perry)  pictures  of  great  men  and  places  of 
the  period. 

To  write  a  composition  describing  the  social  life  in  the 
time  of  Washington. 

Note :     See  pictures  in  the  Dulutli  Public  Library. 

WINNING  OF  THE  WEST. 

DANIEL  BOONE. 

Story  of  his  life. 

First  important  settlement  west  of  the  Appalachian 

Mountains. 
Manners  and  customs  in  Boonesboro. 
Place  in  historv. 
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JAMES  ROBERTSON. 

Story  of  his  life. 

Life  of  Robertson  as  a  leader. 

Robertson  saves  the  settlement. 

JOHN  SEVIER. 

Early  life. 

Sevier  as  a  hero  among  the  Tennessee  settlers. 

GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK. 

Defends  Kentucky  pioneer  settlements  against  Indians. 
Clark  starts  on  his  long  journey. 
Life  in  the  old  French  villages. 
Clark's  hard  task. 
Capture  of  Vincennes. 

PROJECTS. 

To  write  a  story  about  the  "Wilderness  Road." 
To  make  a  map  to  go  with  the  story  to  show  the  route 
Boone  traveled. 

To  dramatize  an  incident  in  the  life  of  George  Rogers 
Clark. 

EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC. 

Washington 's   administration. 

Life  of  Washington  immediately  after  the  Revolution, 

Changed  form  of  government. 

Washington  elected  president. 

Journey  to  the  capitol  at  New  York. 

Means  of  travel. 

Ceremony  of  inauguration. 

New  capitol,  place,  why? 

Conditions  of  capitol  when  government  moved  in. 

ELI  WHITNEY. 

Life  on  a  cotton  plantation. 

Description  of  cotton  plant. 

Its  uses. 

How  he  happened  to  make  the  "Gin." 

Teaching  in  the  South. 

Model  stolen. 

Results  of  the  invention. 

PROJECTS. 

AMiat  caused  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  the  con- 
stitution ? 

What  effect  did  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  have 
upon  slavery? 

To  write  a  composition  describing  stage  travel  in  1783. 
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EXPANSION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

THOIMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Review  of  Jefferson's  political  life. 

Inauguration  of  Jefferson. 

Administration  of  Jefferson. 

Simple  habits  and  dress. 

Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 
ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Character. 

Increasing  the  size  of  the  United  States. 

Fighting  against  the  Indians. 

Became  president. 
ROBERT  FULTON. 

Construction  of  the  steamboat. 

The  story  of  the  lead  pencil. 

Fishing  in  a  flat  boat. 

Interest  in  art. 
THE  NATIONAL  ROAD. 

Location  and  reason  for  building. 

Description. 
THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

Location. 

The  story  of  the  building  of  the  canal  and  Governor 
Clinton's  work. 

Use  to  the  country. 
THE  FIRST  RAILROAD. 

Our  first  passenger  railroad,  and  our  first  trains. 

Travel  before  the  railroad. 

Growth. 

SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE. 

Story  of  his  life. 

What  incident  gave  Morse  the  idea  of  the  invention  of 
the  telegraph? 

How  is  the  telegraph  useful  to  men? 
SAM  HOUSTON. 

Story  of  Houston's  life. 
DAVID  CROCKETT. 

Story  of  his  life. 

Heroism  at  the  Alamo. 
JOHN  C.  PREEMONT. 

Early  life. 

First  expedition. 

Second  expedition. 

Third  expedition. 

Results  of  these  expeditions. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD. 

Story  of  Captain  "Sutter  and  the  discovery  of  gold. 
Results  of  discovery. 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  maps  showing :  Territory  included  in  Louisiana 
Purchase,  our  country  in  1750  and  1800.  Locate  principal 
cities  in  frontier  line  in  1800 ;  the  part  of  Texas  in  dispute  in 
the  Mexican  War,  the  routes  followed  by  Fremont. 

To  write  a  composition  describing  the  social  life  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  .and  Andrew  Jackson. 

To  describe  a  trip  on  an  early  railroad;  as  a  "forty- 
niner"  to  describe  the  trip  to  California. 

THE  UNION  IN  DANGER. 

BITTER  DISPUTE  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

Early  life. 

Public  life. 
HENRY  CLAY. 

Biography. 
Boyhood. 
Early  manhood. 

Public  life.     "Why  called  the  Peace  Maker?" 
DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Story  of  his  early  life. 

Later. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  MOST  ADMIRE  about  each  of  these  men?. 
SLAVERY  AND  THE  TARIFF. 
Slavery  and  the  growth — cause. 
Results — The  Missouri  Compromise. 
Clash  between  the  free  states  and  the  slave  states. 

Growth  of  manufacture. 

High  tariff  law. 

Calhoun  and  the  South. 
Nullification  acts  and  President  Jackson. 
Webster-Hayne  debate. 
Compromise  of  1850. 
ABRAHAM  LICNOLN. 
Biography. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  slaveiy. 

Lincoln-Douglas  debate. 

Seceding  of  Southern  states. 

Civil  War. 

Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Death  of  President  Lincoln. 
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GENERAL  LEE. 

Leader  of  Confederate  army: 
Story  of  his  life. 
"STONEWALL"  JACKSON. 

J.  E.  B.  STUART. 

What  did  he  do  for  the  Southern  cause? 

Characteristics  of  Stuart. 
GETTYSBURG. 

Lee's  second  invasion  of  the  North. 

Battle  of  Gettyburg. 

Result. 
ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 

Grant  as  a  boy,  as  a  man,  a  general ;  his  plan  of  warfare. 
W.  T.  SHERMAN. 

Famous  "March  to  the  Sea." 
PHILIP  H.  SHERIDAN. 

Biography. 

Tell  the  story  of  "Sheridan's  Ride." 
APPOMATOX. 

Lee's  surrender. 

Lee's  adieu  to  his  officers  and  men. 

Close  of  the  war  and  its  results. 

PROJECTS. 

To  indicate  on  a  map  the  first  secession  area  and  the 
second  secession  area. 

To  model  on  sand  table  Gettysburg  battle  field  with 
troops  stationed  as  on  July  3,  1863.  Also  Chattanooga  and 
Chickamauga. 

To  impersonate  some  hero  in  the  Civil  War  and  describe 
a  day  in  his  life. 

To  write  a  composition  telling  the  story  of  the  siege  of 
Vickburg. 

GREAT  INDUSTRIES. 

COTTON. 

Cultivation. 

The  factory. 

Uses. 
WHEAT. 

The  wheat  fields. 
Location. 

Grain  elevators. 

Manufactured  products. 
CATTLE  RAISING. 

Grazing  lands. 

Stock  yards. 
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IRON,  COAL. 

Location  of  mines. 

Uses. 

LUMBER. 

Forests. 
Lumber  mills. 
Use  to  mankind. 

PROJECTS. 

To  collect  pictures  to  illustrate  the  great  industries. 

To  tell  the  story  of  lumber. 

To  miake  a  product  map  of  the  United  States. 

Note :     ^INIotion  pictures  may  be  secured  to  illustrate 
the  chief  industries. 

THE  WORLD  WAR. 

FREE  NATIONS  IN  DANGER. 

SINKING  OF  THE  LUSITANIA. 

INVASION  OF  BELGIUM  BY  THE  HUNS. 
■  Taking  possession  of  the  country. 
Destroying  of  homes,  factories,  hospitals. 
Taking   the   people   as   prisoners   and   sending  them   to 
Germany. 

CAPTURE  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  SERBIA  by  the  Huns. 

GREAT  CHARACTERS  AND  LEADERS. 

French. 

Joffre. 

Foch. 

Clemenceau. 
English. 

Kitchener. 

Lloyd  George. 

Haig. 
Americans. 

AA^ilson. 

Pershing. 

Hoover. 

PROJECTS. 

To  collect  pictures  of  the  leaders  in  the  war. 
To  make  posters   of  the   following:      A  submarine,   the 
Lusitania,  a  Yankee  soldier.  Red  Cross  nurse,  etc. 
Why  did  the  United  States  enter  the  war? 
How  did  the  people  who  did  not  fight  help  to  win  the  war? 
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STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT.     (See  IV-A). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

( This  is  largely  from  list  by  Bayliss  in  Popular  Educator, 

Jan.  1918,  XXXV,  82.) 
TEACHEKS'  IlEFERENCES. 

Sparks:     Men  Who  Made  the  Nation. 

Bachman :     Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions. 

Channing:     History  of  the  United  States,  Vols  I 
and  II. 

Bassett:     Short  History  of  the  United  States. 

Seudder:     Life  of  George  Washington. 

(See  IV-A). 
PUPILS'  REFERENCES. 

Forman :     First  Lessons  in  American  History. 

Gordy :     Stories  of  Later  American  History. 

Mowry :     First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country. 

Mace :     A  Primary  History. 

Perry  &  Price :     American  History,  Book  II. 

Faris :     Real  Stories  from  Our  History. 

Tappan:     Our  Countiy's  Story. 

Tappan  :     American  Hero  Stories. 

Gordy :     American  Leaders  and  Heroes. 

Southworth :     Builders  of  Our  Country,  Vol.  II. 

Dickson :     A  Hundred  Years  of  Warfare. 

Hart :     Source  Book  of  American  History. 

Hart:     Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolution, 

Pratt:     American's  Story,  Vol.  V. 

Pratt:     American  History  Stories,  Vols.  I,  II,  III, 
IV. 

Pratt :     Foundations  of  the  Republic. 

Guerber :     Story  of  the  Great  Republic. 

Tomlinson :     War  of  1812. 

Eggleston:     First  Book  in  American  History. 

Coe :     Makers  of  the  Nation. 

"\\^iitney  &  Percy:     Four  American  Indians. 

ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  AND  POEMS  which  might  be  used 

as  supplementary  in  the  history  or  in  the  literature  hour. 

Barstow :     The  Colonists  and  the  Revolution,  A  New 

Nation. 
The    Westward    IMovement,    The    Civil    War,    The 

Progress  of  a  United  People. 
Brigham:     From  Trail  to  Railway. 
Thwaites:     Daniel  Boone. 
'  Otis:     Benjamin  of  Ohio. 

Dickson :     Pioneers  and  Patriots  in  Early  American 

History. 
Duncan:     Brave  Deeds  of  the  Revolutionary 
Soldiers. 
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True  Stories  of  Great  Americans: 

Lee  John  Paul  Jones      Washington 

Franklin     Nathan  Hale  Fulton 

Crockett      U.  S.  Grant 

Read:     Sheridan's  Ride. 

A\Tiitman :     O  Captain,  My  Captain ! 

Bryant:     Song  of  Marion's  Men. 

Finch:     Nathan  Hale. 

Holmes:     Old  Ironsides. 

Emerson :     Lexington. 

Webster:     Bunker  Hill. 

Coffin  :     Boys  of  '76. 

Longfellow  :     Paul  Revere 's  Ride. 

Holmes:     Grandmother's  Storv  of  Bunker  Hill. 
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GRADE  V-A. 

ORIENTAL  AND  GREEK  CIVIILZATION. 
AIMS. 

To  give  an  idea  of  Greece  geographically,  and  to  show 
the  spread  of  the  Greeks  throughout  the  Mediterranean  lands 
by  colonization,  and  the  unification  of  the  Greek  world 
through  the  Olympic  games. 

To  give  some  understanding  of:  the  simple  life  of  the 
Homeric  age  through  the  study  of  the  Trojan  War;  the  earlier 
conceptions  of  religion,  the  family,  and  hospitality;  govern- 
ment and  methods  of  warfare. 

To  contrast  the  life  and  ideals  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens, 
and  to  show  how  Athens  rose  to  supremacy  among  the  Greek 
states. 

To  make  a  concrete  study  of  the  civilization  of  the  age  of 
Pericles,  and  to  show  how  our  modern  civilization  is  influenced 
by  Greek  ideals. 

To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  Homer,  Sophocles,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Pericles  and 
Solon. 

To  make  some  study  of  the  career  of  Alexander  and  to 
show  that  he  carried  Greek  ideals  to  the  Eastern  world  by  his 
conquests. 

To  arouse  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  for 
which  Greek  civilization  stood. 

The  quotations  are  from  the  '^Course  in  Community  Life, 
History  and  Civics,"  of  the  University  Elementary  School, 
University  of  Chicago. — Elementary  School  Journal,  XVII, 
p.  485. 

DIRECTIONS. 

The  directions  given  in  IV-A  are  applicable  in  part,  and 
should  be  suggestive  for  the  work  of  this  grade,  even  though 
the  subject  matter  is  different. 

Correlation  with  geography,  civics,  reading  and  the  in- 
dustrial arts  work  should  be  developed  wherever  possible. 

"Teachers  will  hardly  question  the  statement  that  places 
gain  significance  to  children  in  proportion  as  they  come  to  be 
related  to  interesting  human  personages.  In  the  stories  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  to  be  found  several  wonderful  travel- 
ogues. One  need  but  mention  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  the 
exiled  Aeneas.  Jason  and  the  search  for  the  Golden  Fleece,  the 
march  of  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  the  marvelous  stories  of  Alex- 
ander's conciuests.  By  connecting  with  such  stories,  map 
studies  and  other  devices  for  fixing  geographical  facts,  a  pe- 
culiarly effective  treatment  of  geography  as  conceived  by  the 
ancient  world  can  be  given."      (Preliminary  Report  of  the 

This  outline  is  adapted  from  the  Report  of  the   Committee  of  Eight. 
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Committee  on  History  and  Education  for  Citizenship  in 
Schools,  Historical  Outlook,  May,  1919 — page  277. 

Comparison  is  one  of  the  means  of  vitalizing  the  history 
work.  The  Committee  of  Eight  and  the  very  latest  magazine 
articles  and  reports  emphasize  the  value  of  comparison.  (See 
projects.) 

Current  Events  should  suggest  many  opportunities  for 
comparison :  public  men  of  today  with  the  leaders  of  Athens ; 
problems  of  today  with  problems  of  the  Greeks,  etc.  Pupils 
should  be  constantly  asked  "to  look  to  the  past  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  present,"  and  in  this  and  succeeding  grades  much 
progress  may  be  made  in  developing  the  ability  and  desire  to  do 
this.     (SeelV-A.) 

Lantern  Slides.  Use  lantern  slides  to  give  the  setting  for 
old  Greek  stories,  the  Nile  civilization,  other  stories. 

Pictures  for  the  room.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  raise  the 
money  for  a  good  picture,  suitable  for  framing,  of  some  famous 
Greek  building.  This  could  be  done  by  giving  a  Greek  history 
program. 

Teachers  will  find  many  helpful  suggestions  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Journal  cited  in  the  Bibliography. 

ORIENTAL  AND  GREEK  CIVILIZATION.    THE  ORIGIN  OF 
OUR  CIVILIZATION. 

Note:     This  unit  may  be  omitted  and  "What  America 
Started  with"  taken  if  the  teacher  so  desires. 

THE  "OLD  AVORLD"  AND  THE  "NEW  WORLD." 

Beginnings  of  our  civilization  in  the  Old  World, 

THE  CRADLE  OF  OUR  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Egyptians. 

The  Nile.  '     ' 

Products. 

Engineering,   architecture,  science. 
The  Chaldeans, 

The  Euphrates. 

Agriculture. 

Architecture,  science. 
The  Phoenicians. 

Geography  of  Phoenicia, 

Products, 

The  alphabet. 
The  Hebrews. 
Geography  of  Palestine, 

Life. 

Religion. 

The  Persians. 

Geography  of  empire. 
Why  famous? 
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WHAT  AMERICANS  STARTED  WITH. 

Note :     This  unit  may  be  omitted  and  ' '  The  Origin  of 
Our  Civilization"  taken  if  the  teacher  so  desires. 
AVHERE  AMERICANS  CAME  FROM. 

Emigrants. 

Lands  from  whence  they  come. 

The  world  at  the  beginning  of  Christian  Era. 
ANCIENT  INVENTIONS. 

Ancient  systems  of  writing. 

Shipbuilding. 

Architectui'e. 

Science. 

Agriculture. 

MORE  RECENT  INVENTIONS. 

Printing  press. 
Mariner's  compass. 
Gun-powder. 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  region  to  show 
where  the  ancient  peoples  lived. 

To  have  pupils  bring  to  school  toys  which  represent  some 
ancient  invention.     These  toys  could  be  made  by  the  pupils. 

Illustrate  on  a  poster  the  steps  in  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet. 

Tell  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brothers. 

Compare  the  time  covered  by  United  States  history  with 
the  time  covered  by  Egyptian  history. 

Make  a  poster  to  illustrate  the  more  recent  inventions, 
and  give  to  it  a  title  as:  Inventions  that  helped  to  discover 
America. 

WHERE  THE  GREEKS  LIVED. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  GREECE. 

Size  and  shape. 

Mountains  and  rivers. 

The  sea. 
EXPANDED  GREECE. 

Colonies. 

PROJECTS. 

To  point  out  the  geographical  features  of  Greece  upon 
a  map. 

To  make  a  blackboard  map  to  show  the  principal  cities 
and  colonies  of  Greece. 

To  make  a  history  book.  Ornament  the  cover  (later  on) 
with  a  Greek  border  or  unit.  Keep  the  following  in  the 
book:  written  work,  plays,  stories,  poems,  original  illustra- 
tions, pictures  collected,  etc. 
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To  compare  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  with  Greek  colonies.  How  are  they  similar?  (See 
unit  VII.) 

THE  GREEKS;  WHY  WE  REMEMBER  THEM. 

FAMOUS  STORIES  already  learned  through  supplementary 
reading. 

The  Golden  Fleece. 
Hercules. 
Siege  of  Troy. 
Wanderings  of  Ulysses. 

FAMOUS  GREEK  CITIES  WHICH  STILL  EXIST. 
Athens. 

Constantinople. 
Alexandria. 

Marseilles. 

FAMOUS  STORIES  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  Greeks 
to  power. 
War  with  the  Persians. 
Marathon. 
Thermopylae. 
Salami  s. 
Result  of  the  wars. 

PROJECTS. 

To  dramatize:  ''Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece,"  the  re- 
ception of  messengers  demanding  "earth  and  water"  for 
Darius,  etc. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  First  Persian  Invasion,  using 
lantern  slides  to  show  the  nature  of  the  country. 

To  compare  the  luxury  and  despotism  of  the  Persians 
with  Greek  simplicity  and  democracy.  *    , 

To  imagine  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  army  of  Leon- 
idas  and  write  songs  to  sing  before  the  battle  at  the  pass. 

Note:     Read  the  story  of  Leonidas  in  Hall's  "Men 
of  Old  Athens." 

To  imagine  that  you  are  Leonidas  and  spontaneously 
dramatize  the  events  of  the  evening  before  the  battle. 

To  model  the  Acropolis,  the  harbor  at  Piraeus,  and  the 
long  walls  in  clay,  or  in  sand. 

THE  GREEKS  AS  WRITERS.     (A   continuation   of  the  story 
of  Why  We  Remember  Them.) 
HOI\IER. 

The  Uliad :  a  story  of  war. 
The  Odyssey :  a  story  of  adventure. 
SOPHOCLES. 

Wrote  more  than  one  hundred  plays. 
The  Greek  theatre. 
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HERODOTUS. 

"The  father  of  history." 
THUCYDIDES. 

The  greatest  Greek  historian. 
DEMOSTHENES. 

The  greatest  Greek  orator. 

Importance  of  public  speaking  then  and  now. 
ARISTOTLE. 

One  of  the  greatest  thinkers,  why? 

PROJECTS. 

Why  did  Greece  produce  so  many  really  great  men! 

To  study  the  picture:   Reading  from  Homer. 

To  give  an  oral  description  of  one  of  the  famous  men  of 
Greece.  Give  his  cliief  characteristics,  famous  sayings,  etc. 
but  omit  his  name.     Have  the  class  guess  his  name. 

To  have  two  pupils  imagine  that  they  are  two  famous 
Greeks  and  engage  in  conversation. 

To  compare  Demosthenes  with  Webster. 

THE  GREEKS  AS  BUILDERS  AND  ARTISTS.      (A  continu- 
ation of  Why  We  Remember  Them.) 

ATHENS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  ITS  GREATEST  SPLENDOR. 
The  Acropolis. 
Greek  architecture. 
The  Parthenon. 
Phidias. 

STATUES. 

Show  pictures  of :  Yenus  of  ]\Iilo,  the  Hermes,  the  Throw- 
er of  the  Discus. 
PAINTING. 

Not  so  famous. 

PROJECTS. 

Draw  sketches  of  the  Greek  columns. 

Discover  examples  or  influences  of  Greek  architecture 
in  the  community  or  city. 

Some  of  our  most  beautiful  buildings,  verandas,  en- 
trances to  building,  etc.,  are  modeled  upon  Greek  ideas.  AAHiy 
are  they  beautiful"? 

Collect  pictures  from  magazines  of  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  that  show  Greek  influence.  Paste  the  best  in  your 
note  book. 

Make  a  poster  encouraging  the  use  of  the  public  play- 
grounds, illustrated  Avith  a  Greek  athlete  cut  from  paper. 

'  How   did   the   Athenians  secure   money  to   decorate  the 
Acropolis  ? 

Secure  a  picture  of  a  famous  Greek  building  for  your 
room. 
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Give  a  program  upon  Greek  art  in  the  morning  exercises 
or  the  auditorium  assembly. 

GREEK  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 

EDUCATION:  COMPARE  SPARTA  AND  ATHENS. 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  ATHENS :  COMPARE  AVITH  SPARTA. 

Population. 

How  the  day  was  spent. 

Slavery. 

The  houses. 
THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

The  games. 

The  reward  of  victors. 

THE  GREEK  OPEN  AIR  ASSEMBLY. 
MEN  WHO  ILLUSTRATE  GREEK  VIRTUES. 

Aristides. 
Socrates. 
Pericles. 
Solon. 

PROJECTS. 

To  construct  an  Athenian  residence  on  a  sand  table, 
using  clay  or  paper. 

To  make  a  poster  illustrating  the  contests  in  the  famous 
Olympic  games. 

To  compare  Sparta  and  Athens  as  to  laws,  education, 
and  ideals. 

Was  there  nothing  that  made  the  people  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  feel  that  they  belonged  together  as  parts  of  one 
country  ? 

To  give  Greek  sports  in  the  gymnasium,  with  the  pupils 
representing  athletes  from  various  cities.  (Each  may  wear 
the  short  tunic  or  chiton  of  the  Greek  children.) 

To  model  Olympia  in  a  sand  pan  or  sand  table,  using 
sand  or  clay. 

To  give  a  program  on  Greek  sports  in  the  morning  exer- 
cises or  auditorium  assembly. 

To  imagine  that  you  are  Socrates  and  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  another  Greek,  in  which  you  tell  Socrates'  idea  of 
a  good  man. 

To  compare  Pericles  with  Lincoln  as  wise  statesmen. 

THE  SPREAD  OF  GREEK  WAYS  OF  LIVING  TO  OTHER 
LANDS. 

MEN  W^HO  SPREAD  GREEK  KNOAATjEDGE. 

Sailors,  traders,  colonists. 
The  colonies. 
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A  FATAL  WEAKNESS  AMONG  THE  GREEKS. 
Lack  of  union. 
Philip  of  Macedonia. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 
Early  life. 

Famous  march — use  map. 
Stories  of  his  prowess. 
Cities  founded :    Alexandria. 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  a  blackboard  map  to  show  the  Greek  colonies, 
and  Alexander's  conquests. 

To  tell  the  story  of  Alexander's  campaigns,  illustrating 
it  with  slides  of  cities  and  countries  he  visited. 

How  has  this  country  avoided  the  "fatal  weakness"  of 
the  Greeks? 

To  compare  a  Greek  colony  with  the  Virginia  or  Alassa- 
chusetts  colony. 

In  the  auditorium  assembly  or  morning  exercise,  to  tell 
the  audience  "AATiy  we  remember  the  Greeks,"  illustrate  by 
lantern  slides,  pictures,  stories,  drawings,  etc. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Reach  the  objectives  described  under  "The  Aims." 

To  reproduce  clearly  simple  oral  and  written  narratives 
of  historical  events. 

To  make  some  estimate  of  the  characters  of  the  person- 
ages studied. 

To  use  readily  the  illustrative  material  provided. 

To  use  books  intelligently. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REFERENCES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Elementary  School  Journal,  (1917),  XVII,  485-498. 
The  Study  of  History  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

(Report  of  the  Committee  of  Eight),    (1909), 

26-29. 
Johnson:     Teaching  of  History,  (1915)  :  Macmillan.' 
Tucker:     Life  in  Ancient  Athens. 
Davis:     A  Day  in  Old  Athens. 
Gulick :     The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Plutarch :     Lives. 
Davis :     Readings  in  Ancient  History — Greece. 

REFERENCES  FOR  PUPILS. 

Gordv:     American   Beginning   in   Europe,    (1912), 

i-55. 
Woodburn   &   Moran :     Introduction    to    American 

History,  (1916),  1-66. 
Baldwin  :     Old  Greek  Stories. 
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Hawthorne:     Wonder  Book,  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Hall:     Men  of  Old  Greece. 

Tappan :     The  Story  of  the  Greek  People. 

Guerber:     The  Story  of  the  Greeks. 

Jane  Andrews:     Ten  Boys. 

"A  Day  at  Olympia,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  XIX, 

433. 
Kingsley:     Greek  Heroes. 
Harding:     Stories    of    Greek    Gods,    Heroes,    and 

Men. 
Cox:     Greek  Myths. 
Church :     The  Story  of  the  Iliad,  The  Story  of  the 

Odyssey,  Three  Greek  Children. 
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GRADE  VI-B. 

THE  ROMANS  AND  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

AIMS. 

"To  follow  the  growth  of  the  Roman  power  from  the 
small  Latin  settlement  on  the  Palatine  to  the  seven-hill  city^ 
on  the  Tiber  that  liecame  the  controlling  power  of  Latium,  of 
Italy,  and  finally  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  world. 

"To  become  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  people  (1)  in 
its  primitive  heroic  aspect,  and  (2)  after  the  conquests  had 
brought  to  Rome  the  wealth,  luxury,  and  displays  of  the 
empire. 

"To  learn  something  of  the  customs  and  ideals  of  this 
people  that  came  to  govern  the  countries  of  the  ancient  world 
better  than  they  had  ever  been  governed  before. 

"To  become  acquainted  with  the  -great  Roman  leaders  in 
war  and  peace. 

"To  see  how  the  Roman  learned  from  others — the  Etrus- 
cans, the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  countries  of  the 
East — and  how  they  readily  assimilated  the  best  in  the  cus- 
toms of  these  peoples. 

"To  gain  some  appreciation  of  what  Rome  has  contrib- 
uted to  civilization :  her  language,  her  literature,  her  buildings, 
and  her  manner  of  ruling  other  people. 

"To  see  the  progress  of  civilization  as  shown  in  the  life 
of  the  Romans  compared  to  that  which  existed  among  the 
Greeks. 

"To  build  up  a  background  against  which  the  develop- 
ment of  events  in  American  history  may  be  seen  in  its  true 
signifiea'nce. 

' '  To  reconstruct  as  far  as  possible  life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
and  to  show  how  it  differed  from  that  of  the  earlier  and  that 
of  the  present  time. 

"To  show  that  the  Teutonic  peoples  gradually  learned 
from  conquered  peoples  how  to  use  and  adapt  the  civilization 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  so  that  they  thus  were  enabled  to 
pass  on  to  us  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions  that  form  an 
essential  part  of  our  everyday  life." 

To  have  pupils  look  to  the  past  for  the  explanation  of 
the  present.  To  use  current  events  to  vitalize  and  arouse  in- 
terest in  past  events. 

(The  quotations  are  from  the  "Course  in  Community 
Life,  History,  and  Civics,"  of  the  University  Elementary 
School,  Universitv  of  Chicago. — Elementary  School  Journal, 
XVII,  pp.  498,  514.) 

This   outline  is  adapted  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Eight. 
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DIRECTIONS.      (See  V-A.) 

The  preparation  of  a  "program  for  the  assembly  gives 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  determining 
the  main  topics  to  be  selected.  It  also  provides  a  strong  motive 
for  the  organization  and  review  of  'entire  units  of  subject 
matter.'"  See  Elementary  School  Journal,  554-5,  (Biblio- 
graphy) . 

THE  ROMANS  AND  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
EARLY  DAYS  OF  ROME. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CONDITIONS. 
AVell  situated. 

Mountains,  plains,  rivers  of  Italy. 
The  Alps. 

Proximity  to  Greece. 
Italy  faces  west. 

STORIES  ABOUT  THE  EARLY  ROMANS. 
The  Seven  Hills. 
Romulus  and  Remus. 
Horatius. 

Patricians  and  Plebeians. 
Cincinnatus. 
Manner  of  living. 
The  family. 
Roman  patriotism. 
Power  extended  throughout  Italy. 

PROJECTS. 

To  compare  the  climate,  surface,  and  coastal  outline  of 
Italy  with  Greece. 

To  make  a  model  of  Italy  in  a  sand  table  or  large  sand 
pan.     Locate:    Etruria,  Latium,  Rome,  Alba  Longa. 

To  make  a  drawing  of  the  plan  of  Rome  indicating:  the 
Seven  Hills,  the  Tiber  river,  the  walls.  Field  of  INIars,  Great 
Circus,  Temple  of  Janus,  Temple  of  Vesta.  See  projects 
under  Rome,  the  Capitol  of  the  Empire. 

To  read  selections  from  Macaulay's  poem  to  the  pupils. 

To  make  a  history  book,  as  you  did  in  V-A  history. 

To  compare  Cincinnatus  with  Washington. 

Do  we  have  "classes"  to-day  that  may  be  compared  to 
the  Patricians  and  Plebeians? 

THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  ROME  AND  CARTHAGE. 

THE  CAUSES. 

LEADERS  OF  CARTHAGINIANS. 
Hamilcar.     . 
Hannibal. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  WARS. 

Crossing  the  Alps, 

Difficulties. 
Roman  defeats. 
Zanm :    Seipio. 
RESULTS  OF  THE  STRUGGLE. 

PROJECTS. 

To  draw  a  map  of  the  western  IMediterranean  and  enough 
of  France  and  Spain  to  show  Hannibal's  route  into  Italy. 

To  tell  the  story  of  Hannibal's  campaigns  and  illustrate 
it  with  slides  (modern  views)  of  the  cities  passed  through. 

Why  was  the  second  Punic  war  a  "turning  point  in  the 
history  of  Rome ' '  ? 

Read  to  the  class  from  Davis,  "Readings  in  Ancient  His- 
tory— Rome,"  how  the  second  Punic  war  was  declared.  The 
pupils  will  desire  to  dramatize  the  incident.  (See  Biblio- 
graphy:  Elementary  School  Journal.) 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  topics  and 
draw  pictures  to  illustrate  it:  Hannibal's  Oath  to  His  Father, 
Hannibal's  Boyhood,  Hannibal  as  a  Soldier,  Hannibal  Cross- 
ing the  Alps,  The  Result  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  Seipio. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  WEST. 

OTHER  CONQUESTS. 
Greece. 
Egypt. 
CAESAR  IN  THE  WEST. 
Gaul  conquered. 

Ariovistus. 
Britain  invaded. 

Later  conquered :    civilization. 
Uprisings  in  Gaul. 

Vercingetorix. 
The  Romans  teach  the  conquered  peoples. 

PROJECTS. 

Construct  a  Roman  bridge. 

Compare  Caesar  with  Hannibal,  Seipio,  Pompey,  and 
Alexander. 

Show  Caesar's  additions  to  the  empire  on  a  small  map 
for  the  history  book. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 
Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul,  Crossing  the  Rubicon,  The  Great- 
est Things  Caesar  Did  for  Rome,  The  Death  of  Caesar,  The 
Will  of  Caesar. 

Comlpare  Cicero  with  Webster;  Tiberius,  Gracchus  and 
Roosevelt  as  guardians  of  natural  resources;  or  Cato  and 
Franklin  as  preachers  of  economy  and  thrift.     Note :    These 
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Romans  lived  between  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars  and  Caesar's 
time. 

ROME,  THE  CAPITOL  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

THE  EMPERORS. 
Caesar. 

THE  CITY  OF  ROME. 
The  Coliseum. 
The  Circus  Maximus.  ■ 
The  Forum. 

Public  Baths.  ," 

People  of  Rome. 
The  Senate. 
The  Triumph. 
Roads. 
Aqueducts. 
Greek  Influence. 
Education. 
Roman  Literature. 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  a  model  of  Rome  in  a  sand  table,  showing  the 
features  mentioned  in  project  3,  under  "Early  Days  of 
Rome."  (See  Elementary  School  Journal — cited  in  Bib- 
liography. ) 

To  compare  the  life  under  the  empire  with  the  simple 
life  of  the  early  Romans. 

To  make  a  model  entitled :  Neighborhood  of  the  Forum, 
as  a  project  in  both  industrial  arts  and  history.  (See  excellent 
description,  Ibid.  506.) 

To  compare  the  stylus  and  wooden  wax-covered  tablets 
with  our  pens,  pencils,  and  tablets. 

To  study  the  picture,  "Cicero  Denouncing  Cataline,"  and 
have  your  teacher  read  to  the  class  the  translation  of  Cicero's 
famous  speech,  "How  long,  0  Cataline."  You  may  then 
dramatize  the  scene.     (Ibid.) 

To  compare  the  Roman  Senate  w'ith  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP  IN  ROME. 

The  Roman  religion. 

Beginning  of  Christianity. 
PERSECUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS. 

Causes. 

Treatment  of  Christians. 

The  Catacombs. 

End  of  the  persecution:    Coiislantine. 
THINGS    WE    HAVE    LEARNED    from    the    Greeks    and 

Romans. 
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PROJECTS. 

Make  a  list  of  the  things  that  Americans  have  received 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Make  a  poster  illustrating  a  scene  in  the  time  of  per- 
secutions. 

Secure  pictures  of  the  chief  gods  and  goddesses,  and  of 
the  temples  built  in  their  honor. 

Build  a  Temple  of  Vesta  in  clay  for  the  sand  table  model 
of  Rome,  or  "Neighborhood  of  the  Forum." 

Secure  a  picture  of  Constantine's  Arch  of  Triumph  and 
use  it  to  illustrate  a  composition  about  Constantine. 

THE  GERMANS. 

THE  HEIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

These  peoples  were  taught  by  the  Romans,  but  did  not 
preserve  all  that  they  had  seen  or  been  told. 
THE  GERMANS. 

Home  life. 

Government. 

Fighting  men. 

Worship. 
MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  TRIBES. 

Attila  and  the  Huns. 

The  Goths. 

Alaric. 

Capture  of  Rome. 

Results  of  their  conquests. 

PROJECTS. 

Why  was  the  term  "Hun"  applied  to  the  Germans  in 
the  World  War? 

To  make  a  map  of  the  southern  two-thirds  of  Europe  and 
show  where  the  German  tribes  originally  lived,  and  then  make 
colored  lines  to  show  where  they  traveled  in  the  Empire. 

To  compare  Attila  with  William  I  of  modern  Germany. 

To  make  a  list  of  the  causes  for  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  MODERN  ENGLAND. 

THE  TIMES  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

Charlemagne  and  the  Franks. 

German  invasions  of  Britain. 

Christianity  in  Britain :  its  progress. 

The  Norse  Vikings. 

The  story  of  Alfred. 
HOW  THE  ENGLISH  began  to  win  their  liberties. 

The  Normans :    William  I. 

King  John :    the  Great  Charter. 

The  English  parliament. 

American  beginning's  traced. 
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PROJECTS. 

AVrite  a  short  composition  showing  the  beginning  of  our 
government  across  the  Atlantic. 

Make  a  model  of  a  Viking  ship. 

.Why  do  the  English  and  Americans  love  liberty 
(democracy)  ? 

All  members  of  the  class  join  in  writing  a  play,  something 
showing  "Scenes  in  the  life  of  Alfred,"  or  in  "How  the  Eng- 
lish won  their  liberties."     Give  the  play  in  the  auditorium. 

Make  a  large  wall  map  of  England  and  show  on  it  all  the 
events  that  are  described  in  this  unit. 

LIFE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 

FEUDALISM:    LORD,  CASTLE,  AND  KNIGHT. 

Causes. 

Landholding  and  personal  service. 

The  lord  and  the  vassal. 

The  theory  of  the  feudal  system. 

The  castle. 

Life  of  the  nobles. 

"When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower." 
The  knights. 
Jousts  and  tournaments. 
Value  of  knighthood. 
LIFE  OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE:    VILLAGE  LIFE. 

The  manor. 

The  serfs. 
LIFE  IN  THE  TOMANS. 

The  towns. 

The  guilds. 
RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

Growth  of  the  church. 

Monasteries. 

The  work  of  the  monks. 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  a  poster  using  some  such  title  as:  a  joust,  a 
knight  a  castle,  etc. 

How  do  the  guilds  differ  from  the  present  day  labor 
union  ? 

To  write  a  story  about  a  boy  who  lived  in  a  castle,  or  a 
village,  or  a  town. 

To  tell  the  story  of  life  in  castles,  using  lantern  slides 
of  old  castles  to  illustrate  the  story. 

To  make  a  model  of  a  castle  and  a  village  in  a  sand  pan 
or  sand  table. 

To  read  to  the  class  from  Tappan's  "When  Knights 
Were  Bold,"  the  selections  that  interested  you. 
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To  give  a  history  program  and  secure  a  picture,  suitable 
for  framing,  that  illustrates  the  age  of  feudalism  in  England 
or  Europe. 

To  have  a  "tournament"  using  review  questions  as 
weapons. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Reach  the  objectives  described  under  "Aims." 

To  be  able  to  group  ideas  about  a  central  thought  in 
oral  and  written  expression. 

To  be  able  to  trace  "from  cause  to  effect  by  following 
out  the  great  events  of  the  mediaeval  times." 

To  show  improvement  at  the  end  of  the  semester  in 
"speed  in  silent  reading  and  power  in  expressing  orally  the 
ideas  in  a  selection." 

See  Elementary  School  Journal,  513,  cited  in  Bibliog- 
raphy for  an  excellent  statement  of  standards  of  attainment 
in  the  study  of  the  Romans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REFERENCES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Elementarv    School    journal,    Vol.    XVII,    498-513, 

550-563,   (1917). 
The  Study  of  History  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 

Report    of    the  ^Committee    of    Eight,    30-39. 

(1909). 
Johnson:     Teaching     of     History,     (1915):     Mac- 

millau. 
Preliminary  Report  of  Committee  on  History  and 

Education  for  Citizenship :    Historical  Review, 

Vol.  X,  76-7,  (1919). 
Davis:     Readings  in  Ancient  History — Rome. 
Preston  &  Dodge :     Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 
Church:     Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero. 
Robinson:     History  of  AVestern  Europe. 
Emerton:     Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

REFERENCES  FOR  PUPILS. 

Gordv:     American  Beginnings  in  Europe,    (1912), 

56-202. 
AVoodburn   &   Aloran :     Introduction    to    American 

History,   (1916),  67-157. 
Harding:     City  of  the   Seven  Hills,  Story  of  the 

Middle  Ages. 
Tappan:     AVhen  Knights  AVere  Bold,  Story  of  the 

R-oman  People,  Old  AVorld  Hero  Stories. 
Guerber:     Story    of    the    Romans,    Story    of    the 

English. 
Pyle :     King  Arthur  and  His  Knights. 
Haaren  &  Poland :    Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Andrews:     Ten  Boys. 
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GRADE  VIA. 

THE  AGE  OF  EXPLORATION:     CRUSADES  TO  1607. 
AIMS. 

"To  show  how  contact  with  the  East  gave  an  impetus  to 
life  and  aroused  ambitious  that  culminated  in  the  period  of 
discovery  and  exploration  of  the  New  World. 

"To  show  how  England  gained  power  over  the  sea  and 
became  the  leading  nation  of  the  world. 

"To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  explorers  faced  and  of  the  importance  of  their  discoveries. ' ' 

DIRECTIONS.      (See  VI-B.) 

When  the  pupils  read  silently,  it  will  be  helpful  if  the 
teacher  will  place  questions  on  the  board  to  give  a  definite 
goal  to  be  sought. 

Children  usually  enjoy  drawing  and  much  correlation 
with  industrial  arts  should  continue.  Methods  of  poster  mak- 
ing, and  cut-out  maps,  as  used  in  the  lower  grades  will  con- 
tinue to  be  interesting  and  profitable.  •  Maps  showing  the 
routes  of  crusaders,  and  explorers,  the  conquests,  the  settle- 
ments, significant  rivers  and  natural  barriers  will  be  valuable. 
Large  maps  that  can  be  used  in  the  class  as  wall-maps  should 
be  made  by  some  of  the  pupils.  Following  are  three  subjects 
that  would  be  valuable  for  wall-maps:  (1)  Routes  of  the 
Crusaders — show  the  Mediterranean,  southern  Europe,  north- 
ern Africa,  and  a  small  part  of  western  Asia;  (2)  the  world 
at  the  time  of  Columbus'  discovery;  show  the  trade  routes 
to  the  East,  later  show  voyages  by  Magellan  and  Drake;  (3) 
the  routes  of  the  explorers  across  the  Atlantic,  show  the  At- 
lantic with  bordering  continents,  place  thereon  the  routes  of 
the  leading  explorers.     (See  projects.) 

AGE  OF  EXPLORATION.  THE  CRUSADES. 

CONDITIONS  LEADING  TO  THE  CRUSADES. 

Pilgrimages  to  holy  places. 

Canterbury. 

Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem  captured  by  Turks. 

The  Turks. 

Pope  Urban 's  appeal. 

Peter  the  Hermit. 
TYPICAL  CRUSADES  AND  CRUSADERS. 
The  motives  of  crusaders. 
The  First  Crusade. 

The  march :  route. 

Siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Third  Crusade. 

Story  of  Richard  I. 

This   outline  is  adapted  from  the  Report  of  the   Committee  of  Eight. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  CEUSADES. 

Educational  results. 

Growth  of  commerce. 

On  feudalism. 

Eevival  of 'learning. 

"A  turning  point  in  history." 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  a  map  to  show  the  routes  of  the  crusaders  on 
the  first  and  third  crusades. 

Vfhj  were  the  crusades  a  turning  point  in  history? 

To  collect  pictures  of  crusaders. 

To  compare  the  crusades  ^^dth  present  day  crusades : 
health,  anti-tobacco,  dry,  clean-up,  etc. 

To  make  a  poster  illustrating  some  important  event  in 
the  crusades,  and  use  it  to  advertise  a  present  day  crusade. 
( This  is  the  way  cartoonists  frequently  do. ) 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  DISCOVERY. 
The  Northmen. 
Marco  Polo. 
Trade  routes  with  the  East. 

Land. 
.    Water. 

Capture  of  Constantinople. 
Prince  Henry  and  the  route  around  Africa. 

Sea  of  Darkness. 

Portugese  voyages. 

Diaz. 
COLUMBUS. 

His  early  life. 

His  plans  and  search  for  aid. 

The  first  voyage. 

Preparations. 

The  voyage :    map. 

The  return. 
Other  voyages:  map. 
The  greatness  of  Columbus. 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  a  map  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a  large  sheet  of 
manila  paper  and  show  the  routes  taken  by  Columbus. 

To  Dramatize :  Columbus  presenting  his  ease  before  the 
Spanish  court ;  Columbus  on  the  first  voyage ;  Columbus  at 
the  Spanish  court  after  returning  from  the  first  voyage. 

Titles  for  posters  illustrating  Columbus'  voyages:  Be- 
fore Queen  Isabella  seeking  aid;  the  three  ships  sailing;  the 
etc. 
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EXPLORERS  WHO  FOLLOWED  COLUMBUS. 

THE  NAMING  OF  AMERICA. 

Vespuciiis. 

FAMOUS  EXPLORERS. 
John  Cabot. 
Vasco  da  Gama. 

Balboa. 

Magellan. 

Cartier, 
FAMOUS  CONQUERORS. 
Cortez :     Mexico. 
Pizarro :     Peru. 
De  Soto :     ]\Iississippi  River. 
Spain's  grip  on  America. 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  a  map  to  show  the  routes  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors. Have  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  as  the  center  of  the 
map,  as  this  was  near  the  center  of  Spanish  activity. 

To  make  posters  to  illustrate  important  and  dramatic 
events:  Balboa  taking  possession  of  all  lands  bordering  the 
Pacific,  Cortez  landing  in  ]\Iexico,  a  Spanish  soldier  on  horse- 
back. 

To  collect  pictures  for  your  note  book.  Pictures  and 
post  cards  from  the  P.  P.  I.  Exposition  of  1915  at  San  Fran- 
cisco are  fine  to  illustrate  the  Spanish  occupation  of  America, 
especially  the  pictures  of  the  statues. 

THE  RIVALS  OF  SPAIN. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  ELIZABETH. 

England's  position  in  the  race  for  the  New  World. 

Elizabeth  and  her  times. 
Life  in  England. 

Sir  "Walter  Raleigh. 

English  seamen. 
Hawkins. 
Drake. 

Drake's  voyage  around  the  world. 
MARTIN  LUTHER  and  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Germany. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 
FRANCE  ANOTHER  RIVAL  OF  SPAIN. 

Position  of  France  in  race. 

Francis  I  and  Charles  V. 
Chevalier  Bayard. 

Civil  wars. 

The  Huguenots  in  Florida. 
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THE  DUTCH. 

Holland  and  its  people. 
Quarrel  with  the  King  of  Spain. 

Philip  II. 

Duke  of  Alva. 

William  of  Orange. 

Siege  of  Leyden. 

THE  EN(iLISH  JOIN  IN  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  SPAIN. 

Aid  sent  to  Netherlands. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Drake  and  the  Armada. 

Philip's  plan. 

English  preparation. 

The  defeat. 

Results. 

PROJECTS. 

How  did  England  become  the  most  powerful  country 
in  Europe  f 

How  did  Spain  lose  her  early  advantage  in  the  race  for 
the  best  parts  of  America  ? 

To  dramatize :    The  Court  of  Elizabeth. 

To  make  a  list  of  the  famous  men  mentioned  in  reading 
about  ''The  Rivals  of  Spain,"  and  write  a  statement  which 
describes  and  identifies  each.     Place  in  your  history  book. 

EARLY     ATTEMPTS     OF     ENGLAND     TO     ESTABLISH 
COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  NEW  AVORLD. 

Her  position. 

Her  seamen. 

Gilbert's  attempts. 
RALEIGH'S  COLONIES. 

The  first  colony. 

The  second  colony.     Lost. 
THE  FIRST  PERMANENT  COLONY  AT  JAMESTOWN. 
(See  VII-B.) 

PROJECTS. 

How  did  England  take  advantage  of  the  defeat  of  Spain  ? 
To  make  a  poster  to  illustrate  an  incident  in  Raleigh's 
attempt  to  found  colonies. 

Why  do  you  admire  the  British  sea  fighters? 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

A  knowledge  of  the  story  of  the  crusades,  the  early  dis- 
coveries and  explorations. 

An  impression  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the  his- 
•     tory  of  America  and  that  of  Europe. 
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An  interest  in  following  out  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
events. 

A  habit  of  noting  change  and  pointing  out  differences 
and  similarities  in  past  and  present  conditions. 

An  ability  to  use  maps,  pictures,  charts,  drawings,  etc., 
as  a  means  of  thinking  out  the  conditions  or  problems  of  the 
people  studied. 

A  growth  in  ability  to  read  silently  and  rapidly  for  the 
main  point  of  a  paragraph  or  other  selection. 

An  increase  in  power  to  select  and  group  ideas  about 
a  topic  or  problem. 

A  greater  spontaneity  and  accuracy  in  oral  and  written 
expression. 

(From  the  "Course. in  Community  Life,  History,  and 
Civics."    Ibid.) 
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GRADE  VII-B— HISTORY. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  COLONIZATION  AND  REVOLUTION 

1607-1789. 
AIMS. 

/  To  educate  the  pupils  for  intelligent  citizenship  in  our 
democratic  republic. 

To  make  the  pupils  feel  that  they  are  in  the  midst  of 
progress:  "that  history  is  a  great  life  current"  ^yhich  is  con- 
stantly advancing;  that  we  ourselves  are  advancing  with  this 
current  which  is  made  up  of  many  movements,  each  of  which 
may  make  the  present  conditions  more  intelligible. 

To  use  every  available  means  to  connect  past  history 
with  present-day  events,  movements  and  institutions. 

DIRECTIONS. 

The  semester's  work  is  grouped  into  units  of  subject  mat- 
ter, each  of  which  is  in  reality  a  project,  in  the  development 
of  which  are  grouped  several  lesser  projects. 

Following  the  units  are  lists  of  projects.  The  purpose  of 
these  is  to  state  in  the  pupils'  words  suggestive  projects  of 
various  types,  to  challenge  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  to  en- 
courage teachers  to  use  their  individuality  and  initiative  in 
covering  subject  matter  by  a' variety  of  avenues.  The  list  of 
projects  does  not  attempt  to  be  other  than  suggestive. 

Keep  the  rapid  workers  of  the  class  going  at  a  speed 
commensurate  with  their  abilities,  and  the  assigTiment  of  in- 
dividual projects  will  be  found  a  valuable  means  of  doing  this. 

In  attempting  to  present  history  in  projects  the  teacher 
should  do  the  following :  make  an  approach  to  the  unit  of  sub- 
ject matter  by  explanations,  comparisons,  contrasts  and  ciues- 
tions  which  mobilizes  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  to  connect 
with  present  interests  of  the  pupils,  to  forecast  the  ground  to 
be  covered,  and  to  show  the  significance  of  the  unit ;  projects 
should  then  be  suggested  by  the  pupils  or  assigned  clearly  and 
definitely  by  the  teacher,  to  direct  the  pupils  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  daily  work,  which  should  necessitate  the  use  of  the 
textbooks,  more  detailed  histories,  and  current  news ;  con- 
nect each  unit  with  the  great  life  current  of  national  growth 
and  development,  and  if  possible,  develop  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility for  assisting  intelligently  in  the  solution  of  na- 
tional problems  which  began  in  the  past  and  still  challenge 
the  citizens  of  our  republic. 

Current  Events  will  be  helpful  in  vitalizing  the  history 
work.  It  is  important  that  pupils  come  to  an  early  realization 
that  the  present  is  a  part  of  the  current  of  events  which  has 
flowed  long  in  the  past  and  will  flow  long  in  the  future.  The 
present  is  the  resultant  of  many  forces  active  in  the  past  as 
well  as  now.  The  well-read  teacher  will  make  frequent  use 
of  them  in   making  an   approach  to  both   major  and  minor 
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units  of  subject  matter  in  showing  that  problems  discussed 
in  the  textbooks  are  discussed  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Advance  questions  and  projects  will  be  valuable  in 
getting  the  pupils  to  read  specific  articles,  editorials,  or  items. 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  have  a  good  news  magazine,  and 
newspaper  in  the  home. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
International   Events. 

Relations  between  countries. 
Treaties. 

Matters  for  arbitration. 
National  Events. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution. 
Laws  relating  to 

Conservation. 

Commerce. 

Industries. 

Social  welfare. 
Elections — -Transportation. 
State  Events. 

Amendment  to  the  State  Constitution. 
Election  of  officers. 
Laws  relating  to 

Conservation  (timber). 

Interstate  commerce. 

Industries. 

Social  welfare. 
Local  Events. 

Election  of  Commissioners  and  local  officials. 
City  Regulations. 

Civic  improvement. 

CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  GRADES  VII,  VIII  AND  IX. 

At  least  one  period  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  current 
events.  With  this  conceded  comes  the  question  how  to  con- 
duct such  a  class  in  order  to  make  it  a  profitable  hour. 

Probably  the  first  condition  necessary  to  make  a  Current 
Events  class  pay  is  that  the  teacher  herself  shall  be  vitally 
interested  in  history  in  the  making. 

The  next  problem  to  be  faced  is  one  of  method.  This 
must  vary  with  the  subject  to  be  discussed.  W|ierever  it  is 
possible  the  activity  of  the  class  should  be  used.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  have  been  successfully  carried  out  byi  Duluth 
teachers  although  as  many  more  will  doubtless  occur  to  the 
wide-awake  teacher: 

1.  The  Congress,  Conference,  Ti'ibunal,  Council  method. 
This  may  be  used  where  the  passing  of  certain  treaties  or  laws 
is  in  question,  also  matters  of  arbitration.  Before  organizing, 
however,   the   matter  to   be   discussed   should   be  thoroughly 
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understood  by  the  class  so  that  there  Avill  be  definite  objects 
to  be  attained. 

The  Peace  Conference  and  its  problems  was  the  all-im- 
portant Current  Event  of  the  spring  of  1919  and  may  be  used 
as  an  example.  AYhat  each  country  believed  would  be  the 
right  basis  for  peace  was  the  subject  of  several  current  events 
meetings.  Then  the  teacher  asked  "How  would  you  like  to 
organize  yourselves  into  a  Peace  Conference?"  The  class 
Avas  enthusiastic  and  had  many  suggestions  and  questions. 
Finally,  each  member  of  the  class  was  assigned  a  certain 
country  to  represent  and  the  class  was  ready  for  a  simple 
organization.  Only  two  officers  were  chosen,  a  chairman 
and  secretary,  the  teacher  being  diplomatic  enough  to  see  that 
she  was  elected  as  chairman.  The  experiment  was  tried  first 
in  a  VII-A  class  and  required  much  patience  at  the  beginning, 
also  much  help  from  the  teacher,  but  the  results  were  more 
than  worth  while.  The  class  learned  to  read  widely;  to  sym- 
pathize with  and  to  understand  European  nations  more  than 
they  ever  would  from  a  cut  and  dried  lesson ;  to  respect  the 
viewpoint  of  others ;  to  take  defeat  in  good  grace ;  to  make 
speeches  using  reasonably  good  English,  since  the  majority 
were  the  children  of  foreigners.  Their  vocabulary  was  much 
enlarged. 

2.  The  Placard  method. 

This  method  will  be  especially  useful  where  a  general 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  is  the  object.  Let 
the  students  select  any  article  of  current  interest;  boil  it 
down  and  write  the  summary  on  a  placard  which  may  be  held 
up  and  read  plainly  by  all  the  class,  or  if  a  projector  is  avail- 
able thrown  on  the  screen  in  the  Assembly  at  a  general  Cur- 
rent Event  Day. 

3.  The  Committee  method.  ' 

This  method  is  useful  where  it  is  desired  to  devote  one 
meeting  to  international,  one  to  national,  one  to  state  and  one 
to  local  affairs.  Committees  may  be  appointed  either  by  the 
teacher  or  preferably,  by  the  class,  to  represent  each  of  the 
above  divisions.  Each  committee  mil  hold  itself  responsible 
for  its  division  and  must  be  prepared  to  summarize  in  an 
understandable  way  what  has  been  read. 

4.  The  Report  method. 

Tliis  is  not  recommended  for  use  to  any  great  extent 
below  the  ninth  grade.  Certain  topics  of  current  interest  may 
be  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  and  oral  reports  may  be 
made.  Have  each  member  making  the  report  hand  in  a  care- 
fully prepared  outline  previous  to  making  the  report. 

5.  Use  of  regular  paper. 

In  many  schools  a  regular  weekly  paper  "Current 
Events"   or  the   "National   School   Service"  has  been  used. 
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Children  in  the  grades  often  enjoy  a  varietj-  of  articles  rather 
than  a  close  inspection  of  one  topic. 

In  one  Duluth  school  enough  copies  of  a  paper  were 
obtained  to  permit  each  child  in  the  class  to  have  one. 

When  the  papers  were  given  out  a  short  time  was  allowed 
for  the  selection  and  preparation  of  an  article  of  the  pupils' 
own  choice.  The  pupil  was  then  asked  to  give  a  reason  for 
his  selection,  and  an  oral  report  on  the  subject  matter. 

6.  Use  of  historical  method. 

When  some  event  is  going  on  and  promises  to  continue 
for  some  time,  and  is  also  of  great  moment,  as  for  example 
the  "League  of  Nations,"  it  has  been  found  worth  while  to 
collect  cartoons  and  written  material  of  any  kind  which  bears 
upon  the  subject  and  build  them  into  a  history  of  that  event. 

This  may  be  made  a  very  valuable  method  for  a  child 
who  shows  a  marked  interest  in  history. 

7.  IMethods  for  review. 

An  occasional  summing  up  to  find  out  what  has  been 
retained  and  to  clinch  important  topics  is  always  valuable. 

One  method  for  Current  Events  (review),  used  by  a 
Duluth  teacher  is  a  name  or  word  method.  A  name  or  sug- 
gestive word  is  placed  upon  the  board  and  members  of  the 
class  are  asked  to  tell  what  they  know  about  the  subject  which 
the  word  suggests. 

Another  teacher  writes  topics,  which  have  been  discussed 
at  length  in  class,  on  slips  of  paper,  and  permits  the  pupils 
to  draw  from  the  list.  There  is  enough  of  "chance"  in  this 
method  to  make  it  interesting. 

Geography  is  a  potent  influence  in  history.  Projects 
that  show  geographic  influences  and  controls  are  highly  de- 
sirable. The  copying  of  ready-made  maps,  accompanied  by 
proper  interpretation,  deepens  impressions  of  geographic  con- 
ditions. The  reproduction  of  maps  from  memory  adds  still 
greater  definiteness  to  map  interpretation.  With  a  little 
practice  a  teacher  can  reproduce  simple  maps  from  memory 
to  make  clear  geographical  situations  and  locations.  The 
social  map,  i.  e.,  the  map  made  by  a  pupil  for  the  benefit  of 
the  class — on  the  blackboard,  on  manila  paper,  is  to  be  com- 
mended highly. 

Biography  can  be  made  more  historical  by  making  it 
more  biographical,  by  grouping  men  about  events  rather  than 
events  about  men,  and  by  studying  men  first  of  all.  Johnson 
in  "Teaching  of  History"  suggests  the  following  questions 
"to  know  men  as  men,  to  think  of  them  much  as  we  think  of 
our  personal  acquaintances."  What  manner  of  men  were 
they  1  What  kind  of  homes  did  they  come  from  ?  What 
educational  advantages  had  they  enjoyed?  What  was  their 
social  position  ?  AMiat  were  their  personal  characteristics  ?• 
What  was  their  occupation  ?    AVere  they  successful  in  private 
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life?  Were  they  good  neighbors?  AVere  thej^  seekers  after 
public  office?  Did  they  hold  public  positions?  Who  were 
their  friends  ?  Who  were  their  enemies  ?  A\^ien  we  now  turn 
to  the  acts  and  principles  with  which  they  were  connected 
the  whole  movement  is  humanized  for  us. 

(These  questions  could  profitably  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  who  are  asked  to  make  a  report  on  a  character.) 

Review  the  Period  of  Exploration  and  the  Territorial 
Claims  made  by  European  Nations.  See  Grade  VI-A,  the 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  divisions  of  subject  matter. 

COLONIZERS  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  ErROPE. 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
THE  SPANISH  AS  COLONIZERS. 
Spain,  strong  sea  power. 

Earlj^  settlements  in  West  Indies. 
Aims  in  America. 

Wealth,  conquest.  Christianize  Indians. 
Shut  out  other  nations. 
Founding  of  St.  Augustine,  1541. 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588. 
THE  ENGLISH  AS  COLONIZERS. 
Early  attempts  by  individuals. 
Merchant  companies  successful.  ■ 

London  Company,  Jamestown,  Va.,  1607. 
The  first  100  adventurers. 
Captain  John  Smith  and  the  colony. 
Lord  Delaware  and  reinforcements. 
The  colonists  turn  to  agriculture. 
Tobacco  profitable. 
Homes  established. 
The  House  of  Burgesses,  1619. 
The  first  slave  ship,  1619. 
Growth  of  the  Planter  system. 
London  Merchants,  Plymouth,  1620. 
Pilgrims. 

Desire  for  religious  control. 
The  Mayflower  compact. 
The  place  of  settlement. 
Difficulties  overcome. 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  Boston,   1630. 
Puritans:    Their  motives. 

Character  and  condition  of  settlers. 
The  place. 
Government. 
THE  DUTCH  AS  COLONIZERS. 

Henry  Hudson  and  the  East  India  Company. 
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West  India  Company, 
New  Amsterdam. 
Object :   fur  trading. 
English  vs.  Dutch  in  fur  trade  along  Connecticut 

River. 
English  vs.  Dutch  in  ocean  trade. 
English  seize  New  Amsterdam,  1664. 
THIRTEEN  ENGLISH  COLONIES,  extending  from  Maine 

to  Florida. 
THE  FRENCH  AS  COLONIZERS. 
France's  hold  on  North  America. 

Control  of  great  waterways  by  right  of  discovery. 
Aims  of  the  French  in  North  America. 
To  gain  wealth  in  fur  trading. 
To  found  colonies. 

To  Christianize :    Jesuits  in  America. 
To  hold  the  Mississippi  Basin  and  Great  Lakes. 
A  contrast  of  English  and  French  policies : 
Government. 
Religion. 
Settlement. 
Education. 
Mode  of  living. 
Treatment  of  Indians. 
MOMENTOUS  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUPREMACY. 
Reasons  for  conflict. 

France  and  England  rivals  of  long  standing. 
Desire  for  geographic  control. 
Expansion :   attempts  to  seize  Ohio  Valley. 

AVashington  sent  to  warn  the  French,  1753. 

The  French  and  Indian  war,  1754-1763. 
The  Seven  Years  war  in  Europe,  1756-1763. 

France  and  England  fight  for  India. 
England's  policy  under  William  Pitt. 
Aids  colonists  with 

Ships,  men,  mioney  and  enthusiasm. 
Outcome. 

Quebec  falls,  1759. 

England's  fleet  sweeps  seas,  1760-63. 

Treaty  of  Paris,  1763. 

Triumph  of  the  English  race. 

West  opened  for  English  colonization. 

PROJECTS. 

Why  were  the  times  ripe  for  the  emigration  of  many 
Europeans  and  for  the  planting  of  the  new  world  colonies? 

To  show  methods  of  advertising  used  to  entice  settlers 
to  the  new  world. 
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To  imagine  yourself  a  colonist  in  Jamestown;  to  write  a 
letter  home  to  England,  describing  life  on  a  plantation. 

What  articles  might  you  request  your  friend  to  send 
back  ? 

To  compare  the  reasons  why  your  parents  or  grand- 
parents came  to  America  with  those  of  the  early  colonists. 

To  point  out  the  advantages  pioneers  of  today,  would 
have  over  those  of  the  early  seventeenth  century. 

AVhy  and  how  did  France  lose  her  hold  on  the  new  world  ? 

TRAINING  IN  DEMOCRACY. 

LIFE  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  and  Middle  Colonies. 
Occupations. 

Farming.      Chief  industry  of  middle   colonies. 

Fishing  and  hunting. 

Manufacturing:   "Every  farm  kitchen  a  workshop." 

Shipbuilding :    chiefly  in  New  England. 

Lumbering:    chiefly  in  New  England. 

Iron  industry :    chiefly  in  middle  colonies. 

Trade  and  commerce :    chiefly  in  middle  colonies. 
Education. 
Social  customs  and  activities. 

Keligion. 

Government :    right  to  vote  restricted. 
New  England. 
To^^^lship. 

Middle  colonies. 

]\Iixture  of  New  England  and  Southern  systems. 
LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  COLONIES. 
Characteristics  of  cavaliers. 
Occupations. 

Agriculture;  large  plantation. 

Naval  stores. 
Social  life. 

Education :    no  public  schools. 
Religion. 
Government :    parish  system. 

Planter  rule. 
TAKING  ON  A  NEW  GROWTH  IN  POPULATION. 
Immigration. 

Scotch — Irish. 

Germans. 

Number  of  slaves  increasing. 
GROWTH  OF  INDEPENDENT   SPIRIT  THROUGH: 
OAvnership  of  soil. 
Living  in  close  contact  with  nature. 
Type  of  work,  hardships  and  sport  of  a  kind  to  cultivate 

courage  and  independence. 
Every  man  an  equal  chance. 
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Self-sufficiency  of  the  colonies. 
Exercise  of  political  rights. 

PROJECTS. 

To  show  the  effect  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  man- 
ner of  living,  education,  government  and  occupation  in  the 
colony. 

To  stage  a  dramatization  from  New  England  life. 

To  hold  a  New  England  town  meeting. 

To  select  a  number  of  the  class  to  secure  interesting 
reading  matter  on  the  following  topics: 

"  O'ccupations  of  the  French  in  the  New  AYorld"; 

' '  Life  in  New  France ' ' ; 

"Explorers  in  the  Mississippi  Yalley." 

The  history  texts: 

Hart:     "Source  Book  of  American  History." 
Barstow :     The  Colonists  and  the  Eevolution. ' ' 
Eggieston:     "Our    First   Century,"    contain   inter- 
esting material. 

To  compare  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  New 
England  Avith  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
both  of  which  developed  from  their  manner  of  living,  as  to : 
amusement^s,  education,  religion,  political  life,  economic  life. 

To  compare  the  characteristics  of  the  French  in  America 
with  those  of  the  Virginians  and  New  Engianders,  as  to : 
education,  amusements,  religion,  political  life,  economic  life. 

Why  were  the  English  colonies  in  a  short  time  almost  like 
an  independent  nation'^ 

.  These  colonists  had  come  to  America,  "The  land  of  op- 
portunity," to  secure  religious  freedom,  social  betterment, 
the  right  of  self-government,  and  the  chance  to  make  a  living. 
Divide  the  class  into  four  sections  to  make  a  survey  as  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes.  Eggieston:  "Our  First 
Century,"  and  "Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  Hart: 
"Sources,"  and  all  available  texts  will  be  helpful.  Prepare 
an  oral  report  of  the  conclusions  reached. 

THE  STRUGGLE  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AFTER  1763. 

England  has  large  colonial  empire. 

Need  of  money  to  pay  war  debt  and  to  defend  the  empire. 

George  III,  king  by  divine  right. 

England's  colonial  theory. 
ATTITUDE  OF  THE  COLONISTS. 

Rights  of  Englishmen  sacred. 

(Focused  by  earlier  feuds  with  colonial  government.) 

Confidence  in  representative  government. 
(England  interested  only  in  England). 
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ENGLAND    ATTEMPTS    TO    SECURE    firmer    grip    on 
colonies. 
Decree  to  restrict  colonists  to  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Restrictions  on  trade. 
Stamp  act. 
Townsend  acts. 

Troops  sent  to  enforce  the  acts. 
RESISTANCE  OF  THE  COLONISTS  BECOME  UNIFIED. 
Stamp  Act  Congress. 

Samuel  Adams  and  the  circular  letter  of  Massachusetts. 
Committees  of  Correspondence. 
"Common  Sense"  and  other  pamphlets. 
The  First  Continental  Congress,  1774. 
The  Second  Continental  Congress,  1775. 
Washington  made  commander-in-chief. 
Life  and  fitness. 
ARMED  RESISTANCE. 

Colonists  stand  by  Massachusetts. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776. 
Military  issues  hover  near  ports  and  waterways. 
Boston  and  its  environs;  Quebec  in  North. 
New  York  and  Hudson  Valley. 
Burgoyne ;  Saratoga. 
Aid  from  France. 
Carolinas  and  Virginia. 

Yorksto^^^l ;  Cornwallis. 
Effect  in  England. 
George  Rogers  Clark  in  the   Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valleys. 
Significance. 
War  on  Sea :    John  Paul  Jones. 
TREATY  OF  PEACE,  1783. 
England's  generous  terms. 

PROJECTS. 

"\Aliy  and  how  did  England  lose  her  hold  on  the  Thirteen 
colonies  ? 

To  show  that  there  were  Whigs  and  Tories  in  England  as 
well  as  in  the  colonies. 

To  make  a  study  of  the  life  of  Washington.  Center  this 
around  three  main  points:  (1)  "How  the  early  training  and 
characteristics  of  Washington  helped  to  fit  him  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  nation,  (2)  Washington's  attitude  toward  the 
colonial  acts  passed  by  Great  Britain,  and  (3)  the  problems 
he  was  called  upon  to  solve  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army  and  later  as  president  of  the  United  States." 

To  collect  pictures  of  famous  colonial  leaders  and  revo- 
lutionary events  for  your  history  book.  (See  collection  of 
pictures  at  the  Duluth  Public  Library.) 
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To  show  that  the  struggle  of  the  colonies  for  their  inde- 
pendence was  inevitable. 

To  point  out  the  measures  used  in  the  world  war,  that 
would  correspond  in  effect  to  the  work  of  the  committee  of 
correspondence  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY. 

"TO  FORM  A  MORE  PERFECT  UNION." 

"Weakness  of  Continental  Congress  and  the  Articles  ot 

Confederation. 
Condition  of  the  new  nation,  1781-1787. 
The  Constitution  Convention  called. 

Personnel  of  the  convention. 

Problems  of  the  convention. 

The  Constitution. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

TO  LAY  CLABI  TO  THE  WEST. 
Settlements  made  1770-1775. 

Tennessee,  William  Bean. 

Kentucky,  Daniel  Boone. 
Northwest  territory  national  domain,  1781. 

Ordinance  of  1787. 
The  Ohio  Company:    Marietta. 

PROJECTS. 

Why  is  the  period  from  1781  to  1789  known  as  the 
"Critical  Period"? 

Note  to  teacher:  See  the  suggestions  regarding  the 
"Constitution"  as  a  project,  in  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Eight,  pp.  107-110. 

To  compare  the  difficulties  attending  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  securing  the  ratification  of  the  Leagrue  of 
Nations,  as  to  kind  of  opposition;  arguments  used;  the  way 
they  were  met. 

To  dramatize  the  "Constitutional  Convention."  Pupils 
take  sides  of  the  small  states,  the  large  states,  slave  states, 
commercial  states  and  the  agricultural  states. 

How  did  the  Northwest  territory  become  a  public  domain  ? 

Why  is  the  "Ordinance  of  1787"  of  great  interest  when 
we  study  the  westward  movement  and  slavery  expansion?^ 

Why  is  the  founding  of  Marietta  of  particular  historical 
significance  ? 

To  show  how  and  why  the  early  settlers  beyond  the 
Alleghanies  become  practically  self-sufficient  and  independent 
as  had  the  early  colonists  before  them. 

To  stage  a  pageant,  showing  the  early  crossing  of  the 
Appalachian  barrier;  to  show  a  typical  settler;  a  typical 
backwoodsman  and  pioneer ;  to  show  the  industries  carried  on. 
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STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT.  (YII-B,  YII-A,  VIII-B.) 
By  the  time  the  student  has  finished  the  VII-B  history 
course,  he  should  understand  some  of  the  geographic  influ- 
ences upon  history,  the  factors  in  the  development  of  trade 
and  commerce,  the  reflection  in  the  lives  of  a  people  of  en- 
vironment and  hereditary  influences,  the  more  self-evident 
causes  of  war  and  the  resulting  effects,  the  qualities  that 
make  new  leaders,  and  the  principle  of  representation  in 
American  government. 

He  should  have  enough  history  information  to  illustrate 
or  explain  the  principles  referred  to  above. 
He  should  have  developed  the  ability : 

To  write  a  coherent  theme  on  a  simple  topic. 

To  make  an  outline. 

To  make  a  topical  recitation,   clearly  and  in  good 

form. 
To  make  a  simple  argument  Avitli  proof. 
To  visualize  a  simple  historic  scene  or  incident  and 

to  draw  or  diagram  it. 
To  use  a  reference  book  independently. 
To  study  a  lesson  intelligently  from  an  outline,  topic, 
or  questions.     Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol. 
XVII,  64:S. 
The  VII-A  and  VIIIB  student  has  more  ability  to  under- 
stand a  complex  situation  and  to  react  to  it.     A  gain  is  made 
in  facility  of  expression,  both  oral  and  written. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  learned  in  grades  VI-B, 
|VI-A,  and  VII-B,  he  should  add  information  about  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  nation  into  continental  proportions  and  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  unity.  This  includes  an  under- 
standing of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  this  expansion, 
the  problems  caused  by  it,  and  the  ways  in  which  some  of 
these  problems  were  settled. 

By  the  end  of  the  VIII-B  history  course  a  student  should 
feel  that  history  is  the  process  of  human  development,  that 
the  events  of  the  past  are  affecting  his  life  today  and  have 
made  our  present  social  conditions.  As  a  result  of  this  study 
he  should  have  developed  a  more  responsible  attitude  toward 
his  part  in  the  making  of  the  history  of  tomorrow.  Element- 
ary School  Journal,  Vol.  XVII,  64:8. 

TOPICS  WITH  WHICH  STUDENTS  should  be  familiar  on 
completing  A' II-B,,  VII-A  and  VIII-B. 

Steps  toward  unifying  the  colonies  and  establishing  the 
national  government  in  1789. 

The  commercial  and  territorial  policy  of  England  toward 
the  colonies  ending  in  the  Revolution. 

The  development  of  transportation  facilities.  Empha- 
size the  period  prior  to  1860. 

Our  territorial  expansion. 
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Slavery  and  the  slavery  system. 

Revolutionary  inventions  and  processes. 

The  chief  political  parties  and  their  doctrines. 

Important  treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  international 
relations. 

Finance,  banking  and  panics. 

Genesis  of  all  the  colonies  and  special  consideration  of 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Our  system  of  revenue. 

Civil-service  reform  and  the  spoils  system. 

The  present  and  past  of  the  suffrage  problem. 

Causes,  results,  and  a  few  of  the  most  important  events 
of  our  various  wars. 

Internal    improvements.     Emphasize    the    period    prior 
to  1860. 

Chief  facts  in  the  history  of  agriculture. 

Trusts  and  industrial  combination. 

Labor  and  labor  unions. 

The  factory  system  in  the  United  States. 

The  presidents,  time,  chief  events,  and  party. 

The  work  of  the  chief  explorers  and  discoverers. 
A  SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  PERSONAGES  that  the  Students 
should  know  and  identify. 

At  the  end  of  the  history  work  in  VII-B,  VIIA,  and 
VIII-B,  the  student  should  be  able  to  write  a  statement  of 
about  200  words  in  length  about  each  of  the  following: 
Samuel  Adams  Andrew  Jackson 

Thomas  H.  Benton  Thomas  Jefferson 

Daniel  Boone  General  Lafayette 

John  C.  Calhoun  La  Salle 

Henry  Clay  Robert  E.  Lee 

Christopher  Columbus        Abraham  Lincoln 
Jefferson  Davis  James  Madison 

Dorothea  Dix  John  Marshall 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  William  Penn 

Cyrus  W.  Field  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

Benjamin  Franklin  AVilliam  Pitt 

Robert  Fulton  George  AYashington 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  Daniel  Webster 

Alexander  Hamilton  Eli  Whitney 

Patrick '  Henry 

At  the  end  of  the  history  w^ork  in  VII-B,  VII-A,  and 
VIII-B,  students  should  be  able  to  identify  the  following: 
John  Quincy  Adams  William  Byrd 

Chester  A.  Arthur  John  Smith 

John  Jacob  Astor  Miles  Standish 

Balboa  Edwin  M.  Stanton 

James  G.  Blaine  Thaddeus  Stevens 

General  Braddock  Charles  Sumner 
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John  Brown 

James  Buchanan 

General  Biirgoyne 

John  Cabot 

Cartier 

Lewis  Cass 

George  Rogers  Clark 

Grover  Cleveland 

DeWitt  Clinton 

Cornwallis 

Coronado 

Cortez 

De  Soto 

George  Dewey 

Sir  Francis  Drake 

John  Ericson 

Millard  Fillmore 

Albert  Gallatin 

James  A.  Garfield 

AA^illiam  Lloyd  Garrison 

George  III 

Horace  Greeley 

John  Hancock 

Benjamin  Harrison 

William  H.  Harrison 

Entherford  B.  Hayes 

Sam  Houston 

Henry  Hudson 

Andrew  Johnson 

Sir  William  Johnson 

John  Paul  Jones 

Richard  H.  Lee 

Lewis  and  Clark 

James  Russell  Lowell 

Magellan 

Horace  Mann 

Marquette  and  Joliet 

Mason  and  Dixon 

Cyrus  McCormick 

Montcalm 

James  Otis 

Oliver  H.  Perry 

James  K.  Polk 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

William  H.  Seward 

Philip  H.   Sheridan 

AVilliam  T.  Sherman 

Daniel  Shays 

John  Sherman 

Alexander  Stephens 


Zachary  Taylor 

John  Tyler 

Martin  Van  Buren 

Vespucius 

Robert  Walker 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

Roger  Williams 

James  Wolfe 

John  Adams 

Salmon  P.  Chase 

Charles  Lee 

Sir  William  Howe 

Lord  Baltimore 

John  Winthrop 

Brigham  Young 

Verrazano 

Anne  Hutchinson 

David  G.  Farragut 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Elias  Howe 

Robert  Morris 

Peter  Stuyvesant 

John  Pierpont  Morgan 

Mark  Hanna 

John  Hay 

Pocahontas 

Wendell  Phillips 

Zebulon  Pike 

Carl  Schurz 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt 

Winfield  Scott 

Powhatan 

Poutiac 

King  Philip 

Tecumseh 

Massasoit 

Roger  B.  Taney 

Samuel  J.  Tilden 

James  J.  Hill 

Nathan  Hale 

Stephen  Girard 

"Citizen"  Genet 

Nathaniel  Greene 

Horatio  Gates 

"Boss"  Tweed 

Champlain 

Booker  T.  Washington 

William  Bradford 

Terrence  V.  Powderly 


Note :  Individuals   now   living   and    active   in   national 
affairs  have  purposely  been  omitted  fi'om  the  foregoing  list. 

Personages  of  local  importance  have  also  been  omitted. 

A  SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  DATES  AND  EVENTS. 

1000.  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen. 

1453.  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

1492.  First  Voyage  of  Columbus. 

1497.  John  Cabot  discovers  North  America. 

1522.  End  of  Magellan's  voyage  around  the  World, 

1565.  Founding  of  St.  Augustine. 

1588.  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

1607.  Settlement  of  Jamestown. 

1608.  Quebec  settled  by  the  French. 

1614.  New  Netherlands  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

1619.  Slavery  introduced  into  Virginia. 

1620.  Settlement  of  Plymouth. 
1630.  Settlement  of  Boston. 
1682.  Founding  of  Pennsylvania. 
1763.  Peace  of  Paris. 

1765.  Stamp  Act  Controversy. 

1775.  Lexington  and  Concord. 

1776.  July  4,  Declaration  of  Independence. 
1783.  End  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
1787.  Northwest  Ordinance. 

1789.  Washington  inaugurated  pl'esident. 

1790.  Taking  of  the  first  census. 
1793.  Invention  of  the  cotton  gin. 
1803.  Purchase  of  Louisiana. 
1807.  Fulton's  steamboat. 

1812.  War  with  England. 

1819.  Purchase  of  Florida. 

1820.  Missouri  Compromise. 
1823.  Monroe  Doctrine. 

1830.  The  beginning  of  the  era  of  railroad  building  in 

the  United  States. 

1831.  Cyrus  McCormick's  reaper. 

1844.  Morse's  telegraph. 

1845.  Annexation  of  Texas. 

1846.  Howe's  sewing  machine  and  accession  of  Oregon 

Territory. 

1848.  The  end  of  the  Mexican  War  and  discovery  of 

gold  in  California. 

1850.  The  Great  Compromise. 

1853.  The  Gadsden  Purchase. 

1854.  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 
1857.  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

1860.  Election  of  Lincoln  and  secession  of  South 

Carolina. 

1863.  January  1,  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
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1865.  Lee's  surrender,  April  9. 

1866.  First  permanently  successful  Atlantic  cable. 

1867.  Purchase  of  Alaska. 

1871.     Settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims. 

1876.  Invention  of  telephone  and  Centennial  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

1878.     Invention  of  arc  light  for  streets  and  parks. 

1898.     Spanish-American  War. 

1914.     August,  beginning  of  the  Great  AYar. 

1915. .    Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

1917.  April  6,  United  States  enters  the  Great  War  and 
purchase  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Foregoing  is  from  R.  M.  Tryon's  "Progressive  Require- 
ments in  American  History  for  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools."  School  Review,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  7  (Sept.,  1918), 
pp.  473-489.  Reprinted  in  The  Historical  Outlook,  Vol.  IX 
(Nov.  1918).  pp.  442-449. 
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GRADE  VII-A. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY:  1789  TO  1865. 
AIMS.  See  VII-B. 

DIRECTIONS.      See  VII-B. 
LAUNCHING  THE  NEW  NATION. 

OUR  FIRST  LEADERS. 
Washington :     President. 
Hamilton:     Chief  Measures. 
Jay:     Chief  Justice. 
EARLY  DIFFICULTIES. 

Opposition  to  Hamilton's  measures. 

Jefferson,  leader  of  opposition  group. 
Emergence  of  well-defined  parties. 
Testing  the  Constitution. 

Whisky  rebellion. 
Struggle  to  maintain  neutrality. 
Citizen  Genet. 

Washington's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  April  22, 
1793. 
STRUGGLE     FOR    ECONOMIC    INDEPENDENCE     and 
political  equality  renewed. 
England  and  France  at  war. 

U.  S.  involved  commercially. 

Embargo  Act,  Dec.  22,  1807. 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws. 
Impressment. 
■  U.  S.  declares  war  on  Great  Britain. 
Reasons  given  in  the  declaration. 
Sectional  attitude  toward  war. 

New  England  opposed. 
South  and  West  favorable. 
Plan  of  war  follows  geographic  lines. 

Struggle  for  control  of  Great  Lakes. 
Attack  along  ocean   commercial  routes. 
Attempts  to  control  Mississippi. 

Results  of  war. 

Manufacturing  stimulated. 

Federalist  Party  meets  its  doom. 
The  United  States  assumes  independence   in  American 
affairs. 

Conditions  in  Europe. 

Revolt  of  Spanish  colonies. 

Holy  Alliance. 

England's  attitude  toward  South  American  re- 
publics. 
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Canning  and  Adams. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  Dec.  2,  1823. 
Education  and  its  relation  to  the  new  nation. 
Recognition  of  its  importance : 
By  New  England. 

Laws  concerning  education. 
By  Congress. 

Provisions  for  Education  in  the  Northwest 
Territory. 
Early  Educational  Methods. 

Religious :  private. 
Establishment  of  free  schools. 

Reasons  for  adoption. 
Beginnings  of  High  Schools. 
Growth  of  Colleges  and  State  Universities. 

PROJECTS. 

To  parallel  or  contrast  the  reasons  for  a  declaration  of 
war  against  England  in  1812,  and  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany  in  1917. 

To  make  a  poster  illustrating  a  sea  fight. 

To  show  a  representative  day  in  school  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century. 

To  make  a  map  showing  lines  of  communication  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  1812. 

PROGRESS    OF   INDUSTRIES   AND   TRADE   RELATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

REVIEW  OF  EARLY  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE. 

Slowness  of  development. 
Dependence  upon  England. 

Crompton,  Arkwright,  Cartwright,  and  Watt. 
CHANGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DUE  TO: 
Invention   of   machinery   affecting : 
Cotton  and  wool  manufacturing. 

English  inventions :  power  engine,  power  loom, 

spinning  jenny ; 
American   inventions :    cotton   gin,   sewing  ma- 
chine. 
Iron  manufacturing. 

Effect  on   growth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Farm  implements  innproved. 

Influence  on  Westward  expansion. 
Inventions  affecting  transportation  and  communicationg. 
Early  attempts  at  improved  coiiununication. 
National  road. 
Building  of  canals. 
Use  of  steam  applied  to  vessels  and  railroads. 
Influences  western  ex])ansion. 
Stimulates  rapid  development  of  express. 
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Telearapli  and  telephone. 

Cable. 
Disappearance  of  domestic  system  as  a  commercial  factor. 

"Women  and  children  drawn  into  industrial  world. 

Movement  from  country  to  city. 

Small  manufacturers  disappear. 

Increase  of  commerce. 
Eise  of  capitalist  class. 
Rise  of  labor  unions. 
TRADE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Activity  of  the  Merchant  Marine,  1820-1840. 
Trade  with  China. 
Japan  opened  to  trade. 

PROJECTS. 

How  has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  benefited  the  world  ? 
Cheaper  production  and  fewer  changes  in  prices. 
Better  quality  of  products. 
Utilization  of  by-products. 
Improvement  of  property. 
Great  capitalists  often  great  givers. 

To  find  all  ways  in  which  labor  unions  benefit  the  world. 
To  improve  working  conditions. 

Hours,  wages. 
To  improve  the  general  life  of  community. 

Better  housing,  higher  standards  of  living. 
To  show'  how  labor  and  capital  can  work  together  for  the 
good  of  the  world. 

By  being  fair-minded  toward  each  other. 
By  considering  the  good  of  the  consumer  as  well 
as  of  the  producer. 

By  arbitrating  differences. 
How^  did  the  industrial  revolution  affect  social  life,  edu- 
cation and  polities'; 

To  make  an  illustrated  note  book  on  the  industrial  revo- 
lution. The  following  "Table  of  Contents"  may  be  sugges- 
tive of  the  material  and  the  organization  to  be  used  : 

An  outline  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  industrial 
revolution. 

Maps  to  show  the  most  important  natural  resuorces 
of  the  United  States. 

Graphs  to  show  the  rank  of  the  United  States  in 
these  resources. 

Pictures  showing  these  resources  in  the  raw  state. 

Pictures  to  show  the  manufacture  of  these  raw  prod- 
ucts  in   articles   of   commerce.      The   old   and   domestic 
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method  of  maniifaehire  might  be  compared  with  the 
modern   method   of   manufacture. 

Pictures  to  show  the  evolution  of  the  machinery 
which  helped  bring  about  the  industrial  revolution. 

Pictures  of  inventions  and  their  evolution  which 
helped  bring  about  the  industrial  revolution. 

Pictures  of  the  workers — immigrants,  in  modern 
industry. 

Have  an  old-fashioned  spelling  match  on  the  following: 
(1)  words,  (2)  dates,  (3)  personages.  The  exact  meaning 
of  the  words  is  to  be  given.  The  dates  are  to  be  connected 
with  an  event  or  invention.  The  personages  are  to  be  iden- 
tified by  connection  with  an  important  event: 

Revolution,  federation,  communication,  transporta- 
tion, 1830,  1831,  1844. 

Robert  Fulton,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  DeWitt  Clinton, 
Cyrus  McCormick,  etc.,  (according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher.) 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  NATION. 

FLORIDA. 

Weakness  of  Spanish  control. 
Indian  uprising  and  border  raids. 
Andrew  Jackson  in  Florida. 
Florida  purchased  from  Spain. 

WESTWARD  EXPANSION. 

Louisiana  purchase. 

Lure  of  new  lands. 
Desire  to  control  the  Mississippi. 
Distrust  of  French  and  Spanish. 
Results  of  purchase. 

New  interpretation  of  constitution. 
Increased  interest  in  AVest. 
Lewis  and  Clark, 
Pike. 
Oregon. 

Claims  of  Russia,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S. 
Great  Britain  and  United  States  become  sole  rivals. 
Joint  occupancy. 
Final  settlement. 
SOUTHWESTWARD  EXPANSION. 

Pressure  of  economic  and  political  conditions;  slavery. 
Missouri  Compromise. 

Slavery   a   conscious    factor    in    Avestward   ex- 
pansion. 
South  desires  to  hold  power  in  senate. 
Moral  side  of  slavery  emphasized. 
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Wilmot  Proviso  and  Squatter  Sovereignty. 

Discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

California  draws  up  free  constitution. 
The  Compromise  of  1850. 

Five  chief  measures  of  the  compromise. 
Effect  on  South. 

The  North  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  1854. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Applied  Squatter  Sovereignty. 

Repealed  Missouri  Compromise. 
Dred-Scott  Decision,  1857. 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  1858. 
John  Brown's  raid,  1859. 
Campaign  issues  of  1860. 

Election  of  Lincoln. 
The  result  of  the  election. 

South  Carolina  secedes. 

Six  others  follow  by  Feb.  1,  1861. 

Formation  of  the  Confederacy. 
Policy  of  Lincoln  toward  seceded  states. 
The  Civil  War  begins. 

Fort  Sumter. 

Line  up  of  states. 

Lincoln  calls  for  Volunteers. 

Relative  strength  of  the  North  and  South. 
Meaning  of  the  War. 

Union  or  disunion. 

England  lacks  raw  cotton. 

Emancipation  proclamation. 

England's  attitude  changed. 
Geography  of  country  determined  plan  of  war. 

Rivers :  lines  of  communication. 

Railroad  centers:  controlling  mountain  passes. 

Blockade  of  coast. 
Results  of  the  war. 

Union. 

Complete  change  of  the  industrial  life  of  the 
South. 


PROJECTS. 


To  point  out  the  elements  of  strength  in  individuals  as 
leaders  and  in  nations  as  leaders. 

To  show  that  Meriwether  Lewis  was  the  best  choice  Jef- 
ferson could  have  made  to  blaze  a  trail  into  Ol^egon. 

To  organize  the  class  into  a  Senate  in  which  the  members 
represent  the  various  states:  To  discuss  and  debate  on  the 
chief  issues  during  the  pre-Civil  War  period,  such  as  the 
tariff,  the  Compromise  of  1850  or  Nullification  and  Secession. 
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To  show  the  obstacles  which  must  be  met  by  pioneers 
migrating  westward  during  the  gold  rush. 

To  make  clear  why  there  would  be  a  "solid  South"  after 
the  Civil  War. 

INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

THE  PASSING   OF  ARISTOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP. 

"Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  J.  Q. 
Adams. 
Suffrage  limited  on  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Beginning  of  tariff. 
Demand   for   internal  improvements. 
Era  of  Good  Feeling. 

THE  RISE   OF  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 

WEST. 

"Jacksonian  Democracy." 
Character  of  Jackson. 
Campaign  issues  of  1828. 
Jackson,  new  type  of  leader. 
Attitude  towards : 

Nullification :    Webster-Hayne  debate. 

Spoils  system. 

United  States  Bank. 

Internal  improvements. 
Results  of  attitude. 

Compromise  tariff. 

Financial  panic  under  Van  Buren. 

Rise  of  new  party,  Whigs ;  Harrison  and  Tyler. 

A  PERIOD  OF  FRICTION,  1840-1860. 

Polk,  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  Pierce  and  Buchanan. 
Movements  in  the  North  against  Slaver}''. 

Abolitionists. 

Underground  railroads. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Compromise  movements. 
Acquisition  of  new  territory. 
Rise  of  Republican  Party, 

PROJECTS. 

To  compare  the  South  of  1919  with  the  South  of  1828, 
using  the  following  outline :  industries,  commerce,  develop- 
ment of  resources,' railroads  and  education. 

.    To  show  why  the  tariff  question  is  not  so  much  a  con- 
tested point  today  as  it  was  in  1828. 

To  make  a  list  of  possible  internal  improvements  in  the 
next  decade. 
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To  compare  the  eampaioii  issues  of  1920  witli  the  issues 
of  1828. 

To  compare  Jackson  as  a  new  type  of  leader  wdth  Eoose- 
velt,  a  new  type;  to  show  that  these  men  were  products  of 
the  ages  in  which  they  lived. 

To  find  out  why  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  exerted  such  an 
influence  against  slavery  in  the  North. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT.      See  Grade  YII-B. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REFERENCES  FOR  TEACHEES. 

"Course  in  Community  Life,  History,  and  Civics" 

in  Elemeutarv  School  Journal,  Vol.  XVII.  563- 

570,  642-649.^ 
The  Study  of  History  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 

Report   of    the    Committee    of   Eight,    (1909), 

72-88. 
Johnson :     The    Teaching    of    Historv,    Macmillan, 

(1915). 
See  Bibliography  in  first  two  references  above. 

REFERENCES  FOE  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Elson :    Side  Lights  on  American  History,  Vols.  I,  II. 

BarstoAv:  A  Uew  Nation;  The  Westward  Move- 
ment; (Century  Readings). 

Bassett:     A  Short  History  of  the  United  States. 

Coman :     Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. 

AVright :     Industrial  Evolution  in  the  L^nited  States. 

Coman  :    The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

Moore :     Industrial  History  of  the  L^nited  States. 

Thompson:  Historv  of  the  United  States,  (San- 
born, 1916). 

Bachman :  Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions, 
(American  Book  Co.,  1918). 

Hart :     Source  Book. 

Sparks:     Men  AYho  Made  the  Nation,  (Macmillan), 

Beard  &  Bagley :  History  of  the  American  People, 
for  problems  for  further  study,  (Macmillan, 
1918). 

Forman :  A  History  of  the  United  States,  ( Cen- 
tury, 1916),  for  chapters  entitled:  "Progress 
in  Civilization." 

Dickson:  New  Am.  Hist,  for  Grammar  Schools, 
(]\Iacmillan),  for  helps  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

Nieolay:  The  Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
(Century). 

Moore:  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.) 
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Winship :     Great  American  Educators,   (Am.  Book 
Co.) 

WALL  MAPS. 

Sanf ord :     American  History  Maps,  (Nystrom). 
Hart-Bolton:     American  History  Maps,    (Denoyer- 

Geppert). 
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GRADE  VIII-B. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY,  1865  TO  THE  PRESENT. 

AIMS.       See  Grade  VII-B. 
DIRECTIONS.       See  Grade  A^I-B. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.     THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

RECONSTRUCTION  AND  ITS  ERRORS. 

Attitude  toward  the  seceded  states. 
Lincoln. 
Congress. 
Johnson  vs.  Congress. 

Attitude  toward  freedmen. 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Military  Rule. 
Carpet-baggers. 
Fifteenth  Amendment. 

Southern  attempt  at  self-defense. 
Ku-Klux  Klan. 
Laws  passed  to  offset  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

REHABILITATION. 

A  period  of  depression:  1865-1876. 

Agriculture  disrupted. 
Readjustment  of  labor. 
Southern  leadership  suppressed. 

The  awakening  of  the  South. 

Development  of  natural  resources. 

Development  of  transportation. 

Emphasis  on  diversified  farming. 

Political  power  restored. 
Negro  problem  becomes  national. 

PROJECTS. 

To  have  the  class  represent  the  reconstruction  congress, 
discussing  problems  and  passing  amendments. 

To  contrast  or  compare  the  reconstruction  Congress  of 
the  "World  War  with  the  Congress  following  the  Civil  War. 

To  write  a  play  in  collaboration  with  the  English  de- 
partment, depicting  a  southern  planter  who,  having  been 
ruined  by  the  Civil  War,  turns  homeward  to  meet  the  situa- 
tions brought  about  by  changed  conditions;  working  back 
again  to  prosperity. 
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THE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  ERA. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  WEST. 

Homestead  Act  of  1862. 

Land  grabbing. 
Improvement  in  farm  implements. 
Irrigation. 
Day-light  saving. 

RAPID  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  LAND. 

Immigrants  from  Northern  Europe  attracted. 
Admission  of  new  states,  1860-1895. 
The  Mormons  in  Utah. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MINING  after  the  Civil  War. 

Great  demand  causes  enormous  production. 
Iron  and  steel ;  influence  on  the  age. 
Other  minerals. 
Textiles. 

RAPID  EXTENSION  of  transportation  and  communication 
facilities. 

Transcontinental  railways. 

Canals. 

Automobiles. 

Highways. 

Airplanes. 

Wireless. 

COI^IMERCE:     COASTWISE  AND  FOREIGN. 

South  America. 

Europe. 

Importance  of  relations  with  China  and  Japan. 

PROBLEMS  ARISING  FROM  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

Combinations  of  capital. 
Combinations  of  labor. 
Women  in  industry. 
City  problems. 
Strikes. 

Immigration :     A  phase  of  the  labor  problem. 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 
South  and  Southeastern  Europeans. 
Restrictions  on  Immigration. 

Tariff. 

Tariff  measures. 

Tariff  as  a  partisan  question  disappearing. 

Tariff  commissions. 
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Finance. 

The  Greenback  Party. 
The  question  of  silver. 
16  to  1. 
Panics. 

Panic  of  1873. 

Panic  1892-3. 

Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Social  and  political  legislation. 
Anti-trust  legislation. 
Insurance,  pension  and  liability  acts. 
Limitation   of   working   hours   and   minimum   wage 

laws. 
Laws  in  regard  to  city  problems. 
Income  tax. 
Child  labor  law. 
Civil  Service  reform. 
Federal  loan  act. 

Parcel  Post  and  Postal  Savings  Banks. 
Prohibition  Amendment. 
Government  control  of  railroads. 

PROJECTS. 

Wliv  is  Americanization  more  necessarv  todav  than  in 
1860,  1880,  1900? 

^Yhy  did  the  center  of  population  continue  to  move  west- 
ward after  the  Civil  "War? 

A\liy  was  there  waste  and  mismanagement  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  continent  ? 

AA^hy  did  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier  bring  new 
problems  ? 

Why  were  the  following  large  cities  built :  Denver,  Butte, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco  ? . 

AVhy  was  it  very  difficult  to  build  the  first  trans-con- 
tinental railroads? 

AYhat  forces  other  than  geographic,  have  caused  industry 
to  triumph  in  the  United  States? 

To  show  how  the  gro\^i;h  of  one  industry  causes  the  de- 
velopment of  othere. 

Why  should  the  same  period  of  history  produce  a  Samuel 
Gompers  and  a  John  Rockefeller? 

To  compare  a  fanner  of  today  with  one  of  1865  and 
show  the  changes  that  have  come  in  agriculture  and  the  new 
demands  placed  upon  the  farmer. 

To  show  how  the  industrial  corporations  of  today  are 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
their  employees. 
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To  make  note  books  such  as  might  be  suggested  by  the 
following : 

Maps  showing  the  location  of  important  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

Maps  and  graphs  to  show^  the  place  and  rank  of  the 
United  States  in  manufacturing,  transportation,  wealth, 
number  of  large  cities. 

Pictures  of  manufacturing  establishments,  exterior 
and  interior  views. 

Pictures  illustrating  various  phases  of  such  indus- 
tries as  mining,  lumbering,  farming. 

Pictures  showing  the  magnitude  of  modern  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Pictures  illustrating  living  conditions  resulting  from 
this  great  expansion  of  industry. 

Pictures  of  recent  inventions  which  are  promoting 
industry. 

Pictures  of  some  of  the  great  captains  of  industry 
of  the  present  time. 

To  prove  that  a  third  party  often  accomplishes  import- 
ant things. 

To  show  that  some  of  the  following  have  worked  in  co- 
operation in  the  solution  of  great  problems,  and  that  others 
have  acted  as  checks  upon  each  other:  Pierpont  ]\Iorgan,  Jacob 
Riis,  James  Hill,  Samuel  Gompers,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Jane 
Addams,  George  Goethals,  William  Wirt,  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Charles  Elliot,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

THE  LARGER  DEMOCRACY. 

EDUCATION. 

Review  of  education  to  nineteenth  century. 
Greater  demand  for  popular  education. 

High  Schools  flourish  after  1880. 

Universities  enlarge  scope;  admit  women. 
Education  follows  the  trend  of  the  times. 

Vocational  education. 

University  extension. 

Women  enter  professions. 

Night  schools  and  part  time  schools. 

Civic  center  movements. 
Aids  to  popular  education. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Libraries. 

Lectures. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE  MASSES. 
Manifested  in  popular  unrest  (world  wide). 
Extension  of  suffrage  to  men  and  women. 
Socialism. 
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New  ideals  in  government. 

Higher  standards  demanded  of  our  officials. 
Initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 
Australian  ballot. 
The  direct  primary. 

U.  S.  senators  elected  by  the  people,  16th  Amend- 
ment, 1913. 

INFLUENCE  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION  on  Citizenship. 
Stimulates  people  to  thought  and  action. 
Trains  for  service. 
Makes  democracy  secure. 

PROJECTS. 

Why  is  illiteracy  a  serious  problem  in  a  democracy? 

Why  was  there  great  chance  for  dishonesty  in  public  of- 
ficials after  the  Civil  War? 

To  show  that  revolutions  are  hopeful  signs  in  that  they 
are  a  manifestation  of  an  increase  in  the  enlightenment  of 
the  masses. 

To  show  that  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier  has  made 
it  more  obligatory  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  secure  the  best  educa- 
tion possible  in  order  to  achieve. 

To  debate  upon  the  subject :  Pupils  should  pay  a  nominal 
sum  for  the  privilege  of  attending  high  school. 

To  show  how  education  may  make  democracy  secure. 

UNITED  STATES  A  FORCE  AMONG  THE  NATIONS. 

A:\IERICAN  DIPLOIMACY,  1865-1914. 

Arbitration. 

Geneva  Award :   Grant. 
Venezuela  :    Cleveland. 
Alaskan  boundary :   Taft. 
The  Hague  Conference. 

AMERICA  ENLARGES  HER  SPHERE  OF  INFLUENCE. 

Extension  of  trade  relations. 
Acquisition  of  Hawaii. 
Purchase  of  Samoa. 

Protectorate  over  Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 
Virgin  Island  acquired. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

Long  standing  disturbances  between  Spain  and  Cuba. 

Revolution  of  1895  in  Cuba. 

United  States  sides  with  Cuba. 

War  with  Spain. 

Outcome. 

Cuba  independent. 

Porto  Rico,  Philippines  and  Guam  ceded  to  U.  S. 
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TROUBLE  IN  CHINA. 
Boxer  Rebellion. 

United   States  a  leading  factor  in  the  preservation  of 
China. 

ROOSEVELT,  AMERICAN. 
The  Russo-Japanese  War. 

The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth. 
United  States  and  Panama. 

THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION. 
Insurrection  in  Mexico. 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  intervention. 

THE  WORLD  AVAR. 
The  War  in  Europe. 

Fifty  years  of  German  preparation. 

Austria's  pretext  for  declaring  war. 

Nations  drawn  into  the  war. 

Methods  of  warfare. 
America  drawn  into  the  war. 

Attempts  of  U.  S.  to  avert  war. 

Unrestricted  submarine  warfare:    Lusitania. 

Election  of  1916 :    chief  issue. 

German  duplicity. 

Wilson's  war  message  April  2,  1917. 
Declaration  of  War,  April  6,  1917. 
America's  part  in  the  war. 

To  supply  unlimited  reinforcements. 

Men,  money,  food,  munitions,  spirit. 

Germans  turned  back  from  the  Marne,  July  18,  1918. 
Americans  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
Armistice  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Peace   Conference   at   Paris:   Jan.    18,   1919,   to   formal 

signing  of  treaty  by  Germans,  June  28,  1919. 
Situations  growing  out  of  or  accentuated  by  the  war. 

League  of  Nations :  U.  S.  a  partner. 

Readjustments  in  governments. 

Disturbances  of  labor. 

High  cost  of  living. 

Increased  sense  of  obligation  toward  all  nations. 

PROJECTS. 

To  show  that  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Avere 
gradually  becoming  the  basis  of  a  foreign  policy. 

Why  may  we  now  speak  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power ! 

To  sketch  a  map  to  show  the  neighbors  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time. 

To  secure  pictures  to  show  the  life,  industries,  and  geog- 
raphy of  our  Pacific  possessions. 
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To  debate  on  the  proposition :  The  Philippines  should 
be  given  their  independence. 

To  point  out  the  advantages  of  extended  trade  relations. 

To  illustrate  that  wars  seldom  decide  issues,  but  only 
act  as  stimuli  to  movements  already  in  action. 

To  compare  methods  used  in  the  selective  draft  of  the 
AYorld  War  with  the  draft  measure  of  the  Civil  "War. 

To  sum  up  the  defects  of  our  educational  system,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  results  of  the  draft  in  order  to  profit  by  our 
failures. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT.       See  Grade  YII-B. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

EEFEEENX'ES  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Elson :     Side  Lights  on  American  History,  Vol.  11. 

Barstow:  The  Progress  of  a  L'nited  People,  (Cen- 
tury Reading). 

Hart :     Source  Book ;  Contemporaries,  Vol.  IV. 

Rolt-Wheeler :  Thomas  A.  Edison  (True  Stories  of 
Ureat  Americans — Macmillan) . 

Industrial  Histories  by  Coman,  Bogart,  ]\Ioore,  and 
Thompson — see  VII-A  Bibliography. 

Bassett :     A  Short  History  of  the  L^nited  States. 

Bachman :     Greajt  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions. 

Paxson :     The  Last  American  Frontier. 

Paxson :     New  Nation. 

Riis:     The  ]\Iaking  of  an  American. 

George  Dewey :     Autobiography. 

Brooks:     War  with  Spain. 

Hall  &  Chester:     The  Panama  Canal. 

Roosevelt :     Autobiography. 

]\IcKinley,  Coulomb,  and  Gerson :  School  History 
of  the  Great  War,  1918,  (American  Book  Co.) 

Powers:  America  and  Britain,  1918,  (Macmillan). 
A  small  volume  that  is  designed  to  bring  about 
a  better  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

Thompson  &  Biswood :  World  War  Stories,  1919, 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

AViuship :     Great  American  Educators    (Am.   Book 
Co.) 
REFERENCES  FOR   TEACHERS:    In  Duluth  Public 
Library. 

Dunning:  Reconstruction,  Political  and  Economic, 
(Vol.  22,  American  Nation). 

Woodrow  Wilson :     Division  and  Reunion. 

Haworth :     Reconstruction  and  L'nion. 

Burgess :   .  Civil  AVar  and  Reconstruction. 

Hamlin  Garland:     Son  of  the  Middle  Border. 

]\Iark  Twain  :     Rouohino-  It 
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GRADE  VIII-A. 

COMMUNITY  CIVICS. 

This  outline  is  based  upon  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  1915. 

AIMS. 

"The  aim  of  community  civics  is  to  help  the  child  to 
know  his  community — not  merely  a  lot  of  facts  about  it,  but 
the  meaning  of  his  community  life,  what  it  does  for  him  and 
how  it  does  it,  what  the  connnunity  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
him,  and  how  he  may  fulfill  his  obligation,  meanwhile  culti- 
vating in  him  the  essential  qualities  and  habits  of  good  citi- 
zenship." Community  Civics  lays  emphasis  upon  the  local 
community,  but  it  also  includes  our  Nation  and  our  State, 
for  a  child  is  a  citizen  of  the  larger  as  of  the  smaller  com- 
munity. 

To  accomplish  its  part  in  the  training  for  citizenship, 
comnumity  civics  should  aim  primarily  to  lead  the  pupil : 
to  see  the  importance  and  significance  of  the  elements  of 
community  welfare  in  their  relations  to  himself  and  to  the 
communities  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  to  know  the  social 
agencies,  govermuiental  and  voluntary  that  exist  to  secure 
these  elements  of  community  M^elf are ;  to  recognize  his  civic 
obligation,  present  and  future,  and  to  respond  to  them  by 
appropriate  action. 

DIRECTIONS. 

The  teacher  should  study  carefully  the  pages  devoted  to 
this  subject  in  "The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics." 

It  is  the  first  task  of  the  teacher,  not  to  create  an  interest 
for  future  use,  but  to  demonstrate  existing  interests  and 
present  citizenship : 

To  contribute  facts  from  their  own  experience: 
To  contribute  other  facts  gathered  by  themselves; 
To  use  their  own  reasoning  powers  in  forming  con- 
clusions ;  . 

To  submit  these  conclusions  to  criticism. 
In  the  class  there  should  be  co-operation  in  contributing 
information ;  the  give-and-take  df  class  discussion  of  the 
projects ;  regard  for  the  contributions  and  opinions  of  others ; 
personal  responsibility  for  the  class  welfare,  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  as  a  fellow  citizen  with  the  pupils,  and  a  learner 
with  them. 

There  are  three  steps  in  teaching  an  element  of  welfare 
when  taken  as  a  unit  of  subject  matter: 

APPROACH  TO  THE  UNIT  OF  SUBJECT 
MATTER:  This  calls  for  ingenuity  and  resourceful- 
ness.    Lead  the  pupils  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
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topic  to  themselves,  to  their  neighbors,  and  to  the  com- 
munity. Draw  upon  the  experience  and  observation  of 
the  class.  Summarize  the  facts  as  contributed  upon  the 
blackboard. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  AGENCIES:  The  inves- 
tigations of  agencies  should  consist  largely  of  first  hand 
observation  and  study  of  local  conditions.  It  will  be 
found  advisable  to  study  in  detail  one  or  more  agencies 
under  a  given  topic  and  then  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of 
others.     Do  not  attempt  too  much. 

The  following  considerations  will  be  helpful  in  selecting 
the  agency,  as  a  project  for  intensive  study: 

Agencies  of  current  interest  in  the  community. 

Agencies  of  immediate  interest  to  the  class. 

Agencies  of  special  interest  to  the  teacher. 

Significance  of  the  agency.  The  agencies  studied 
intensively  should  always  be  those  that  serve  to  bring  out 
important  facts,  conditions,  or  obligations  and  should 
never  be  chosen  mereh^  because  they  are  superficially 
interesting. 

RECOGNITION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY.  A  lesson  in 
community  civics  is  not  complete  unless  it  leaves  with  the 
pupil  a  sense  of  his  personal  responsibility  and  results  in 
right  action.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  the  teacher.  If  the  work  suggested  on  "approach" 
and  "investigation  of  agencies"  has  been  well  done  the  pupil's 
sense  of  responsibility,  his  desire  to  act,  and  his  knowledge 
of  how  to  act  will  thereby  have  developed. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  present  ajid 
future  duties  of  pupils.  A  distinction  should  be  made  also 
between  the  duties  of  the  citizen  and  the  duties  of  the  official. 
The  citizen  selects  the  official  and  should  hold  him  to  his 
task.  It  is  important  in  relation  to  either  present  or  future 
duties,  to  develop  intelligence  regarding  the  proper  channels 
through  which  to  act,  and  how  to  go  about  it.  In  under- 
taking a  special  piece  of  work  of  direct  use  to  the  community, 
it  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  be  careful  to  set  up 
right  motives  in  work  of  this  sort.  1)  "Teaching  of  Com- 
munity Civics,"  p.  17. 

APPLICATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  TO  CONDUCT. 
The  translation  of  principles  into  conduct  is  more  difficult 
than  the  comprehension  of  the  principles  themselves.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  motive  reinforced  by  judgment  and  in- 
itiative. The  conduct  of  the  citizen  includes:  conduct  that 
has  self-interest  as  an  evident  end ;  conduct  that  is  more 
evidently  social  and  based  primarily  upon  the  interest  of 
others  or  upon  a  common  interest. 
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THE   TEACHER'S   METHOD   OF   CO-OPERATION. 

At  the  outset  the  teacher  of  civics  will  need,  not  so  great 
knowledge  as  earnest  enthusiasm)  and  willing  co-operation. 
She  will  be  an  interpreter  and  not  a  definer  of  facts.  The 
class  will  bring  data  to  her ;  with  her  superior  mind  and  larger 
experience  she  will  be  a  leader  or  guide,  resolving  the  material 
into  parts  of  importance.  She  will  not  give  them  commands 
what  not  to  find  and  what  not  to  look  for ;  it  will  be  her  mis- 
sion, after  data  has  been  discovered  to  differentiate  which  is 
worth  while  and  which  for  the  special  point  in  hand  is  un- 
necessary. (Mabel  Hill,  (2)  "The  Teaching  of  Civics,"  p.  29. 
Read  also  Dr.  Suzzallo's  introduction.) 

In  order  that  the  projects  may  be  spontaneous,  start  with 
the  pupil's  present  stock  of  information  and  list  projects  on 
the  blackboard.  Then  by  giving  questions  that  demand  ob- 
servation and  reading,  other  projects  wull  be  discovered. 

Local,  state,  national,  and  international  agencies  may 
be  discovered. 

Digests  and  Sunnnaries  should  be  used. 

1.  "The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics,"  Bulletin  1915, 

No.  23,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  pp.  22-23. 

2.  "The   Teaching  of  Civics,"  pp.   34-36,  Mabel  Hill, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

COMMUNITY  CIVICS.     HEALTH. 

HEALTH  OBTAINED  THROUGH : 

Personal  cleanliness. 

Prevention  of  contagious  diseases  by: 

Quarantine. 

Vaccination. 
Recreational  facilities  provided  by  city. 
Municipal   cleanliness   and   supervision   of   factory   and 

housing  through  good  water  supply. 
Good  water  supply. 

Proper  drainage  and  disposal  of  sewage. 
Proper  disposal  of  garbage,  ashes  and  rubbish. 
Co-operation  of  individuals,  home,  city,  state,  nation. 

PROJECTS. 

To  co-operate  with  the  Health  Crusade  being  carried  on 
by  the  government.  This  will  emphasize  every  form  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

To  investigate  through  committees  ai)poinled  by  the  chiss 
the  various  agencies  provided  by  Duluth  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  its  citizens  as  follows: 

*The  Board  of  Health:  this  will  ipclude  its  work  in 
schools;  its  supervision  of  foods;  its  methods 
of  garbage  collections;  the  drainage  and  dis- 
posal sewage. 
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Park  department. 
Recreation  department. 
City  officers. 
*See  Annual  Reports  of  the  City  Officers. 

Teaching   No.    45,    Examples    of    Project    Problem 

Instruction    Kansas    State    Normal,    Emporia, 

Kansas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

"Annual  Reports  of  City  Officers,  1914  and  1915." 
Duluth,  ^Minnesota.  (In  1914  and  1915  these 
were  printed  in  one  volume,  and  the  reports  of 
>the  following  will  give  a  mass  of  local  informa- 
tion ;  Health  Department,  AVater  and  Light 
Department,  etc. 

Xida :     City,  State  and  Nation, 
Chap,  "hi,  Citv  Health ; 
Chap.  IV,  The  City  Water; 
Chap.  V,  Drainage  and  Sewage. 
Chap.  VI,   The   Cleaning  and  Sewage; 
Chap.  VII,  The  Cleaning  of  City  Streets; 
Chap.  VIII,  City  .Housing ; 
Chap.  XI,  Smoke  and  Noise  Abatement. 

Dunn :     The  Community  and  the  Citizen. 

Chap.  IX,  How  the  Community  Aids  the  Citizen 
to  Satisfy  His  Desire  for  Health.  Helpful 
questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Virtue :     The  Government  of  Minnesota,  p.  66. 

Guitteau:     Preparing    for    Citizenship,    pp.    48-51, 
C(uestions  5  to  56,  101,  110. 

PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY  BY  MEANS  OF: 

Fire  companies.        .  Army. 

*Police.  Navy. 

Courts.  Patents  and  copyrights. 

Legal  Aid  Societies.  Prevention  of  floods  and  accidents. 

Militia.  Responsibility  of  the  citizen. 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which  girls  and  boys  can 
help  to  prevent  fire. 

**To  find  out  the  loss  in  money  and  in  human  life  caused 
by  the  great  fire  of  1918..  How  might  this  have  been  pre- 
vented ? 

Suggested  method  of  procedure  : 
What  is  already  known. 
Wliat  we  want  to  find  out. 
How  to  find  out. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

*** Annual  Reports  of  City  Officers,  Diiluth,  Minn. 

Police  Department. 

Fire  Department. 

Building  Inspector. 

Plumbing  Inspector. 

Electric  and  Smoke  Inspector. 
The  World  Almanac :     See  Index.     Accidents,  Pa- 
tents,  Lifeboat,   Army,  Navy,   under  "United 

States." 
Nida :     City,  State  and  Nation. 

Chap.  XIX,  Fire  Fighting; 

Chap.  XX,  Fire  Protection; 

Pp.  200-203,  The  Police. 

P.  219,  Social  Protection; 

Chap.  VIII,  City  Housing; 

Chap.  XII,  Freight  Terminals; 

Chap.  XIII,   City  Passenger  Transportation; 

Chap.  XL,  The  War  Department ; 

P.  298,  The  Department  of  the  Navy; 

P.  300,  The  Patent  Office. 
*The  work  of  the  police  should  be  approached  from  its 
protective  and  preventive  lines  of  activities,  rather  than  from 
its  criminal  and  primitive  work. 

**Teaching  No.  45,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia, 
Kansas. 

***These  reports,  except  for  the  years  1914  and  1915,  are 
not  available  in  writing,  such  reports  being  optional  with  each 
department.  It  is  recommended  that  committees  from  each 
civics  class  visit  the  heads  of  departments  to  obtain  oral  cur- 
rent reports. 

Guitteau:     Preparing  for  Citizenship. 

Chap.  V,  The  Protection  of  the  Public; 

Pp.  128-133,  State  Judicial  System; 

Chap.  XVI,  The  Federal  Courts; 

Pp.  18,  76,  Copyrights; 

Pp.  17,  76,  190,  Patents; 

Pp.  79-80,  Destruction  of  Our  Forests. 
Dunn:     The    Community    and    the    Citizen — 1907. 

See  also  1914  edition.     Chap.  X,  How  the  Com- 
munity aids  the   Citizen  to  Protect  His  Life 

and  Property. 

CONSERVATION. 

Forests, 
Land. 
Minerals. 
Expense. 
.  Human  life. 
How  boys  and  girls  can  help. 
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PROJECTS. 

Using  forest  fires  of  1918  as  a  point  of  departure,  to 
work  out  causes;  amount  of  money  and  human  life  lost; 
methods  of  prevention;  the  part  which  may  be  played  by  the 
student  in  preventing  future  forest  fires. 

To  find  out  how  the  War  Savings  Societies  which  the 
government  is  now  interested  in  establishing,  helps  conser- 
vation of  money. 

Suggested  method  of  procedure : 
*AVhat  is  already  known. 

Each  school  has  War  Savings  Societies. 
Children  and  adults  are  members. 
The  object  is  to  buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 
What  ^^e  want  to  know. 

AVhy  the  government  establishes  these  societies. 
AVhat    becomes   of   the    money    exchanged    for 

Thrift  Stamps. 
What  might  have  become  of  it  if  it  had  not 

been  used  for  Thrift  Stamps. 
How  much  is  saved  each  year. 
AVhere  to  find  out. 

By  consulting  the  president  of  the  War  Sav- 
ings Societies. 
By  reading  literature  on  AVar  Savings  Societies, 
By    interviewing    members    of    War    Savings 
Societies. 
To  investigate  saving  of  life  with  state  laws  regulating 
the  hours  of  employment  of  women  and  children;  with  the 
baby-clinics  established  by  the  Masons,  etc. 

*Teaching  Xo.  45.  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia, 
Kansas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Dunn :     The  Community  and  the  Citizen. 

Chap.  XIV,  Waste  and  Saving. 
AVorld  Almanac :     See    index    under    Forests    and 

Forestry;  Progress  of  the  United  States. 
Ziegler  &  Jaquette:     Our  Community,  pp.  123-128. 
Guitteau :     Preparing   for   Citizenship.      See  index 

under  Conservation. 
Towne :     Social  Problems,  pp.  355-384  and  308-351. 

RECREATION. 

Directed  play  in : 

Schools. 

Athletic  Associations. 

Community  centers. 

Social  settlements. 
Music. 
Theatres  and  moving  pictures. 
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Parks. 

National. 

Botanical  and  Zoological. 
Libraries. 

Museum  and  Art  Galleries. 
Summer  Camps. 
Clubs  and  Associations. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Marine  Scouts. 

Camp  Fire  Girls. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

PROJECTS. 

To  find  out  all  the  reasons  why  our  community  provides 
recreation  for  its  citizens. 

To  show  how  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  the 
recent  war  has  proved  the  need  of  providing  for  the  physical 
development  of  their  citizens  by  looking  up  statistics  showing 
how  many  were  accepted  or  rejected  because  of  general  ill 
health,  bad  teeth,  poor  eyesight,  poor  hearing,  etc. 

To  practice  civic  virtues  earned  in  the  study  of  recrea- 
tion in  athletics  and  other  forms  of  school  recreation  by  ob- 
serving rules,  playing  fair,  being  good  losers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Annual  Reports  of  City  Officers,  Duluth  Minnesota, 
(1914),  (1915),  not  available  for  later  years, 
written  reports  being  optional. 

Nida:     City,  State  and  Nation. 

Chap.  XVI,  Public  Eecreation; 
Chap.  N:VIII,  The  Public  Library.' 
Excellent. 

Guitteau :     Preparing  for  Citizenship. 
Pp.  52-53,  jNIunicipal  Parks; 
P.  227,  National  Parks. 

Dunn :  The  Connnunity  and  the  Citizen.  See  in- 
dex under  Parks,  Playgrounds. 

"World  Almanac :  See  index  under  Parks,  Recrea- 
tion, Playgrounds. 

EDUCATION. 

Three  reasons  for  education : 

To  increase  the  earning  capacity. 

To  enlarge  the  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

To  prepare  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
How  the  community  provides  for  education. 
How  the  state  provides  for  education. 
How  the  nation  provides  for  education. 
Cost  of  education  and  how  provided. 
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PROJECTS. 

To  discover  the  opportunities  to  improve  our  economic 
welfare  offered  by  the  schools  through  the  use  of  such  ma- 
terial as  the  following: 

Uneducated   laborers   earn  on  the   average   $500.00 

per  year  for  forty  years :   A  total  of  $20,000.00. 

High  School  Graduates  earn  on  the  average  $1,000.00 

per  year  for  forty  years :   A  total  of  $40,000.00 

This  education  required  12  years  of  school  of  180 

davs  each,  a  total  of  2.160  days  in  school. 
If  2,160  days  at  school  add  $20,000.00  to  the  income 

for  life,  then  each  day  at  school  adds  $9.02. 
To  make  a  poster  presenting  the  preceding  figures 
to  the  class. 

To  find  out  about  the  leading  features  of  Duluth's 
Schools  and  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  schools  of  other 
cities,  using  the  following  outline : 

Course  of  Study. 

Administration. 

School  Attendance. 

Racial  Composition  of  the  Schools. 

Cost  of  Schools. 

To  find  out  all  the  ways  in  which  the  boy  and  girl  can  co- 
operate with  the  eomnninity  in  matters  of  education,  such  as : 
Good  school  work. 
No  tardiness. 
Regularity  of  attendance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

Nida:     City,  State  and  Nation,  p.  146-156. 

Guitteau :     Preparing  for  Citizenship,  pp.  57-69. 

Dunn :     The  Community  and  the  Citizen. 

Chap.  XV,  How  the  Conmmnity  Aids  the  Citi- 
zen to  Satisfy  His  Desire  for  Knowledge. 

AVorld   Almanac :     See    index  under   Schools,    Col- 
leges. Educational  Statistics,  etc. 

Virtue :    The  Government  of  ^Minnesota,  pp.  159-176. 

Towne :     Social  Problems,  pp.  59-79. 

Bureau  of  Education  Bulletins;  only  a  partial  list 
of  helpful  Bulletins. 

Bulletin,  1916,  No.  1,  Education  Exhibits  at  the 
Panama-Pacific   International   Exposition. 
Bulletin,  1917,  No.  36,  Demand  for  Vocational 
Education  in  the  Countries  at  ~\Var. 
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Bulletin,  1913,  No.  56,  Some  Suggestive  Fea- 
tures of  the  Swiss  School  System. 

Bulletin,  1913,  No.  58,  The  Educational  System 
of  Rural  Denmark. 

Bulletin,  1913,  N8.  19,  German  Industrial  Edu- 
cation and  Its  Lessons  for  the  United 
States. 

Bulletin,  1911,  No.  15,  The  Educational  System 
of  China  Recently  Reconstructed. 

Bulletin,  1913,  No.  20,  Illiteracy  in  the  United 
States. 

CIVIC  BEAUTY. 

The  city  may  be  made  beautiful  by : 

Beauty  in  the  home. 

Beauty  in  the  school. 

Beautiful  streets. 

Parks,  parkways  and  boulevards,  waterfronts. 

Beautiful  architecture. 

Art. 

Proper  planning  of  city  or  towns. 

Smoke  abatement. 

Beautifying  vacant  lots. 

Improving  alleys. 

Having  clean-up  days. 

Care  of  public  buildings. 

Not  mutilating  public  property. 
Responsibility  of  the  citizen  in  making  the  city  'beautiful. 

PROJECTS. 

To  imagine  yourself  a  stranger  visiting  Duluth  for  the 
first  time ;  to  tell  what  would  first  attract  your  attention. 

What  effect  would  these  impressions  have  upon  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Duluth? 
To  study  Morgan  Park,  a  planned  city.     Then  to  visit  it 
as  a  class,   making  beforehand  a  definite  list  of  things  to 
look  for. 

To  make  a  list  of  the  ways  by  which  the  individual  citizen 
may  help  to  nUake  the  city  beautiful,  such  as: 
The  appearance  of  his  own  premises. 
Taking  care  not  to  litter  the  streets  and  parks  with 

paper  or  other  refuse. 
Taking  care  not  to  deface  walks  and  fences,  to  injure 

plants  and  trees  or  to  destroy  birds. 
To  have  school  or  home  gardens, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Nida:     City,  State  and  Nation. 

Chap.  II,   City  Planning; 

Chap.  VI,  Disposal  of  Garbage  and  Rubbish; 
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Chap,  VIII,  City  Housing; 

Chap.  XII,  Freight  Terminals; 

Chap.  XIII,  City  Passenger  Transportation ; 

Chap.  XIV,  Public  Highways; 

Chap.  XV,  Tifes  for  Streets; 

Guitteau :     Preparing  for  Citizenship. 

Pp.  101-102,  Problems  Confronting  Our  Cities. 
Dunn :     The  Community  and  the  Citizen. 

Chap.  XVI,  How  the  Community  Aids  the  Citi- 
zen to   Satisfy  His  Desire  for  Beautiful 
Surroundings. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  City  Officers,  Duluth,  1914, 

1915.      See   index   under   Public  Works,    City 

Engineers,  Park  Department. 
Building  Code  of  the  City  of  Duluth,  Minnesota, 

1918,  pp.  119-128,  Signboards  and  Signs. 
Willard:     City  Government  for  Young  People. 

Chap.  XXX,  Making  the  City  Beautiful ; 

Chap.  XXVII,  Care  of  Streets; 

Chap.  XXVIII,  Garbage  and  Waste. 

Chap.  XXII,  Parks  and  Playgrounds ; 

Chap.  XXIII,  The  Board  of  Public  Works; 

Chap.  XXIV,  Public  Improvements; 

Chap.  XXV,  Water  and  Lights. 

WEALTH. 

Meaning. 

Interdependence  of  all  in  creation  of  wealth. 
Co-operation  and  division  of  labor. 
Distribution  of  wealth. 
Relation  of  wealth  to  saving. 
Relation  of  wealth  to  proper  choice  of  vocation. 
Relation  of  government  to  production  and  enjoyment  of 
wealth. 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  a  list  of  the  agencies  wiiich  help  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  such  as:  the  farmer,  the  commission  agent, 
Board  of  Health,  inspectors  of  milk,  food,  markets,  cold  stor- 
age plants,  legislators  who  passed  pure  food  laws.  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

To  observe  and  to  make  a  list  as  to  how  the  occupations 
of  your  household  are  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
family;  to  study  a  factory  in  order  to  discover  how  the  work 
of  producing  a  given  article  is  divided  among  the  various 
groups  of  workmen. 

To  show  the  interdependence  of  labor  and  capital  by 
showing  that  there  can  be  no  factory,  no  machinery,  no  work, 
no  wages  without  capital. 
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To  draw  up  a  family  budget  which  will  also  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  child  to  "standards  of  living"  and  a  "living 
wage"  since  the  child  will  discuss  the  proper  food  and  its 
amount,  proper  clothing,  amusements,  amount  to  be  saved,  etc. 

To  find  out  all  the  ways  in  which  our  government  helps 
to  conserve  and  produce  wealth  by  studying  governmental 
regulation  of  commerce;  provision  of  money;  regulation  of 
banks  and  corporations;  also  its  work  in  the  departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor;  by  the  regulation  of  the 
labor  of  women  and  children;  of  the  conditions  of  work;  of 
immigration  and  standardization  of  weights  and  measures. 

By  reviewing  work  of  conservation  to  see  further  efforts 
of  the  government  to  increase  and  regulate  the  distribution 
of  wealth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Dunn :     The  Community  and  the  Citizen, 
Chap.  XIV,  Waste  and  Saving. 

Nida:     City,   State  and  Nation. 

Pp.  87-88  and  Chap.  X,  Municipal  Markets. 

Guitteau  :     Preparing  for  Citizenship. 

Chap.  VIII,  Government  and  Industry. 

World  Almanac:  See  index  under  Thrift  Stamps, 
Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment for  1917-1918,  etc. 

Giles:     Vocational  Civics. 

Towne:     Social  Problems. 
Chap.  IV,  Child  Labor. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Postal  Service. 

Telegraph ;  ocean  cables,  wireless. 

Telephone. 

The  Press. 

Lectures;  sermons,  chautauquas. 

Public  discussion. 

PROJECTS. 

To  write  a  story  showing  the  value  of  wireless  to  a  ship 
in  distress. 

To  show  how  the  telephone  and  telegraph  enable  the 
managers  of  great  business  concerns  to  keep  in  touch  with 
each  department  from  the  one  office. 

To  make  a  list  of  all  the  ways  in  which  we  are  bound 
more   closely   together   as   a   community   because   of  modern 
methods  of  connnunication,  the  following  being  a  partial  list : 
The  telephone  enables  the  home  to  reach : 
The  place  of  business. 
The  doctor. 
The  police. 
The  fire  department. 
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To  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  no  longer  iso- 
lated from  town  life  because  of  the  telephone  by  making  a 
list  of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  telephone  connects  him  with 
the  outside  world. 

How  does  the  telephone  help  him  to  save  his  crops? 

To  co-operate  with  postal  authorities  by  using  care  in 
the  addressing  of  envelopes. 

To  discuss  the  responsibility  of  newspapers  for  the  cor- 
rect presentation  of  facts  and  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  to  give  careful  consideration  to  these  facts  before 
accepting  them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Dunn :     The  Community  and  the  Citizen. 

Chap.    XIII,    How   the    Community   Aids   the 
Citizen  in  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cation. 
Nida:     Citv,  State  and  Nation. 

Chap.  "XXXIX,  The  Post  Office  Department. 
Guitteau :     Preparing  for   Citizenship.      See  index 

on  commerce,  postal  service,  etc. 
Ziegler  &  Jaquette :     Our  Community,  1918,  John 

C.  Winstow  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Chap.  IX,  Communication. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Roads. 
Streets. 
Bridges. 
Waterways. 

National  legislation  to  bring  about  the  safety  and 
facility  of  transportation. 
Canals. 
Steamship  Lines. 

PROJECTS. 

*To  discuss  the  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of 
bonds  voted  by  Saint  Louis  county,  June,  1919,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  road  building  and  its  relation  to  the  Babcock  Amend- 
ment A'oted  on  in  the  general  elections,  the  fall  of  1917. 

To  debate  on  the  question.  Road  building  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  national  government. 

To  find  out  all  that  is  possible  concerning  the  proposed 
all  water  route  from  Duluth  to  the  Atlantic. 

^Yhat  will  be  the  advantages  to  Duluth  and  the  sur- 
rounding country? 

To  discuss  the  ways  in  which  good  citizens  may  help  to 
solve  the  problems  of  transportation  and  do  away  with  its 
dangers.     The  following  suggestions  may  help : 
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The  blocking  of  traffic  in  the  streets. 
Endangering  pedestrians  at  street  crossings. 
Careless  driving  near  schools. 
If  a  citizen  wants  his  street  improved,  what  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  may  be  accomplished? 

If  a  person  is  injured  by  falling  into  an  open  manhole  in 
the  street,  who  is  responsible? 

*By  the  Babcock  Amendment,  6,500  miles  of  highway  will 
be  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  which  a  direct 
automobile  tax  will  help  to  pay.  If  this  Amendment  passes 
Saint  Louis  county  will  receive  back  its  seven  and  a  half 
million,  providing  the  highways  constructed  are  State  high- 
ways built  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Engineer  of  Roads. 
This  amendment  will  be  voted  on  in  the  fall  of  1919. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

City  Charter,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Damages,  Sec.  103 ; 

Local  Improvements,  See.  60. 
Guitteau  :     Preparing  for  Citizenship. 

Chap.  VIII,  Government  and  Industry; 

Chap.  XVII,  Commerce  and  Money. 
Nida :     City,  State  and  Nation,  pp.  12,  13,  14,  292- 

293. 
Dunn :     The  Community  and  the  Citizen. 

Chap.  XIII,  How  the  Community  Aids  the 
Citizen  in  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cation. 

P.  119,  Parcel  Post. 
Annual  Reports  of  City  Officers,  1915, 

P.  217,  Division  of  Public  Works; 

Pp.  233-234,  Annual  Report  of  City  Engineer. 
L.  Ziegler  and  Jaquette,  Our  Conununity. 

Chap.  X,  Transportation. 

MIGRATION. 

CAUSES  OF  MIGRATION. 

Desire  for  economic  advantages. 

Desire  for  political  and  religious  freedom. 

RELATION  OF  IMMIGRATION  to  our  Democratic  Insti- 
tutions. 
Has  little  understanding  of  them. 
Often  managed  by  political  bosses. 

WHY  LABOR  UNIONS  Oppose  Unrestricted  Immigration. 
Immigrant  has  lower  standards  of  living. 
Accepts  lower  wages. 

WHAT  THE  IMMIGRANT  Contributes  to  American  Life. 
Enriches  our  musical  and  artistic  life. 
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HOW  THE   BDnGRANT   BECOMES  AN  AMERICAN. 

Through  civic  centers. 

Through  night  schools. 

Through  attendance  of  their  children  at  day  schools. 

Through  loyalt}"  to  the  lands  which  offers  opportunities. 

PROJECTS. 

To  help  the  children  of  immigrants  with  whom  we  are 

acquainted  by  being  kind  and  considerate  of  them  in  order 

that  they  may  be  well  disposed  toward  us  and  our  institutions. 

To  make  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which  boys  and  girls  may 

help  foreigners  to  become  good  citizens. 

To  study  the  Americanization  program  in  Duluth. 

Classes  for  those  who  desire  to  become  American 

citizens. 
Classes  for  the  learning  of  the  English  language. 
Lectures  on  American  history  and  ideals. 
Community  sings. 
To  block  out  a  map  of  Duluth  showing-  where  the  greatest 
number  of  immigrants  are  located. 

Further  projects  on  this  topic  will  be  found  in  Bulletin 
No.  23,  The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics,  pp.  41-42. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Dunn:     The  Community  and  the  Citizen. 

Chap.  VII,  The  Making  of  Americans. 
Chadwick:     The  Nationality  of  406  Pupils  in  the 

Stowe  School,  June,  1918. 
ZiegTer  &  Jaquette :     Our  Community. 

Chap.  XI,  iMigration. 
E.  A.  Steiner:     On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant. 
E.  A.  Steiner:     The  Immigrant  Tide. 
E.  Jacob  Reis:     The  Making  of  an  American. 
E.  Towne :     Social  Problems,  pp.  37-53. 

CHARITIES. 

CAUSES  OF  DEPENDENCY. 
METHODS  OF  AVERTING  DEPENDENCY. 
By  organized  charity. 

Which  seeks  to  make  people  self-supporting. 
By  proper  education. 
By  government  aid. 

Establishment  of  free  employment  bureaus. 
CARE  OF  DEPENDENTS. 
Blind  and  deaf. 
Insane. 

Children  and  old  people. 
Sick. 

Those  temporarily  out  of  work  or  only  partially  able  to 
care  for  themselves. 
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PROJECTS. 

To  investi<i:ate  what  Dulutli  does  for  her  dependents. 
Municipal  lodging  house  for  women. 
The  Public  Welfare  Department. 
The  Poor  Farm. 

To  determine  how  the  citizens  of  Duluth  may  properly 
help  in  charity  work. 

By  donation  to  Associated  Charities. 
By   referring  beggars,   tramps,   etc.,   unless   one   is 
very  sure  of  the  case,  to  the  Public  Welfare 
Building,  Superior  Street,  of  which  Mr.  Hicks 
is  superintendent. 
To  plan  Thanksgiving  baskets  or   Christmas  boxes  for 
some  one  in  Duluth  recommended  by  the  Associated  Charities. 
To  aid  in  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Stamps,   realizing  its 
relation  to  our  Nopeming  Institution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  City  Officers,  Duluth,  Minn., 

1915,  pp.  75-77. 
Nida:     City,  State  and  Nation. 

Chap.  IX,  The   Problem   of   the   Poor; 

Chap._  XXVIII.  Charitable  Institutions. 
Guitteau:     Preparing   for    Citizenship. 

Chap.  VII,  Public  Charities. 
Dunn:     The  Community  and  the  Citizen,  pp.  173- 

176,  p.  180. 
E.  World  Almanac :     See  index  under  Charitable 

Institutions,  Leper  Colonies,  etc. 

CORRECTION. 

NECESSITY  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER. 

TREATMENT  OF  THOSE  who  will  not  conform  to  law. 
Old  idea  of  severe  punishment. 
Modern  idea  of  correction. 

To  make  the  criminal  a  worthy  citizen. 

PROJECTS. 

To  find  out  how  each  member  of  the  class  can  help  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws : 

By  the  proper  care  of  rubbish. 
Regulation  of  traffic   (jay  walking — safety  first). 
By  care  in  throwing  of  snowballs. 
By  being  careful  of  public  property. 
Obeying  school  laws. 
To  see  the  advantage  of  reforming  a  prisoner  as  compared 
with  the  old  method  of  punishment. 
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Results  of  the  new  method  on  the  prisoner  as  compared 
with  the  old, 

i\Iakes  him  feel  that  society  is  not  against  him. 
Gives  him  back  self-respect  and  self-confidence. 
Relieves  the  state  of  expense  and  makes  the  prisoner 
a  contributing  member  of  society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Dunn :     The  Comnmnitv  and  the  Citizen,  pp.  177- 

180. 
Guitteau:     Preparing  for  Citizenship,  pp.  128-133. 
Nida :     City,  State  and  Nation,  pp.  215-246. 

FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

Annual   Reports  of  the   City   Officers  of  Duulth, 

Minnesota,   (Police  Department,  1914-1915). 
World  Almanac :     See    Index,    Crimes    and    Their  j 

Penalties. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  DULUTH. 

COMMISSION  FORM. 
The  elective  officers. 

Mayor  and  four  commissioners. 
Powers,  control,  qualifications,  salaries. 
Legislation. 

Council  meetings,  journal,  quorum. 
Appropriation  and  emergency  ordinances. 
Signing,    publication,    recording,    amendment    and 
repeal  of  ordinances. 

Administration, 

Division  of  Public  Affairs. 
Building  Inspector. 
Plumbing  Inspector. 
Electric  and  Smoke  Inspector. 
Probation  Officer. 
Recreation  Department. 
Public  Library. 
City  Clerk. 
City  Attorney. 
Clerk  of  Municipal  Court. 

Division  of  Finance. 
Auditor. 
Treasurer. 

Assessor. 

Division  of  Public  "Works. 
Public  Works. 
City  Engineer. 
Park  Department. 
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Division  of  Public  Safety. 

Police  Department. 

Fire  Department. 

Health  Department. 

Harbor  Master. 
Division  of  Public  Utilities. 

Water  and  Light  Department. 

Civil  Service. 

Elections.  » 

Registration. 
Qualifications  to  vote. 
Special  elections. 
Nomination  by  petition. 

Notice  of  election,  ballots,  preferential  voting. 
Canvass  of  returns;  determination  of  results. 
Expenditure  of  Money  on  Elections. 
Direct  control  of  officers  elected. 

The  Recall:    petition,  call,  election. 
Direct  Legislation. 
Initiative. 

How  exercised. 
Procedure. 
Referendum. 

How  exercised. 
Procedure. 

City  Finances. 

Disbursements. 
Funds  raised  by  taxation. 
Funds  raised  by  bonds. 
Estimate  for  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
Local  Improvements  and  Special  Assessments. 
Eminent  Domain. 
Francliis'es. 
Municipal  Courts. 
Miscellaneous. 

Depositories. 

Vacation  and  discontinuance  of  highways. 
Sale  of  intoxicants  near  parks. 
Actions  for  damages,  etc. 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  CITIZENS  in  C4overnment  of  City. 
To  know  how  the  officers  of  the  city  are  performing 

their  duties. 
To  know  how  the  money  is  raised  and  spent. 
To  see  whether  the  government  of  the  city  can  adequately 

provide  for  the  citizens'  welfare. 
To  inform  themselves  as  to  fitness  of  candidates  to  hold 

office. 
To  vote. 
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PROJECTS. 

To  organize  into  the  administrative  departments  of  the 
city  government  of  Duluth,  each  member  taking  the  part  of 
an  administrative  officer.  (See  subject  matter  above  for 
list  of  administrative  officers.) 

To  draw  up  reports  of  the  work  done  in  each  department. 

To  pass  ordinances. 

To  vote  for  members  of  the  Council. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Charter  of  the  City  of  Duluth. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  City  Officers,  1914,  1915, 

(In  the   1915  report   see  the  graphs  showing 

"Where  the  city  gets  the  dollar,"  and  "How 

the  city  spends  the  dollar." 
Nida:     City,  State  and  Nation. 

Chap.  XXII,  Government; 

Chap.  XXIII,  City  Government. 

Chap.  XXIV,  New  Forms  of  City  Government. 
Dunn :     The  Community  and  the  Citizen,  pp.  181-82. 

Chap.  XX,  How  Our  ^Methods  of  Self-Govern- 
ment  are  changing. 
Guitteau:     Preparing  for  Citizenship. 

Chap.  X,  The  Government  of  Cities,  pp.  142- 
143. 
Virtue :     The  Government  of  Minnesota. 

Pp.  133-142,  Elections. 

NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

REVIEW   ESTABLISH:\IENT   of   National   Government. 
Derivation  of  powers. 
Separation  of  powers. 

Legislative. 

Executive. 

Judicial. 
Checks  and  balances. 

Reasons  for. 
Matters  taken  care  of  by  national  government. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Reason  for  state  government. 

Separation  of  powers  similar  to  that  of  national  govern- 
ment. 
Relation  to  national  government. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 
Reason  for. 

Understands  local  needs  of  individual. 
Kinds. 

County  and  township. 
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HOW  MONEY  TO  RUN  GOVERNMENT  IS  OBTAINED. 

Sources  of  revenue. 
Methods  of  taxation. 

Budget  making. 

Appropriations. 

Assessments. 

Equalization. 

Exemptions. 

Imports  and  exports. 
Methods  of  borrowing  money. 
]\Iethods  of  checking  expenditures. 

Reports. 

Audits. 

Budget  exhibits. 

PROJECTS. 

To  show  the  various  provinces  of  national,  state  and  local 
governments  by  organizing  a  series  of  meetings : 

A  town  meeting,  bringing  up  for  discussion  matters 
of  local  interest  to  Duluthians,  such  as  measures  to  pre- 
vent fires,  improvement  of  roads  near  the  school.  Then 
to  pass  ordinances  on  these  subjects. 

A  state  legislature,  discussing  matters  likely  to  be 
brought  up  in  such  a  body  as  child  labor  laws;  laws  for 
food  inspection,  etc. 

Finally  to  organize  a  national  congress,  discussing 
such  matters  as  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  League  of  Nations, 
interstate  railroads,  etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Virtue  :     Government  of  Minnesota. 

Nida:     City,  State  and  Nation,  Parts  II  and  III. 

Guitteau  :     Preparing  for  Citizenship. 

Chapters  9,  11,  13  to  16. 
Dunn :     The  Community  and  the   Citizenship. 

Chapters  19,  20,  21,  23,  24. 

OUTLINE  OF  MINNESOTA  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

(To  assist  teachers  in  comparing  the  state  with  the  national 
government. ) 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH. 

Governor :  term,  two  years ;  must  be  25  years  of  age ; 

salary,  $7,000. 
Lieutenant  Governor;    (same  as  above)   ex-officio  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 
Other  officers : 

Secretary  of  State,  2  years. 
Auditor,  4  years. 
Treasurer,  2  years. 
Attorney-General,  2  years. 
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Administrative  offices : 

Board  of  Public  Instruction. 

Public  Examiner. 

Superintendent  of  Banks. 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Railroad  and  AYarehouse  Commission  (3  members). 

Board  of  Control  (3  members). 

Board  of  Health  and  Vital  Statistics  (9  members). 

Appointed  by  Governor. 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH. 

Sessions ;  biennial ;  not  to  exceed  ninety  legislative  days, 

salary  $500.00  per  annum,  must  live  in  state  one 

year,  and  in  district  six  months. 
Senate;  one  senator  for  not  to  exceed  5,000  inhabitants; 

senators,   (1919). 
House  of  Representatives;  one  representative  for  not  to 

exceed  2,000  inhabitants ;  apportionment  of  1919 — 

130   representatives. 

JUDICIAL  BRANCH. 

Supreme  Court:  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices; 

salary ;  elected  at  large  for  six  years;  largely 

appellate  jurisdiction. 

District   Courts ;   elected   for   six   years ;   salary    ; 

civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Courts  of  Justice  of  Peace;  selected  for  two  years;  two 
for  each  town  and  village  not  having  a  municipal 
court;  minor,  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Municipal  Court;  jurisdiction  varies. 

Probate  Court ;  one  in  each  county ;  salaries  range  from 
$300.00  to  $4,500.00 ;  principal  work  is  to  settle  es- 
tates of  deceased  persons. 

Juvenile  Courts:  located  in  counties  having  more  than 
50,000  population ;  presided  over  by  a  district  judge. 

LIST  OF  COL^^TY  OFFICERS  IN  MINNESOTA. 
County  Board. 
Auditor. 
Treasurer. 
County  Attorney, 
Register  of  Deeds. 
Clerk  of  District  Court. 
Coroner. 
Surveyor. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Court  Commissioner. 
Sheriff. 

Probate  Judge. 

(All  county  officers  are  elected  for  four  years  except 
Judge  of  Probate). 
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LIST  OF  TOWN  OFFICERS  IN  MINNESOTA. 
Town  Board.     Supervisors. 
Town  Clerk. 
Constables,  2. 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Pound  Master. 
Assessor. 

LIST  OF  VILLAGE  OFFICERS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Council;  president,  clerk,  three  trustees. 

Treasurer. 

Assessor. 

Clerk. 

Constables  or  Marshal. 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

PROJECTS. 

To  nominate  and  elect  state  officers. 
To  hold  a  mock  court. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Virtue :     State  Government  of  Minnesota. 
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GRADE  IX-B  AND  A. 

EARLY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  TO  1648. 


AIMS. 


By  tracing-  the  Pan-Slavic  ideal  of  Russia  to  the  Slav 
migrations,  the  Pan-German  ideals  to  a  Charlemagne  and 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  isolation  of  England  from  Europe 
and  her  mastery  of  the  seas  to  the  effects  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  AA^ar,  to  cause  the  student  to  appreciate  the  reasons 
^  for  historical  study  in  order  to  understand  the  ambitions  of 
other  peoples  as  well  as  of  his  own  country. 

To  help  the  student  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  the 
proper  education  of  citizens,  as  to  the  duties  involved  in  the 
citizenship  of  a  democracy  by  comparing  the  democracies  of 
Greece  and  Rome  with  our  present  day  democracies. 

To  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  successful  government  as  evidenced  in  the  causes  of 
the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  Oriental  countries,  Greece 
and  Rome;  comparing  the  government  of  these  countries  with 
modern  nations. 

To  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  our  indebtedness  to 
the  past  and  to  place  the  right  value  upon  the  contributions 
of  past  civilization  by  observing  its  importance  in  our  present 
day  civilization ;  examples,  use  of  fire,  use  of  metals,  indus- 
tries, commerce,  literature,  art,  etc. 

To  encourage  the  student  to  adopt  high  ideals  by  es- 
timating their  influence  on  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Alexander, 
Julius  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Gregory  VII,  and  others. 

To  help  the  student  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
part  played  by  religion  in  the  civilization  of  the  world;  ex- 
amples, influence  Paganism  on  action  of  Rome,  of  Moham- 
medanism on  the  actions  of  the  Arabs,  of  Christianity  on  the 
action  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  nations. 

DIRECTIONS.      Refer  to  YII-B. 

GENERAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Primitive  and  Oriental  Life. 

Greece  and  her   Civilization  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 

Persian  Wars. 
Greece  and  her  Civilization  from  the  Persian  Wars  to  the 

Supremacy  of  Rome. 
Rome  and  the  Roman  World  to  the  Barbarian  Invasions. 
Barbarian  Invasions  and  the  Dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Charlemagne. 

Feudalism  and  Growth  of  Nations. 
Church  and  Rise  of  Papacy. 
Renaissance. 
The  Reformation  and  Wars  of  Religion. 
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EUROPEAN    HISTORY    TO    1648.     PRIMITIVE    AND 
ORIENTAL  LIFE. 

PRIMITIVE  LIFE. 

Prehistoric  man's  development  from  beginning  of  time 
to  2500  B.  C. 
Tools. 
Homes. 
Food. 
Habits. 
Reason  for  study: 

Contributions  to  present. 

ORIENTAL  LIFE. 

Egypt. 

Development  through  different  ages. 

Contributions  to  civilization. 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Chaldea. 

Rise  and  fall  under  different  supremacies. 

Contributions  to  civilization. 
Supremacy  of  Medes  and  Persians. 

Religion. 

Civilization. 

Important  characteristics  of  empire. 
Summary  of  Oriental  contributions. 

PROJECTS. 

To  make  a  list  of  the  phases  of  modern  life  dependent 
on  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  fire  and  metal,  such  as  the 
modern  factory,  modern  vessels,  the  sky-scraper,  modern  heat- 
ing system,  etc. 

To  compare  ancient  and  modern  Persia  as  to  govern- 
ment and  civilization. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  contributions  of  the  Hebrews 
by  comparing  non-Christian  and  Christian  countries,  using 
the  following  outline : 

Treatment  of  women  and  children. 

Education. 

Manner  of  living. 

Opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  life. 

GREECE  AND  HER  CIVILIZATION  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
TIMES  TO  THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 

EARLY  GREECE  AND  HER  LIFE. 

Geography. 

Influence  on  people. 
Religion. 

Mythology  and  games. 
Education. 
Government. 

Growth  of  city-states. 
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PROJECTS. 

Using  map  during  recitation  to  reproduce  from  memory 
the  divisions,  mountains,  rivers  and  places  of  interest. 

To  reproduce  greater  Hellas  on  blackboard  map. 

To  write  the  story  of  the  Odyssej:^  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography  of  Odysseus. 

To  compare  the  revised  Olympic  games  (see  John  L. 
Stoddard)  with  the  ancient  Olympic  games. 

To  trace  the  development  of  the  democratic  principle  in 
the  reforms  of  Draco,  Solon,  and  Cleisthenes  and  to  compare 
it  with  our  present  idea  of  democracy. 

GREECE  AND  HER  CIVILIZATION  FROM  THE  PERSIAN 
WARS  TO  THE  SUPREMACY  OF  ROME. 

CONFLICT  BETAYEEX  THE   EAST    (PERSL\)    and  the 
West  (Greece). 
Persia  reaches  Greeks  in  westward  expansion. 

Athens  resists  Persian  expansion. 
Persia  attempts  Grecian  conquest. 
Eesults : 

Persian  expansion  stopped. 
Athenian   victories    result   in   supremacy   over 
Grecian  states. 
GRECIAN  CIVILIZATION  Under  City-State  Supremacy. 
Athenian  supremacy  and  civilization  under  Pericles. 
Organization  and  purpose  of  Delian  League. 
Conversion  of  Delian  League  into  Athenian  Empire. 
Art,  literature  and  philosophy. 
Form  of  government  and  influence  on  education. 
Spartan  civilization  and  supremacy. 
Peloponnesian  Wars. 
Education. 
Government. 
Reason  for  downfall. 
Theban  civilization  and  brief  supremacy. 

ALEXANDER'S  EMPIRE. 
Rise  of  Macedonia. 
Character  of  Aexander. 

Early  training  and  ideals. 
Extent  of  conquests. 

Efforts    to    combine    eastern    and    western    civilization 
leads  to : 
Hellenic  civilization. 
Growth  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Emigration  from  Greece. 
PROJECTS. 

To  compare  Alexander  and  his  ideals  Avith  AVilliam 
Hohenzollern  and  his  ideals  as  to  methods  of  conquest,  and 
final  aims  in  conquest. 
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To  co-operate  with  the  art  teacher  in  modeling  a  Greek 
temple  from  wood  or  clay. 

To  collect  illustrations  of  Greek  buildings  or  Greek  life 
which  shall  be  placed  on  bulletin  boards  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  students. 

To  have  a  debate  upon  the  following  subject:  Resolved; 
that  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  wars  was  best 
for  the  world's  civilization. 

To  show  the  influence  of  the  geogTaphy  of  Greece  on  the 
final  downfall. 

ROME  AND  THE  ROMAN  WORLD  TO  THE  BARBARIAN 
INVASIONS. 

EARLY  RO^IE  AND  HER  LIFE  TO  364  B.  C. 

Geography. 
Religion. 
Government. 
Education. 
Industries. 

Expansion  and  absorption  of  Latium. 
ROMAN  SUPREMACY  in  :\Iediterranean  Basin  to  133  B.  C. 
Supremacy  of  Rome  in  Italy. 
Struggle  between  Carthage  and  Rome. 
Cause  of  friction. 

Commercial  overlapping. 
First,  Second  and  Third  Punic  Wars.    (264-146)  B.  C. 
The  Supremacy  of  Rome  in  the  East  to  133  B.  C. 

War  with  Pyrrhus. 
The  second  and  third  ]\Iacedonian  Wars. 
War  with  Aehean  League. 
Ascendancy  over  Asia  Minor,  633  B.  C. 
INTERNAL  STRIFE  AND  REVOLUTION. 
Struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 
Struggle  between  Italians  and  Romans. 
Rise  of  one  man  .power. 

The  Gracchi. 

Marius  vs.  Sulla. 

Pompey  and  Crassus. 

Cicero. 

Caesar :  Conquest  of  Gaul  and  passing  of  Democ- 
racy. 
ANCIENT  WORLD  UNDER  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Law  and  Government. 

Influence  of  Greeks  on  art,  literature,  philosophy. 
Augustus. 

The  "Golden  Age"  of  Rome. 
Change  in  religion. 

Gradual   adoption   of   Oriental   religions,   including 
Christianity. 
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Change  in  position  of  Avomen. 
Change  in  family  life. 
Change  in  agricnltiiral  conditions. 
Change  in  municipal  life. 

PROJECTS. 

To  parallel  founding  of  Rome  and  founding  of  American 
colonies  under  these  heads: 

Geography  of  North  America  and  of  Italy. 

Indian  tribes  vs.  Indo-European. 

Character  of  the  new  settlers. 

Occupation. 

Religion. 

Government. 

Conflict  with  neighbors. 
To  compare  the  following  conflicts:   Rome  vs.  Carthage; 
Germany  vs.  Allies,  under  these  heads : 

Causes ;  remote  and  immediate. 

Method  of  warfare. 

Leaders. 

146  B.  C.  vs.  1919  A.  D.  (Peace).  , 

To  compare  Greek  influence  on  Rome  with  the  influence    | 
of  immigration  on  the  United  States  under  these  heads: 

Influence  on  literature. 

Teachers. 

Change  in  religion. 

Change  in  family  life. 

Change  in  industrial  world. 

BARBARIAN    INVASIONS    AND    DISSOLUTION    OF    THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  BARBARIAN  INVASIONS. 

AVeaknesses  of  Rome : 

Roman  society  becomes  rigid. 

Poor  system  of  taxation. 

Decline  of  municipal  life. 
Decline  of  agriculture. 
Germans  needed  land  and  food. 

NATURE  OF  GERMANS. 
Characteristics. 
LaAV  and  government. 
Customs. 

CHIEF  AREAS  OF  SETTLEMENT. 

Spain ;  Visigoths. 
Italy;  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards. 
France;  Franks  and  Celts. 
England ;  Angles  and  Saxons. 
Africa ;  Vandals. 
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MINGLING  OF  ROMAN-TEUTONIC  CIVILIZATION. 

Language,  customs,  ideas. 
CONTINUANCE  OF  ROMAN  EMPIRE  in  Minds  of  People. 

PROJECTS. 

To  imderstand  the  relation  of  the  invasions  to  Roman 
and  mediaeval  history. 

To  point  out  the  destruction  which  may  come  to  a  nation 
when  farm  OAvners  move  to  industrial  centers,  leaving  their 
land  untilled. 

To  test  students  as  to  knowledge  of  areas  of  Germanic 
settlement  by  the  location  of  these  areas  from  memory  during 
a  class  recitation. 

To  compare  German  tribes  with  our  Indian  tribes. 

To  compare  German  invasions  with  immigration  into  our 
own  country,  showing  how  assimilation  of  foreigners  gradually 
takes  place  while  the  basis  of  our  civilization  remains  English, 
bringing  out  the  point  that  the  immigrant  contributes  parts 
of  his  culture  to  enrich  American  civilization. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

EFFECTS  OF  FRANKS'  CONVERSION  to  Catholicism. 

Alliance  between  Franks  and  Church. 

Catholics  regard  Franks  as  deliverers. 
.RISE  OF  CAROLINGIANS. 
ACCESSION  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Re-establishment  of  law  and  order. 

Conquest  and  conversion  of  Saxons. 

Establishment  of  marks. 
EFFECTS  OF  CROWNING  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Continuation  of  Roman  Empire  in  minds  of  people. 

Revival  of  learning. 

Beginning  of  Pope's  claim  to  supremacy  of  Church  over 
State. 

PROJECTS. 

On  an  outline  map  to  show  from  memory  the  extent  of 
Charlemagne's  territory  originally;  to  show  extent  of  his 
empire  at  its  greatest;  to  compare  Avith  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  Empire  under  Augustus. 

To  imagine  oneself  a  student  in  the  Palace  School  of 
Charlemagne ;  to  write  a  letter  home  describing  studies  and 
the  attitude  of  Charlemagne  towards  the  school. 

After  reading  the  story  of  Roland,  to  imagine  oneself 
a  knight  in  Charlemagne's  army  and  to  describe  the  expedi- 
tion through  the  Pyrenees. 
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FEUDALISM  AND  GROWTH  OF  NATIONS. 

CAUSES  OF  FEUDALISM. 
Lack  of  central  power. 
Raids  of  Norsemen. 
FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

Combination  of  Roman-German  ideas. 
Relations  between  suzerain  and  vassal. 
The  manor. 

Relations  between  lord  and  serf. 

Economic  features. 

Agricultural  conditions. 

Social  life  of  serf  and  lord. 

GROWTH  OF  NATIONS. 

England. 

Isolation     produces     different     development     from 

Europe. 
English  feudalism  modified  by  Norman  conquest. 
The  Great  Charter. 
Beginnings  of  Parliament. 
Results  of  Hundred  Years'  War. 

English  thought  diverted  from  continent  to  self- 
development. 

Results  of  AVars  of  Roses. 

Paves  way  for  power  of  Tudor  House. 

France. 

Struggle  between  feudal  lords  and  kings  results  in: 

Final  unification  of  France. 
Hundred  Years'  War  results  in: 
Growth  of  absolutism. 
Germany. 

Results  of  claim  to  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Attention   of   Emperor   divided   between   Ger- 
many and  Italy. 
Feudal  lords  gain  control. 
Germany  fails  to  become  united. 

Spain. 

Kingdom  established  by  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 
Drives  out  ]Moors  by  1492. 

Italy. 

Becomes  group  of  city  states. 

PROJECTS. 

What  connection  can  you  see  between  the  break-up  of 
Charlemagne's  empire  and  his  establishment  of  marches  dur- 
ing his  reign  ? 

To  make  a  map  showing  the  division  of  the  Empire  by 
the  Treaty  of  Alersen.  How  do  these  divisions  compare  with 
the  modern  European  boundaries? 
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To  imagine  yourself  in  a  mediaeval  castle,  viewing  the 
approach  of  a  hostile  army.  Keeping  in  mind  the  various 
means  of  defense,  to  explain  exactly  what  you  would  do. 

What  attempts  were  made  to  plant  the  feudal  system  in 
America  during  the  colonial  period? 

To  take  the  part  of  a  knight  in  the  battle  of  Crecy  or 
Poitier,  giving  a  description  of  the  battle. 

To  compare  the  Black  Death  and  its  effects  with  Spanish 
Influenza  and  typhoid  of  the  recent  war  as  to  cause ;  extent ; 
methods  of  prevention ;  loss  of  life  and  effects  on  minds 
of  people. 

To  compare  modern  and  mediaeval  warfare,  using  the 
recent  war  and  Hundred  Years'  War,  using  the  following 
outline : 

AVeapons. 
Commissariat. 
AVages  of  soldiers. 
Continuity  of  fighting. 
Treatment  of  prisoners. 
Using  the  power  given  to  President  W^ilson  during  the 
recent  war  as  an  example,  to  prove  that  a  Avar  of  defense  in 
which  the  people  are  interested  increases  the  power  of  the 
executive.      This  will  illustrate  the  increase  of  the  French 
king's  power  after  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

MEDIAEVAL  LIFE  INSEPARABLE  FROM  CHURCH. 
Causes. 

Its  strong  appeal  to  oppressed. 

Its    adoption    of    the    organization    of    the    Roman 

government. 
Development   of   papal   power,   both   religious   and 

secular. 
Religious  power  due  to  prestige  of  City  of  Rome 
and  claim  of  Petrine  Supremacy. 
Secular  power  due  to  lack  of  strong  secular  government. 
Leo  the  Great  versus  Attila. 
Gregory  VII  versus  Henry  IV. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  versus  popes. 
Innocent  III  versus  England,  France,  Germany. 
Popes  destroy  Hohenstaufen. 
MONASTICISM. 

Reasons  for  existence. 

Desire  to  save  the  soul. 
Desire  to  lead  peaceful  life. 
Development. 

Benedictine,  Franciscan,  Dominican  orders. 
Value  in  mediaeval  life. 

Furnished  great  leaders. 
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Furnished  inns,  hospitals,  schools. 
Services  to  material  and  intellectual  civilization. 
RESULTS  OF  SUPPRESSION  of  Albigensians  in  France. 

Retarded  early  Renaissance. 
CRUSADES. 

Remote  causes. 

Intense  spiritual  life  of  Europe  in  11th  century. 

Conquests  of  jNIohammedans. 
Immediate  causes. 

Supposed    appeal   of   Eastern    Empire   to   Western 
Empire  for  aid. 

Efforts  of  Gregory  VII  and  Urban  II. 
First,  second,  third  and  fourth  crusades. 
Results. 

Political  stimulation. 

Social  stimulation. 

Industrial  and  commercial  stimulation. 

Intellectual  stimulation. 

PROJECTS. 

To  show  the  need  for  organization  of  the  early  church 
by  comparing  with  the  gradual  growth  and  necessity  for  or- 
ganization of  such  modern  societies  as  the  "Boy  Scouts"  and 
"Camp  Fire  Girls,"  tracing  them  from  local  societies  to  na- 
tional and  international  organizations,  showing  that  with  each 
step  new  officers  must  be  created. 

To  imagine  yourself  a  citizen  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Attila ;  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Constanti- 
nople concerning  Pope  Leo's  action  in  saving  Rome. 

AMiat  part  did  the  Dominican  order  play  in  early 
American  history  ? 

To  show  by  the  failure  of  the  Crusades  as  a  whole  to 
accomplish  their  aim,  the  holding  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land  for  Christianity,  that  lack  of  co-operation  means  lack 
of  success.  To  illustrate  the  preceding  statement  by  showing 
the  increased  success  of  the  allies  when  united  under  Foch. 

To  imagine  yourself  a  member  of  King  John  of  England's 
court ;  to  describe  the  effect  of  an  interdict ;  of  excommuni- 
cation. 

You  are  a  scholar,  a  merchant,  a  pilgrim,  traveling  from 
a  city  in  France  to  a  city  in  Italy ;  to  tell  your  traveling 
experiences,  bringing  out  as  much  as  possible  the  services 
performed  by  monasteries. 

To  compare  modern  nations  which  have  adopted  Chris- 
tianity with  modern  non-Christian  nations  according  to  the 
following  outline,  bringing  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  dif- 
ferences due  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity : 
Treatment  of  women  and  girls. 
Equality  of  opportunity  as  to  education. 
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Compare  the  eontribiitions  of  a  traveler  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  long  sojourn  in  foreign  lands,  with  a. crusader 
wiio  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land. 

THE  RENAISSANCE. 

MEANING. 

RELATION  TO  CRUSADES. 

Broadening  the  mental  horizon. 
RELATIONS  TO  MEDIAEVAL  LIFE. 

Stimulated   by   troubadours,   minnesingers   and   the    re- 
vived interest  in  education. 
MANIFESTATIONS  IN  TOWN  LIFE. 

Growth  of  new  trades. 

Growth  of  greater  political  freedom. 

Increase  of  commerce. 
TYPICAL  ITALIAN  TOWNS  OF  RENAISSANCE. 

Venice;  commercial  importance;  Republic. 

Florence :  cultural  center ;  The  Medici. 

Rome:  religious  center. 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

Changed  from  Romanesciue  to  Gothic. 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

Use  of  modern  languages  in  literature  begins. 

EDUCATION. 

Work  of  Abelard. 

Origin  of  Universities. 

Subjects  and  methods;  the  Humanists. 

INVENTIONS. 

ART  OF  RENAISSANCE. 

Italian  schools. 

Florentine. 

Venetian. 
Northern  schools. 

PROJECTS. 

To  prepare  talks  on  guilds,  tracing  development  of  some 
trade  in  which  the  student  is  interested. 

To  collect  illustrative  material  of  building,  etc.,  and  to 
arrange  for  illustrated  talks  by  pupils;  or  to  make  art  book- 
lets through  co-operation  with  art  department. 

Imagining  yourself  a  soldier  or  Red  Cross  nurse  during 
the  recent  w^ar,  to  write  letters  from  France  or  Italy  de- 
scribing St.  Mark's  Cathedral,  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Cathe- 
dral of  Rheims. 

Taking  some  one  city  in  France  or  Italy  during  the 
mediaeval  period,  compare  with  Duluth,  using  the  following 
outline : 

Government. 
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Organization  of  labor. 

Amusements. 

Sanitation. 

Water  supply. 

Lighting  of  streets. 

Homes. 

Public  buildings. 
To  have  illustrated  talks  on  the  development  of  printing 
by  pupil  taking  work  in  printing. 

To  dramatize  scene  showing  troubadour  life. 

THE  REFORMATION  AND  WARS  OF  RELIGION  TO  1648. 

EFFECTS  OF  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  V  ON  EUROPE. 

Unites  possessions  of  four  royal  Houses  and  is  elected 
Emperor,   1519. 
Result ;  gradual  formulation  in  Europe  of,  ' '  Balance 
of  Power"  theor^^ 
^Meaning  and  aim. 

Relation  to  modern  European  policies. 
Interference  in  German  affairs  limited. 

Because  of  vast  possessions  and  incessant  warfare. 
Enables  Reformation  to  get  good  start. 
REMOTE  CAUSES  OF  REFORMATION. 
Effects  of  Renaissance. 

Greater  independence  of  thought  due  to  printing  of  Bible. 
Abuses  existing  within  the  church. 
REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY. 

Luther's  attitude  toward  Indulgence  and  Papal  power. 
Diet  of  Worms. 

Association  of  reform  movement  with  German  princes. 
Peace  of  Augsburg. 
REFORMS  OF  CALVIN. 

Beliefs  and  their  tendency  towards  democracy. 
Influence  on  Switzerland,  France,  Great  Britain. 
ENGLISH  REFORMATION. 

Character  of  movement  under  Henry  VIII. 
Progress  of  reformation  from  Henry  VIII  through  the 
reigTi  of  Elizabeth. 
REFORM  IN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Council  of  Trent. 
RELIGIOUS  WARS. 

Charles  V  and  Philip  II  versus  the  Netherlands. 

Result;  independence  of  Holland  and  beginning  of 
its  greatness. 
Philip  II  versus  Elizabeth. 

Defeat  of  Spanish  Armada. 

Beginning  of  English  sea-power. 
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Huguenot  Wars. 

Result  in  unification  of  France. 
Thirty!  Years'  War, 

Set  back  development  of  Germany. 

Prevented  unification  of  Germany. 

PROJECTS. 

To  draw  map  of  Charles  V's  domains,  indicating  what  he 
inherited  by  yellow  and  that  to  which  he  was  elected  by  green. 
To  compare  the  position  of  Charles  V  with  that  of  Wil- 
liam II  of  Germany  in  1914  under  the  following  heads: 
From  England's  viewpoint. 
From  France's  viewpoint. 
From  Italy's  viewpoint. 
To  find  out  why  Charles  V  did  not  leave  all  his  posses- 
sions to  Philip. 

Why  does  the  historian  Fiske  say,  "The  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  is  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States?" 

To  debate  on  this  question :  Was  the  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart  justifiable  1 

What  do  you  think  would  have  been  a  better  way  to 
settle  the  religious  question  in  Germany  than  either  the  "Peace 
of  Augsburg"  or  the  "Treaty  of  Westphalia?  Why  would 
your  method  of  settlement  have  been  impossible  in  the  time 
of  Luther? 

To  compare  and  contrast  the  condition  of  northern 
France  at  the  close  of  the  recent  war  with  the  condition  of 
Germany  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  using  the 
following  outline : 

Degree  of  devastation. 

Condition  of  people  mentally  and  morally. 
Industries. 
Commerce. 
Agriculture. 
Town  life. 
Having    completed    the    above    outline,    to    account    for 
differences. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT.         (IX-B,  IX-A.) 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  attainments  suggested  for  the 
VII-B,  VII-A,  VIII-B,  the  student  should  have  gained  ability 
to  do  the  following: 

To    present    facts    in    a    one    or    two    minute    oral 
recitation. 

To  outline  with  greater  skill  than  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  material  given  by  the  teacher. 

To  be  able  to  report  on  supplementary  reading  in 
oral  recitations  of  from  two  or  three  minutes  in  length. 
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To  give  oral  recitations  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes  on  important  periods  of  history  after  being 
studied  in  class. 

Tryon:  "Progress  within  the  Subject  applied  to 
High  School  History,"  History  Teachers' 
Magazine. 

SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  DATES  AND  EVENTS. 

C.  The  Dawn  of  History. 
"       Hammurabi  of  Babylon. 
"       Height  of  Egyptian  Empire. 
"       Age  of  Colonization. 
"       Battle  of  Marathon. 
"      Age  of  Pericles. 

"       Fall    of    Athens:    End    of    Athenian    Su- 
premacy. 

"  Founding  of  Rome;  Legendaiy  date. 

"  Death  of  Alexander. 

"  Fall  of  Corinth. 

"  Founding  of  Rome;  Legendaiy  date. 

"  Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 

"  Battle  of  Zama.. 

"  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Tribune. 

"  Death  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Battle  of  Actium. 

D.  Tiberius  (The  Empire). 
' '  Constantine ;  Council  of  Nicaea. 
"  Division  of  the  Empire. 

Battle  of  Chalons,  Attila  and  Huns. 
"       The  Hegira. 
"       Fall  of  Rome. 
"      Battle  of  Tours. 
"       Charlemagne  crowned  Emperor. 
"       Partition  of  Verdun. 
"       Discovery  of  America  by  Northmen. 
"      Hildebrand,  Gregoiy  VII,  becomes  Pope. 
"       Battle  of  Hastings. 
"       The  Crusades. 
"       Magna  Charta. 
"       The  ]Model  Parliament    (the  beginning  of 

elected    representative    government    in 

England. 
"       The  Renaissance. 
"       Joan  of  Arc  relieves  Orleans. 
"       Invention  of  printing. 
"       Capture   of    Constantinople.      End   of   the 

One  Hundred  Years'  War. 
"       End  of  AVar  of  Roses  in  England. 
"      Luther's  Theses  against  Indulgences. 
"      Jesuit  Order  founded  by  Loyola. 
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1555  "  "  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  (End  of  the 
first  period  of  the  Reformation). 

1588  "    "       Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

1598  "    "       Edict  of  Nantes. 

1603  "    "      Death  of  Elizabeth. 

1628  "    "       Petition  of  Right  passed  in  England. 

1648  "  "  Peace  of  Westphalia  (End  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  in  Early  European  history  to 
1648,  students  should  be  able  to  write  a  statement  of  about 
300  words  in  length  about  each  of  the  following: 


Alexander  the  Great 

Aristotle 

Charlemagne 

Hannibal 

Herodotus 

Homer 

Julius  Caesar 

Mohammed 

At  the  end  of  the  course 
1648,  students  should  be  able 
Hammurabi 
Zoroaster 
Cyrus  the  Great 
Darius 
David 
Solomon 
Draco 
Solon 
Cleisthenes 
Miltiades 
Xerxes 
Leonidas 
Lycurgus 
Cimon 
Phidias 
Aeschylus 
Euripides 
Sophocles 
Alcibiades 
Aristophanes 
Thucydides 
Plato 

Tiberius  Gracchus 
Gains  Gracchus 
Cicero 
Pompey 
Cleopatra 


Octavius  Augustus 

Pericles 

Socrates 

Oliver  Cromwell 

jMartin  Luther 

William  the  Conqueror 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Gregory  VII 

in  Early  European  history  to 
to  identify  the  following: 
Nero 

Diocletian 
Constantine 
Alaric 
Attila 
Justinian 

Frederick  Barbarossa 
Joan  of  Arc 
Abelard 
Petrarch 
Roger  Bacon 
Michael  Angelo 
Andres  del  Sarto 
Leonardo  da  Vinci 
Calvin 
Henry  VIII 
William  the  Silent 
Copernicus 
Galileo 
St.  Paul 
St.  Peter 
Shakespeare 
Cardinal  Wolsey 
Savonarolo 
Charles  V 
John  Wycliffe 
Sir  Francis  Bacon 
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Antony  John  of  England 

Virgil  Chaucer 

SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  MAPS  Necessary  for  the  Success  of  Early 
European  History. 

Map  B     4  Oriental  Empires. 
jNIap  B     6  Greek  and  Phoenician  Colonies. 
]\Iap  B  14   Conquest  of  the  Mediterranean. 
]Map  B  16  Roman  Empire. 
Map  H     2  Charlemagne. 
Map  H     4  Crusades. 
Map  H  12  Europe  in  1648. 
Map  H  15  Napoleon. 
Map  H  22  The  World,  1914. 
Map  H  23  Europe,   1914. 
Breasted-Harding  Series. 
Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  Chicago,  publishers. 
Also  a  blackboard  outline  map  of  Europe,  published  by 
A.  J.  Nystrom  Co.,  Chicago.     The  use  of  outline  maps  such 
as  the  iMcKinley  Desk  Outline  Maps,   McKinlej^  Publishing 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  first  fifteen  .oiin- 
utes  of  a  class  period,  in  order  to  test  the  student's  historical 
and  geographical  knowledge,  is  suggested. 

SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  BOOKS  Necessary  for  the  Success  of 

the  Course. 
Johnstone:     "Private  Life  of  the  Romans."     Scott. 
Davis:     "A  Day  in  Old  Athens."     Allyn 
Davis:     "Readings    in    Ancient    Historv;    Greece    and 

Rome,"  Vol.  I  and  II.     Allyn  &  Bacon,  1912. 
Robinson:     "Readings   in   European   Historv,"   Vol.   I. 

Ginn  &  Co. 
Emerton:     "Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages."     Ginn 

&  Co. 
Seignobos:     "History  of  Ancient  Civilization."  Scribner. 
Seignobos:     "History  of  Mediaeval  Civilization," 

Scribner. 
Adams:     "Civilization    During   the    Middle   Ages." 

Scribner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

PARALLEL  TEXTS. 

*  Ashley:     Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Civilization. 
*Webster :     Early  European  History. 
*Ho\ve:     Essentials  in  Early  European  Histor^^. 

BOOKS    TREATING   A  DEFINITE    PERIOD   TOPIC   or 
Movement. 
Adams:     Growth    of    the    French    Nation.      Macmillan, 
1897. 

*  Archer  &  Kingsford:     The  Crusades.     Putnam's,  1900. 
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*Cheyney:     Short  History  of  England.     Ginn,  1904. 
*Emerton :     Introduction    to    the    Study   of   the   Middle 
Ages.     Cinn,  1888. 
Fisher:     The   Reformation.     Scribner's,   1906. 
*Henderson :     Short    History    of    Germany.      Maemillan, 
1906. 
Hulme :     Renaissance  and  Reformation.     Century,  1914. 
Jessopp :     The  Coming  of  the  Friars.     Univin,  London, 

1889. 
Johnson,  A. :     The  Normans  in  Europe.   Scribners,  1901. 
Kreuger :     The  Papacy.     Univin,  London,  1909. 
Seebohm :     The     Era     of     the     Protestant     Revolution. 

Scribners,   1903. 
Sichel:     The  Renaissance.     Holt,  1914. 
*Thatcher    &    Schevill :     Europe    in    the    Middle    Ages. 

Scribners,  1896. 
Van  Dyke :     Age  of  the  Renaissance.     Scribners,  1906. 
"Walker:     The  Reformation.     Scribners,  1907. 
*Wishart:     Monks  and  Monasteries.     A  Brandt,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  1900. 

BIOGRAPHY,  COLLECTIVE  AND  INDIVIDUAL. 
*Beesley:      Queen  Elizabeth.     Maemillan,  1802. 
*p]Q'inhart :     Charlemagne.     American  Book  Co.,  1880  . 
Fletcher:     Gustavus  Adolphus.     Putnam's,  1890. 
Gardiner:     Oliver  Cromwell.     Goupil  &  Co.,  1898. 
Harrison:     William,  The  Silent.     Maemillan,  1897. 
*Lindsay :     Luther  and  the  German  Reformation.     Scrib- 
ners, 1900. 
Lodge :     Richelieu.     Maemillan,   1896. 
*Lowell :     Joan  of  Arc.     Houghton  Mifflin,  1896. 
Pattison :     Leading  Figures  in  European  History.    Mae- 
millan,  1898. 

BOOKS  TREATING  SOCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  ECON- 
OMIC PHASES. 
Adams:     Civilization  During  the  IMicldle  Ages.      Scrib- 
ners, 1894. 
Ashley:     Introduction    to    English    Economic    History. 

Putnam's,   1893. 
Cheyney :     Industrial   and   Social   History  of  England. 
"^  Maemillan,  1896. 
*Day :     History  of  Commerce.     Longman's,   1907. 
Draper:     Intellectual    Development    of    Europe.      Har- 
per's, 1876. 
Munro    &    Sellery :     Mediaeval    Civilization.      Century, 

1904. 
Seigiiobos:     The  Feudal  Regime.     Holt,  1902. 
*Tappan :     When  Knights  Were  Bold.     Houghton  Miff- 
lin, 1911. 
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Warner:     Landmarks    in    English    Industrial    History. 
Blackie,  London,  1899. 

COLLECTIONS   OF  DOCUMENTS  AND   SOURCES. 

Anderson:     Constitutions  and   Other   Documents   Illus- 
trative of  the   History   of   France.     Williams  Co., 
Minneapolis,  1904. 
Cheyuey:     Readings  in  English  History.     Ginn,  1908. 
Duncalf  &  Krey :     Parallel  Source  Problems  in  Mediaeval 

History.     Harper's,  1912. 
Henderson :     Select  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle 

Ages.     J.  Beel,  London,  1907. 
Ogg:     Source  Book   of  ]Mediaeval   History.      American 
Book  Co.,  1908. 
*Ilobinson :     Readings  in  European  History.     Ginn  &  Co., 
1906. 
Thatcher  &  McNear :     A  Source  Book  for  Mediaeval  His- 
tory.    Scribners,  1905. 
*Webster :     Readings  in  Ancient  History. 
*Webster :     Readings  in  JNIediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

Harper:     Parallel  Source  Problems. 
*Davis:     Readings  in  Ancient  and  ^Mediaeval  History. 
Botsford :     The  Story  of  Rome  as  Greeks  and  Romans 
Tell  It. 

REMINISCENCES,  TRAVEL,  DIARIES,  LETTERS  and 
Similar  Records  of  Contemporary  Life  and  JMauners. 
LIFE  AND  MANNERS. 

*Froissart :      Chronicles,    Everyman's    Librarv.      Dutton, 

1906. 
*Vi]le-Hardoiun  &  Joinville :     Memoirs  of  the  Crusades. 

Dutton,  1908. 

HISTORICAL  FICTION. 

Davis:     The  Friar  of  Wittenburg.     Macmillan,  1912. 
*  James:     Richelieu.     JNIunro,  1882. 

*Scott:      Quentin  Durward.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1910. 
*Scott:     The    Talisman,    Evervman's    Librarv.      Dutton, 
1907. 

Note:      *Indicate  pupils'  references. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


AIMS. 


To  ni\e  the  cliiM  a  wider  ac(iuaiii1aiice  wilh  those  pheuomena 
ami  olt.jects  of  hi.s  enviroiiieiil  whieli  affect  him  most  vitally  and  to- 
w  ard  which  his  attitu<le  is  imitortant  in  determino-  his  welfare. 

''I\)  lead  to  some  kiiowledf^e  of  the  materials  and  i)rocesses  in  nature 
that  relate  to  the  child's  industrial,  economic,  and   social   enviroment. 

To  help  tlie  child  understand  some  of  the  i>rol)lerns  in  nature,  the 
solution  of  which  requires  cooperative  eft'ort,  an<l  to  know  how  to  do 
his  part  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  the  community. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

Several  conditittns  and  jturposes  were  continually  ke])t  in  mind 
in  the  makin<:  of  this  course  of  study.  The  fact  that  many  teachers 
have  much  ditliculty  in  treating  the  subject  matter  of  Nature  Study 
has  been  a  constant  intlueuce  in  directing  the  Committee  to  make  the 
required  work  specific  and  to  give  the  teacher  all  possible  assistance  in 
carrying  on  the  course.  Casting  all  the  work  into  the  form  of  projects 
and  jiroblems  is  relied  upon  to  give  definiteness.  The  problems  are 
]»ut  as  the  chihTs  problems  for  him  to  solve.  The  references  cited  are 
largely,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  for  the  teacher.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  subject  matter  thus  cited  will  enable  the  teacher  to  help  the 
child  to  solve  these  problems,  by  using  the  concrete  materials  of  his 
environment. 

The  teacher  trained  in  scientific  procedure  and  cognizant  of  the 
importance  of  the  field  of  Nature  Study  will  be  able  to  do  much  more 
than  what  is  called  for  in  this  course.  However,  the  course  as  out- 
lined is  an  attempt  to  l)ring  l)efore  the  pupil  a  considerable  number 
of  highly  important  problems  in  life  outside  the  school  and  to  assist 
him  to  form  the  right  attitude  on  many  important  questions  Avhich 
are  not  put  to  him  in  any  other  subject  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum. 

The  references  herein  cited  are  as  terse  and  specific  as  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  find.  In  many  instances  the  page  or  pages  are  cited 
in  order  to  save  the  teacher's  time.  Where  pages  have  not  been  cited 
the  text's  index  is  relied  upon  to  direct  the  reader.  The  number  of 
references  has  been  intentionally  limited  so  as  not  to  introduce  more 
subject  matter  than  is  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  or 
the  carrying  on  of  the  projects  included.  Only  such  subject  matter 
was  here  introduced  as  was  considered  of  value  for  these  purposes. 

All  projects  in  Nature  Study  should  be  accompanied  by  and  grow- 
out  of  actual  material  with  w^hich  the  child  is  or  has  been  in  actual 
contact.     Study  reality,  not  about  reality. 

Let  the  solution  of  problems  be  worked  out  by  the  children 
through  the  use  of  materials.  Concrete  material  is  the  basis  out  of 
which  the  solution  of  problems  should  grow  and  with  which  projects 
are  to  be  carried  on. 


All  nature  study  periods  should  be  iu  the  form  of  supervised 
activity  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the  formal  type  of  recitation. 

Every  project  undertaken  must  have  a  social  aspect.  Point  out 
the  application  so  that  it  will  carry  over  into  the  life  activities  of  the 
child  in  and  out  of  school. 

Every  lesson  should  call  for  a  definite  reaction  from  the  pupil  iu 
the  form  of  drawings,  modelings,  g-raphs,  preparations  and  preserva- 
tion of  specimens,  descriptions,  records  of  phenomena,  or  oral  reports. 
This  work  correlates  with  all  types  of  expression. 

Materials  such  as  specimens,  pictures,  and  printed  articles,  should 
be  made  into  permanent  collections,  which  may  be  increased  from 
year  to  year.  The  quality  and  size  of  the  collections  are  a  good  in- 
dex to  what  has  been  done  in  the  class. 

If  substitutions  are  made,  keep  a  record  of  what  has  been  done. 
Attach  the  record  to  your  outline. 

Every  room  iu  Grades  III  and  IV  should  regularly  receive  coi)ies 
of  "Our  Dumb  Animal"  paper  published  by  the  American  Humane 
Society. 

Lantern  slides  on  Nature  Study  topics  may  be  obtained  free  of 
chargfe  from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Ask  for  them. 
All  farmers'  bulletins  to  which  reference  is  made  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  At  the  be- 
Sfinning'  of  the  term  the  tea.cher  should  find  out  what  bulletins  are 
used  as  reference.  In  the  upper  grades  the  children  should  write  for 
these  bulletins,  thus  correlating  the  work  with  English  composition. 

Press  all  leaves  and  flowers  and  mount  them  iu  nature  study 
booklets.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  alum  in  one  gallon  of  water.  Dip 
the  flowers  or  leaves  in  this,  shake  well,  and  press  between  soft  pa- 
pers or  blotters.  When  thoroug:hly  dry;  fasten  them  into  booklets 
with  tiny  strips  of  transparent  adhesive  mending  tissue. 

]Make  charts  whenever  possible. 

Always  review  work  of  lower  grades. 

Send  to  Perry_  Picture  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass.  and  to  National  Asso- 
ciation Audobon  Society,  1974  Broadway,"  New  York  City;  and  Brown 
Picture  Co.,  Beverley,  Mass.,  if  colored  i:)ictures  of  birds  are  wanted. 


BRIEF  SURVEY  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

FALL. 

Caterijillars;  squirrel;  migfration  of  l)luebird;  robin;  red-headed 
woodpecker;  seeds  grouped  as  to  manner  iu  which  scattered;  nia]ile, 
mountain  ash,  poplar,  Christmas  tree;  wild  aster,  goldenrod.  zinnias, 
marig'olds  or  asters,  geranium  and  wandering  Jew, 

WINTER. 

Pets:  cat,  dog,  canary,  goldfish;  plants  of  the  window  box;  snow, 
water  and  ice. 


siM<iN(;. 

The  i-()l)iii\s  iK'sl;  lioiiie  of  red-headed  \V()odj)eeker;  i»ussy  wiUow, 
miirsh-iiiarijiohl,  blue  violet;  i)liiii1iii<>'  of  peas  aii<l  l)eans  iu  individual 
boxes;  weather  records. 


GRADE  I. 

FALL. 

Potato  beetle  and  cabbaiiie  worm;  willow,  birch,  oak  and  a|>i)le; 
buttercup;  red,  alsike  and  white  clover;  golden  ylow,  petunia  and 
poppy. 

WINTER. 

Keeping  i)ets  in  school  room;  care  of  house  i)lants;  seasons;  sun, 
moon  and   stars. 

SPRING. 

IJadisli  maggots  and  lady  bugs;  red-wing'ed  blackbird,  crow, 
song:  spai'row,  martin,  scarlet  tanager,  English  sparrow;  dandelion, 
clover  leaves,  yellow  bellworts;  tulip,  narcissus,  jjansy. 


GRADE  n. 

FALL. 

Grasshoppers,  ants,  butteriiies  and  mosquitoes;  wild  cherry  and 
sumac;  seeds  grouped  as  to  manner  in  which  they  are  scattered;  wild 
carrot,  everlasting-  and  wild  sunflower;  daisy    and  candj'tuft. 

WINTER. 

Soils  and  experiments  with  seeds  planted  in  each;  the  weather 
vane;  everg-reens,   daffodils  or  jontjuils. 

SPRING. 

P^'rogs;  sand  table  garden;  gulls  of  Duluth  harl)or,  junco,  night- 
hawk,  flicker,  wren,  gohlfinch;  anemones,   hepaticas  and  wild%oses. 


GRADE  III. 

FALL. 

liunning  water,  evaporation,  dew,  frost;  shrubs  and  vines  of 
Duluth  lawns;  weeds  and  their  seeds;  nasturtiums,  sweet  peas,  cos- 
mos, baby's  breath;  indiau  paint-brush  and  cat-tails. 

WINTER. 

The  deer;  Avinter  l)irds  of  Duluth  and  feeding  trays  for  them; 
nests  of  birds. 

SPRING. 

Earthworm;  fish  in  the  streams  and  lakes  near  Duluth;  cocoons; 
Jack  and  Norway  jjines;  trillium,  starflower,  dwarf  cornel,  wild  col- 
umbine. 
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GRADE  IV. 

FALL. 

Review  trees,  shrulis,  viues  and  flowers  of  Duluth;  galls,  leaf- 
miners,  leaf-rollers;  migration  of  geese  and  diu'ks;  parks  of  Duluth  in 
Autumn. 

WINTER.    . 

Plant  lice;  stars;  ice;  sterns;  huraane  treatment  of  horse  and  cat; 
seeds  and  seedlings. 

SPRIN(;. 

Life  cycle  of  the  wooly  bear;  protective  coloring;  ideTitification 
of  kingfisher,  sapsucker,  king  bird,  chimney  swift,  cowbird.  bronze 
grackle,  phoebe  and  humming  bird;  parks  of  Duluth  in  si»ring;  Mow- 
ers cf  the  trees  of  Duluth;  cuttings  for  the  home  flower  gar<len. 

GRADE  V. 

FALL. 

I'arts,  uses,  needs,  change  of  color  of  leaves;  roots;  insect-eating 
birds;  wasp;  parts  of  a  tlowei'  ami  a  plant. 

WINTER. 

Rodents;  snakes;  harm  done  by  rabbits,  minks  and  weasels;  hu- 
mane treatment  of  mules  and  dogs;  use  of  steel  tia]»s;  how  boats  sail 
on  the  water. 

SPRINC;. 

School  gardening. 

GRADE  VI. 

FALL. 

Seed-eating  birds;  detailed  study  of  flowers;  the  uses  of  the  trees 
around  Duluth. 

WINTER. 

Milch  i-ow  and  licr  jirdilucts;  liumane  treatment  v\  animals. 
SPR1N(;. 

Control  of  garileii  insects;  i)lant   i)olliiiatitin;  gardening. 

GRADE  VII. 

FALL. 

.Migration  (^f  birds;  Minnesota  bird  laws;  bird  enemies;  ferns, 
moss,  mushrooms,  and  fungi  molds. 

WINTER. 

Weather  charts  and  signals;  the  candle  flame. 
SPRING. 

(harden,  forest    and  crop  inoblems. 


■) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

FALL. 
AIM. 

The  plan  is  to  help  the  child  to  learu  to  recoi>iiize  aud  love  a  few 
of  the  things  of  nature  that  he  may  use  them  as  a  basis  upon  which 
to  build  a  better  knowledge  aud  deeper  love  for  nature  as  he  goes 
through  life. 

DIRECTIONS. 

When  gathering  \\il<l  flowers,  teach  the  chihlreu  to  be  careful 
not  to  i)ull  thcni  up  by  the  roots. _ 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Caterpillars. 
Squirrel. 

Migration  of  bluebird,  rol)in,  red-headed  woodpecker. 
Seeds. 

Trees  — maple,  mountain  ash,  i)Oplar,  Christmas  tree. 
Flowers  —  wild  aster  and  gohlenrod,   zinnias,  marigolds  or  asters, 
geraniums  and  wandering  Jew   in  window  l»ox. 

PROJECT. 

To  make  a  booklet  for  nature  study. 

Minor  Projects. 

To  collect  caterpillars  with  leaves  on  which  they  feed.  To  itut 
them  in  glass  jars  so  that  they  may  weave  their  cocoons.  To  collect 
leaves  full  of  holes  which  caterpillars  have  made  in  them. 

To  collect  the  kinds  of  nuts  the  squirrel  eats.     Hazelnuts. 

To  make  a  collection  of  berries  and  fruit  which  robins,  blue- 
birds and  red-headed  woodpeckers  eat.  (Sumac,  dogwood,  wood- 
bine and  mountain  ash  berries  and  wild  cherries.)  Lack  of  these 
i*ause  migration.  * 

To  collect  all  kinds  of  seeds.  To  group  them  in  three  classes  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  scattered.  To  collect  seeds  we  eat. 
To  make  a  chart  of  pictures  of  animals  which  help  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  burdock  and  Spanish  needles.  To  arrange  seeds  as  borders 
in  booklet.  To  make  envelopes  to  hold  seeds  for  spring  planting.  To 
collect  plantain  seeds  to  feed  the  canary  in  winter. 

To  collect  leaves  of  maple,  mountain  ash  and  poplar.  To  group 
them  as  to  color.  To  make  an  excursion  to  the  parks  to  identify 
these  three  trees  by  the  leaves  and  shape  of  trees.  To  string  the 
mountain  ash  berries  with  hollow  reeds.  To  find  out  whether  th^ 
leaves  of  the  Christmas  tree  fall  off  in  the  fall. 

To  gather  wild  asters  and  golden  I'od  with  long  stems.  Arrange 
them  in  suitable  vases.  To  bring  zinnias  and  marigolds  or  asters 
from  the  home  garden.     Arrange    them    as  to  color  in  suitable  vases. 

To  plant  slips  of  wandering  Jew  and  geraniums  in  the  school 
room  window  box.  To  water  the  plants  and  pick  off  dead  leaves. 
To  keep  the  leaves  away  from  the  window  in  very  cold  weather. 
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STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

C'hiLlren  should  be  al>le  to  iileiitit'y: 

Caterpillars  and  eoeoous,  as  a  class. 

The  squirrel  au<l  its  food. 

The    bluebird,   robin    and  red-headed  Avoodpecker  and  some 

of  their  foods. 
One  seed  of  each    class  as  to  distribution. 

The  maple,  mountain  ash,  poplar,  and  Christmas  tree, 
wild  asters,  goldenrod,  zinnias,  marigolds  or  asters,  ger- 
aniums and  wand-eriug  Jew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Comstock:  Handbook  of  Nature   Study, 
liryant:       Why  the  Evergreen  Keeps  its  Leaves. 
Bird  (luide. 
P^'lower  Guide. 

WTNTETJ. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Pets.  The  cat  and  <log,  canary,  and  goldfish. 
Plants  of  the  window  box. 
Snow,  water,  and  ice. 

PROJECTS. 

Feed  and  care  for  a  p-et  cat  at  school. 

Watch  your  cat  at  home  and  tind  out  what  it  eats.  Find  out 
how  she  eats  milk  and  meat.  Find  out  what  enemy  the  cat  has. 
Watch  to  see  if  your   cat  eats  birds.     Comstock,  pp.  268-274. 

Make  a  chart  of  pictures  of  dogs  which  ai-e  doing  something  for 
people.  Pind  out  all  the  good  things  dogs  may  do.  Feed  your  dog 
a  bone  and  see  if  he  wags  his  tail.  Why?  Find  out  the  difference 
between   the  cat's  and  dog's  feet.     Comstock,   pp.  261-267. 

Feed  the  canary  the  plantain  seeds  you  collected,  in  the  fnll;  bread 
and  milk  sometimes;  a  green  lettuce  leaf;  and  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
Comstock,  pp.  49-50. 

Feed  and  care  for  goldtish.     Comstock,  p.  149. 

Put  crumbs,  suet,  and  strings  of  peanuts  on  the  window  sill  for 
the  chickadees. 

Study  the  plants  of  the  window  box. 

Make  a  snow  man.  Take  a  glass  jar  full  of  snow  into  the  school 
room.     Let  it  melt.     l*lace  it  on  outside  window  sill. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Children  should  know: 

The  food,  habits  and  enemies  of  the  cat. 

The  value  of  dogs. 

IIow  to  care  for  and  feed  canaries. 

Food,  color  and  habits  of  goldtish. 

How  to  feed  winter  birds. 

The  flowers  of  the  window  box. 


Tli.-it  lieiit  causes  suow  to  inelt,  forming  water;  that  frceziiiu- 
will  clianye  llie  same  to  ice;  that  there  seems  to  he  more  ice  than 
there  was  watei". 

Tlie  rij>Iit  attitude  toward  tlie  cat,  doy-,  rabbits  aij<l  birds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Humane  Leaflets — l^umb  Animals. 


SPUING. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Arranfje  something"-  to  represent  eacli  i)roject  in  tlie  nature  study 
l)ookk^t. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  robin's  nest. 

Home  of  red-headed  woodpecker. 

Pussy  willow,  marsh-mari}>'old,  blue  violet. 

Peas  and  beans  planted  in  individual  boxes. 

Weather  record. 

PROJECT. 

To  luake  a  booklet. 

Minor  Projects. 

1 1  any  string  on  bushes  and  trees  for  the  robin's  nest.  ]\[ake  a 
bluebird  border  for  your  blackboard.  Find  a  hole  in  an  old  tree 
where  a  red-headed  woodpecker  lives. 

IVIake  an  excursion  to  the  woods  and  gather  pussy  willows,  marsh- 
marigolds  and  violets.     Arrange  them  in  suitable  vases. 

Kill  the  little  boxes,  made  in  Industrial  Arts,  with  good  soil. 
Soak  i)eas  and  l)eans  twenty-four  hours,  then  plant  them  in  the  boxes. 
C'omstock,  p.  495. 

Keep  a  record  of  rainy  days.  Take  a  walk  and  And  what  the  rain 
has  done. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

(Iiild  shouhl  know  the  robin,  bluebird  and  red-headed  wood- 
l)ecker;  pussy  willow,  marsh-marigold  and  violet  and  how  to  arrange 
them  in  suitable  vases;  pea  and  bean  seeds;  some  of  the  uses  of  the  rain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Holbrook:  Nature  Myths:  How  the  Woodpecker's  Head  Became 
Red. 
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GRADE  I 

PWLL. 
AIM. 

To  teach  the  eliild  lliat  iusects  depeud  upou  the  Howers  auil  jthints 
for  food. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Moiiut  pressed  leaves,  tlowers,  and  pictures  of  hirds  to  be  re- 
viewed in  the  nature  booklet,  so  that  the  latter  will  be  complete. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Potato  beetle;  cabbage  worm. 
Willow,  birch,  oak  and  apple  trees. 
Buttercup,  red,  white  and  alsike  clover. 
Golden  glow. 

PROJECT. 

To  make  a  nature  study  booklet. 
Minor  Projects. 

Observe  potato  beetles,  (xather,  press,  and  mount  leaves  harmed 
by  them.     Observe  worms  on  the  cabbage. 

Collect  leaves  of  the  willow;,  birch,  oak  and  apple.  Identify  these 
trees  by  leaves,  and  the  birch  by  its  bark  also.  Observe  cater](illars 
on  them. 

Visit  the  fiehls  to  gather  buttercups  and  red,  white,  and  alsike 
clover.  Observe  bees  and  butterflies  gathering  food.  IJring  golden 
glow,  petunias,  and  poppies  from  the  home  garden. 

Transplant  geraniums,  red  and  striped  wandering  Jew  and  lobe- 
lia to  the  window  box  in  the  school  room.  The  children  should  care 
for  them. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

The  children  should  be  able  to 

Recognize  potato  beetles  and  cabl)age  worms. 

Identify  willow,  birch,  oak,  and  api)le  trees. 

Identify  buttercups,  red  and  alsike  clover,  golden  glow,  pe- 
tunias and  pop])ies. 
^  Care  for  house  plants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

C'omstock:    Handbook  of  Nature  Stud\. 

WINTER. 
DIRECTIONS. 

]\Iake  attractive  charts  for  each  project. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Cotton-tail  or  domestic  rabbit. 

Lobelia,  red  or  white  wandering  .Jew,  narcissus. 

Seasons. 

Sun,  moon  and  stars. 


PROJECTS. 

To  care  for  a  ralibit  in  the  school-room.  Conistock,  p.  216. 

Note  liow  tlie  riowers  iu  the  window  hox  have  urowii.  Stinly 
tlie  lobelia,  aud  (lift'ereiit  kinds  of  wanderino-  Jew. 

Plant  the  narcissus  hulhs  in  water.  Place  them  iu  the  dark. 
Try  to  haA'e  them  hlossom  at  Christmas. 

Study  the  seasons.     Compare  them. 

Watch  the  rays  of  sun  on  the  floor  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 
( )l)serve  plants  that  are  and  are  not  turned  toward  the  sun  frequently. 

Observe  the  varying  shapes  of  the  moon.  Make  drav.'ings  and 
cuttings  of  full  moon,  half  moon,  and  quarter  moon.  Cut  and  draw 
five  pointed  stars.  Tell  stories  of  the  Chistmas  star  aud  the  legend  of 
the  water  lily.  "^ 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Children  should  know  the  following: 

The  characteristics  of  the  rabbit. 

The  names  of  flowers  iu  the  window  box  aud  how  to  care 
for  them. 

The  names  of  the  seasons  and  what  each  means. 

Some  of  the  wonderful  things  the  sun  does  for  us  aud  how 
it  travels. 

The  different  phases  of  the  moon. 

The  shape  of  the  stars  and  stories  about  them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

^  Storv  Hour  Reader  TIT:     The  Water  Lilies  Storv. 


SPRING. 
DIRECTIONS. 

Keep  a  booklet.  Review  birds,  flowers,  aud  trees  of  kindergarten 
outline. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Radish  maggots. 
Lady  bugs. 

Red-winged  blackbird,  crow,  song  sparrow,  martin,  scarlet  tana- 
ger,  English  sparrow. 

Dandelion,  clover  leaves,  yellow  bellworts. 
Tulip,  narcissus,  pansy. 

PROJECTS. 

Observe  radishes  that  have  been  eaten  by  maggots.  Compare 
these  with  fine  si)ecimens.  I^ut  sulplnir  on  soil  where  radishes  are  to 
be  jtlanted. 
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C'c'llec't  lady  bugs.  Note  color  aud  markiuos  aud  where  the  wiiit'^ 
are. 

Ill  the  park  observe  the  red-winged  black  l>ird,  crow,  soug  spar- 
row, martiu,  scarlet  tauager.  aud  Euglish  sparrow.  Observe  how  the 
English  sparrow  bothers  the  other  birds. 

Gather  dandelions,  clover  leaves,  yellow  bellworts,  tulips,  narcis- 
sus, pansy.  Group  the  i^owers  according  to  color.  Notice  the  pollen. 
Arrange  them  in  suitable  vases. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Children  should  be  able: 

To  recognize  radish  maggots. 

To  recog-nize  lady  bug-s  and  tell  of  their  value  to  the  farmer. 
To  name  at  sig-ht  the  robin,    red-headed    woodpecker,    red- 
wing-ed  blackbird,  crow,  song  sparrow,  English  sparrow,  and  tell 
a  story  of  at  least  one. 

To  name  the  dandelion,  clover  leaves,  yellow  bellworts, 
tulip,  narcissus,  and  pansy  and  tell  a  story  or  recite  a  poem  of  at 
least  one. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bird  Guide. 

Corastoek:  Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 
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GRADE  11. 

FALL. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Ileview. 

C'ollect  stoues,  a  (juantity  of  clay,  sau(L  y:ravel,  humus  aud  loam 
for  Winter  study  of  soils.     Comstock,  pp.  842-849. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 


Fly. 

(ilrasshoppers. 

Ants  and  flickers. 

Jiutterflies. 

Mosquitoes. 

/ 

Wild  cherry  and  sumac. 

Seeds  of:     Thistle 

liurdock 

Wild  carrot 

Dogwood 

Nasturtium 

Woodbine 

Pumpkin 

Sumac 

Spanish  needles 

Fireflower 

Flowers:   Wild  carrot,  ever 

•lasting-,  wild   sunflower. 

daisy,  candy 

tuft. 

PROJECTS. 

Find  out  why  we  should  not  have  flies  about  our  food. 

Bring-  grasshoppers,  ants,  butterflies  and  mosquitoes  to  school. 
Find  out  how  many  wings  the  grasshopper  has  and  how  its  legs 
compare  in  length.  Watch  it  hoj)  and  notice  which  pair  of  legs  help 
most.  Name  some  birds  that  eat  grasshoppers.  Use  list  of  birds  of 
kindergarten  and  (xrade  L  Find  a  leaf  partly  eaten  by  grasshoppers. 
Comstock,  p.  365. 

Find  an  aut  hill.  Observe  one.  Watch  a  flicker  on  the  lawn 
or  near  an  ant  hill. 

Draw'  and  paint  butterflies.  Note  the  many  lovely  colors  in  them. 
Find  bits  of  cloth  and  paper  like  them.  Note  on  what  flowers  they 
are  feeding.     Comstock,  pp.  308-346. 

Observe  a  mosquito  under  a  microscope.  Hunt  for  mosquito 
eggs  and  wigglers  in  a  rain  barrel.  Put  them  in  a  glass  of  water. 
Find  out  why  we  should  kill  mosquitoes.     Comstock,  p.  400. 

Hunt  for  wild  cherry  trees.  Gather  the  leaves,  press  them  and 
mount  them  in  a  booklet. 

Hunt  for  sumac  seeds.  Oather  the  leaves  of  the  sumac  aud  press 
them. 

Make  an  excursion  into  the  park  and  identify  a  maple,  mountain 
ash,  poplar,  birch,  willow,  oak,  wild  cherry  aud  sumac. 

Make  a  parachute  of  your  handkerchief,  four  strings  and  a  peb- 
ble. Watch  it  sail.  Find  two  seeds  that  sail  as  the  parachute  does: 
(Thistle  and  dandelion).     How  are  they  carried? 

Collect  seeds  that  the  birds  scatter.  (Berries  of  dogwood,  wood" 
bine,  sumac) . 
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Collect  seeds  that  are  scattered  l)y  the  clothing  of  people  aud 
<;oats  of  animals.      (Burdock,  Spanish  needles). 

Collect  seeds  that  drop  to  the  ground  from  their  seed  pods, 
(nasturtium,  poppy,  yellow  violet). 

Collect  in  envelopes  seeds  which  you  would  like  to  plant  in  the 
sand  table  garden  next  spring. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Children  should  be  able  to: 

Identify  grasshoppers,  two  butterflies,  an  ant  hill,  and  give 
a  characteristic  of  each. 

Know  a  flicker  and  that  its  chief  food  is  ants. 

Identify  the  wild  cherry,  elm,  raaple,  mountain  ash,  poplar, 
birch,  willow,  oak  and  apple  trees. 

Name  two  wind  seeds,  two  seeds  carried  by  birds,  two 
carried  by  clothing  and  coats  of  animals,  two  that  shake  or  open 
their  pods  for  seeds  to  drop  out. 

Make  three  envelopes  and  till  them  with  sand  table  garden 
seeds  for  next  spring. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Trafton— The  Teaching  of  Science. 


WINTER. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Let  the  children  experiment  as  much  as  possible  with  seeds  and 
soil. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Rock  floui-,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  humus,  and  loam. 
Experiments  with  seeds  planted  in  each  kind  of  soil. 
The  weather  vane. 

Spruce,  fir,  white  pine,  pitch  pine,  Austrian  ]»ine. 
Daffodils  or  jonquils. 

PROJECTS. 

What  is  the  best  soil  to  have  in  your  garden  V 

Make  some  rock  flour.    Comstock,  p.  <S48. 

Plant  pea  or  bean  seeds  in  it.  Soak  the  seeds  twenty-four  hours. 
Observe  how  they  grow  if  well  cared  for. 

Mix  some  humus  with  the  rock  flour.  Plant  peas  and  beans  in  it. 
Observe  how  they  grow  when  well  cared  for. 

Plant  peas  in  sand,  clay,  loam,  and  gravel.  Observe  carefully. 
Make  picture  of  these  plants  showing  the  relative  height  of  each. 

Eind  out  some  things  that  the  frost  does;  that  the  ice  does;  that 
snow  does.    Make  three  charts  showing  what  these  do. 
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Make  a  weather-vaue.  Keep  a  record  of  the  wiud,  snow,  clouds 
and  Minisliiue  tor  each  day  iu  one  month.  From  which  direction  do 
the  cohlest  winds  come?    Why? 

Note  how  the  park  looks.  Draw  a  picture  of  it.  Compare  it  with 
the  way  tlie  park  looked  iu  sprinjj-,  iu  summer,  and  in  fall.  Why  do 
you  think  it  cluiu{»-es? 

Collect  small  sprays  of  evergreen  trees.  Group  those  that  have 
short  needle-like  leaves  all  around  the  stem,  and  those  that  have  them 
only  on  opposite  sides.  Group  those  that'  have  five,  or  three,  or  two 
long  needles  in  a  bunch  on  the  stem.  (Spruce,  fir,  white  pine,  pitch 
pine,  Austrian  pine). 

I'lant  daffodil  bulbs  in  water.  Place  iu  dark  room.  Try  to  have 
them  iu  blossom  for  Christmas  gifts.  Tell  stories  of  bulbs  in  Holland. 
Note:  More  than  one  bulbous  plant  may  be  grown.  The  aim  is  to 
acquaiut  the  child  with  as  many  different  plant  forms  as  possible. 

Watch  the  creeks  as  the  snow  melts. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Children  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

Tell  how  frost,  snow,  and  ice  are  different  forms  of  water 
and  what  each  does. 

Tell  about  weather  in  general  of  the  month  of  which  a  rec- 
ord was  ke])t. 

Tell  how  the  park  looks  at  different  seasons. 

Identify  spruce,  fir,  white  pine,  and  Austrian  pine. 

Identify  narcissus  and  daffodils. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  Foolish  Weather  Vane. 

SPRING. 
DIRECTIONS. 

This  grade  booklet  should  contain  pictures  of  birds,  flow^ers   and 
leaves   in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  outline  as   review  work. 
Make  the  entrance  to  the  wren  house  an  inch  in  diameter. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Frog  and  tadpole  eggs. 

Sand  table  garden. 

Gull,  junco,  nighthawk,  flicker,  wren,  goldfinch. 

Anemones,  hepaticas,  wild  roses. 

PROJECTS. 

Bring  frog  or  tadpole  eggs  to  school  in  water  from  the  pond 
where  found  and  also  some  of  the  weeds  found  there.  Place  them  in 
a  glass  jar.  Be  careful  not  to  get  too  many  in  a  jar.  Watch  them 
change,  making  drawings  of  them  frequently.     Comstock,  p.  187. 
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Plaut  the  seed  saved  in  the  fall  iu  the  saud  ou  the  sand  taV)le. 
Try  lettuce,  tomato,  cabbage,  and  onions.  Use  paper  boxes  made  in 
Grade  I  if  a  sand  table  is  not  available.      (See  Industrial  Arts  Outline.) 

Go  to  the  woods  and  g-ather  anemones,  hepticas  and  wild  roses 
for  nature  booklets.  Plant  seeds  of  garden  flowers  in  boxes  or  sand 
table. 

Make  an  excursion  to  the  docks  and  watch  the  gulls.  Scatter 
grain  on  the  ground  for  j uncos.  Watch  ant  hills  for  flickers.  Build 
a  house  for  a  wren.  Note  the  way  a  goldfinch  gets  his  seed  from  the 
<landelion.      (Audubon  Leaflet.) 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Children  should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

Explain  simply,  the  changes  of  frog  eggs  to  tadpoles. 

Plaut  seeds  of  lettuce,  tomato,  cabbage  and  onions. 

Tell  difference  between  anemones  and  hepaticas  and  identify 
a  wild  rose. 

Identify  all  insects,  birds,  and  trees  mentioned  iu  the  course 
thus  far. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

C'omstock:   Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 

Downing:  Source  book  of  Biological  Nature  Study. 

Trafton:  Teaching  of  Science. 

Audubon  Leaflet. 

I>ailev:  Drawings  from  Nature. 
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GRADE  III. 

FA  LI.. 
AIMS. 

The  purpose  in  this  yrade  is  to  draw  the  child's  atteutiou  more 
closely  to  how  each  thiiis  in  life  depends  on  some  other  thing-  for  its 
existence,  and  to  prolong  the  study  a  little  to  secure  information  he- 
side  identification  of  birds,  flowers,  animals  and  trees. 

More  formal  correlation  with  handwork,  drawing,  written  and 
oral  language  is  started  here. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Guard  against  children  collecting  birds'  nests  too  early. 
For  Nature  Study  booklets,  see  Industrial  Arts  Outline. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Watei — running:  , 

Evaporation 

Dews 

Frost 
Shrubs  and  vines: 

Sumac 

Woodbine 

Dogwood 

Hazel 

Wild  cucumber 

Honeysuckle  bush 

Weeds: 

Burdock  Plantain 

Thistle  (2  kinds)  Fox  Tail 

Jewel  w  eed  Mustard 

Yarrow  Bindweed 
Ragweed 
Flowers: 

Nasturtium  Baby's  Breath 

Sweet  peas  Indian  Paint  Brush 

Cosmos  t'at-tails 

PROJECTS. 

Make  charts  of  pictures  that  show  what  running  water  does. 

Make  a  list  of  the  things  running  water  does  and  paste  it  in  your 
nature  booklet. 

Make  experiments  to  show  evaporation.  (Traftou.  p.  172  and 
( 'omstock.  p.  850) .     Write  a  story  of  one  experiment  for  your  booklet. 

In  the  morning  hunt  for  dew  covered  spiders'  webs  on  the  grass. 
From  where  did  that  dew  come?  (Comstock,  S5B.)  Watch  f or  dew^ 
on  a  frostv  morning.      Find  out  what  has  happened  to  the  dew. 
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Collect  leaves  of  sumac,  hazel  bush,  honeysuckle  Imsh,  (log-wood„ 
wild  cucumber  ami  woodbine.  Press  them  and  fasten  them  in  your 
booklet.  Take  a  walk  and  identify  them.  Make  charts  showing-  the 
seeds  of  each. 

Bring-  weeds  to  the  school  room.  Place  the  seeds  in  vials  and 
label  them  carefully.  Make  weed  charts  to  show  the  foes  of  the  far- 
mer. Arrange  seeds  and  leaves  of  plants  in  booklets  and  write  under- 
neath the  name  of  each.  Dig  up  those  weeds  that  are  in  your  garden 
or  on  your  lawu. 

Bring-  nasturtiums,  cosmos,  sweet  peas  and  baby's  breath  to  the 
school  room.  Group  nasturtiums  and  sweet  peas  as  to  color  and 
arrange  them  in  suitable  vases.  Place  baby's  breath  in  a  vase  to  keep 
all  winter. 

What  bird  gathers  honey  from  the  nasturtiums?  (Hmming- bird.) 
Watch  for  insects  that  are  g-ettiug  food  from  the  nasturtium.    (Bee.) 

Gather  Indian  paint  brushes  and  cat-tails.     Hunt  for  birds'  nests- 
among-   the    cat-tails.       (Ked-wing-ed  blackbird,  Audubon   Leaflets.) 
Collect  cat-tail  seeds  and  find  out  how  they  are  sattered. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

The  child  should  be  able  to: 

Tell  some  of  the  uses  of  running-  water  and  somethiug-  about 
evaporation,  dew,  frost  and  snow. 

Identify  sumac,  dogw^ood,  hazel  bush,  honeysuckle  bush,  wild 
cucumber  and  woodbine. 

Identify  burdock, thistle,  jewelweed, yarrow,  plantain,  foxtail, 
mustard,  bindweed  and  ragweed  and  tell  why  these  should  be  dug: 
up  by  the  roots  and  burned. 

Identify  nasturtium,  cosmos,  sweet  peas,  baby's  breath,  cat- 
tails and  Indian  paint  brush. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Traftou:  The  Teaching-  of  Science,  p.  185. 

Flower  Guide. 

Audubon  Leaflets. 

Comstock:  Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 

Story  Hour  Reader  III:  Where  go  the  boats? 

WINTER. 
DIRECTIONS. 

Use  Perry  pictures  of  deer  by  Laudseer  and  Rosa  Bonhuer. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  deer. 

Blue  jay,  chickadee,  nuthatch,  ilowny  and  hairy  woodpecker.^ 
shrike  owl. 

Nests  of  birds. 

Winter  feeding-  trays  for  birds. 
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PROJECTS. 

Make  a  chart  of  pictures  ot"  the  deer.  Draw  a  slay,  a  doe  and  a 
fawn.  Write  to  the  Minnesota  Oarne  Commission  asking  for  the  game 
hiws  of  ^[innesota.  Find  out  just  how  long-  the  season  is  that  men 
may  hunt  the  deer.  How  many  may  each  man  get':'  May  he  sell  the 
meat? 

Find  all  the  uses  the  Indians  made  of  the  deer.  (Hiawatha.) 
Write  a  list  for  your  booklet  of  all  the  uses  we  make  of  the  deer. 

Collect  birds'  nests.  Make  a  chart  of  materials  you  find  in  the 
nests.  Measure  the  birds'  nests  and  compare  them  with  size  of  the 
mother  bird.     P^or  what  is  a  birds'  nest  used? 

Feed  the  winter  birds.  Make  trees  and  posts  safe  for  winter  birds 
to  feed  on  by  nailing  sheets  of  tin  aroud  them.  String  i)eanuts  to  hang 
in  the  trees. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

The  child  should  be  able  to: 

Use  terms  stag,  deer  and  doe  intelligently. 

Tell  uses  the  Indians  made  of  the  deer,  and  what  uses  we 
make  of  it. 

Identify  at  least  the  nests  of  the  following:  robin,  chimney 
swift  and  barn  swallow  or  phoebe. 

Make  a  feeding  tray  and  supply  it  with  right  kind  of  food 
for  the  winter  birtls. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha's  Hunting. 

Story  Hour  Reader  III:  The  Swift  Runner. 

The  Wolves  and  the  Deer. 
Dumb  Animal  Leaflets:  (Obtained  from  Humane  Society). 
Audubon  Leaflets:  (Obtained  from  National  Association  of  Audu- 
bon Societies,  1974  Inroad  way,  New  York) 

SPRING. 
DIRECTIONS. 

Create  an  interest  in  trees  around  your  school. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Earthworms. 

Fish  in  streams  and  lakes  near  Duluth. 

Cocoons — Polyphemus,  cecropia. 

Jack  pine,  Norway  pine. 

Trillium,  star  flower,  dwarf  cornel,  wild  columbine. 

PROJECTS. 

Bring  earthworms  to  school.  Keep  them  in  moist  earth.  Watch 
them.     Find  out  why  the  earthworm  is  useful. 
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Make  a  list  of  fish  caught  iu  the  lakes  and  streams  around  Duluth. 
Make  a  chart  of  pictures  of  these  fish.  Make  a  list  of  those  that  are 
good  food. 

Gather  cocoons  early  iu  the  spring.  Keep  them  until  the  moths 
emerge.     Draw  pictures  of  moths  and  their  cocoons. 

Visit  a  park  to  find  Jack  and  Norway  pine.  Compare  these  with 
the  white  or  Austrian  pine. 

Collect  branches  of  lilacs  and  other  shrubs  and  trees.  Place 
these  in  tall  vases.  Observe  what  comes  from  the  buds.  Write  a 
story  about  buds  and  illustrate  it. 

Show  the  effect  of  light,  heat  and  moisture  on  plant  growth  by 
growing  seedlings  in  the  school  room  under  differeut  conditions.  Use 
seeds  easily  sprouted,  as  the  pea  and  bean. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Be  able  to: 

Identify  an  earthworm  and  tell  something  of  its  value  to  man. 

Name  ten  fish  in  streams  and  lakes  around  Duluth:  trout, 
black  bass,  herring,  pike,  pickerel,  chubs,  bull  heads,  croppies, 
dog  fish. 

Identify  the  cecropia  and  polyphemus  moths  and  their 
cocoons. 

Identify  the  Jack  and  Norway  pine. 

Identify  leaf  bmls  of  the  lilac  bush. 

Tell  what  a  i)lant  must  have  to  make  it  grow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Osterhout:   Expei-iments.with  Plants. 
Downing:  Source  book  of  Biological  Nature. 
Trafton:  Teaching  of  Science. 
Tree  (4uide. 
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GRADE   IV. 

FALL. 

AIMS. 

The  work  for  this  year  is  iutended  to  constitute  a  review  and 
more  intensive  study  of  trees.  The  new  phase  is  the  emphasis  on  the 
func-tion  of  vegetative  orjjans  of  phmts.  This  may  be  considerably 
extended  if  conditions  favor  it. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Keview  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

Review  of  weeds. 

Dandelion. 

Keview  of  flowers. 

Galls,  leaf-rainers,  and  leaf-rollers. 

Migration  of  geese  and  ducks. 

Parks  of  Duluth  in  Autumn. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Make  booklets  on  trees,  shrubs  and  vines;  weeds;  flowers;  or  a 
general  nature  booklet. 

Each  child  should  choose  the  booklet  he  would  like  best  to  make. 
The  class  work  should  show  all  four.  The  list  of  galls  should  include 
oak,  pine  cone  and  willow  galls. 

PROJECTS. 

Make  a  booklet  on  trees,  vines  and  shrubs  of  Duluth.  Press  and 
mount  a  leaf  of  each.      Write  name  under  it. 

Collect  weed  seeds.  (Farmers  Bulletin  660).  Mount  them,  in  a 
booklet  with  a  leaf  of  the  weed.  Write  name  under  each.  Watch 
for  insects  on  the  weeds.  Find  out  what  they  are  doing  for  the  seeds. 
(Comstock,  p.  494).  Count  the  seeds  of  two  or  three  weeds.  Make 
a  record  in  your  booklet.  How  many  new  weeds  may  mature  from 
the  seeds  of  one  plant  in  one  year? 

Identify  wild  carrot,  dandelion,  camomile,  mullein. 

For  review  make  booklet  of  wild  flowers  or  garden  flowers  of 
Duluth.  Mount  the  pressed  flowers  and  below  each  write  the  name 
and  an  appropriate  verse.  Hunt  for  pollen  on  the  flowers.  Why  is 
it  there?     (Comtock,  p.  494). 

Identify  Joe  pie  weed,  fire  flower,  snap  dragon  and  tansy. 

Collect  galls.  (Comstock  360-364.)  Watch  for  irregular  holes 
pecked  in  side  of  goldenrod  gall.  Find  out  what  bird  did  it.  (Chick- 
adee.) 

Collect  leaves  spoiled  by  leaf-miners  and  leaf-rollers.  Draw  pic- 
tures of  them.    (Comstock,  pp.  352-359.) 

Keep  a  list  of  birds  you  see  in  flocks  ready  to  migrate.  Watch 
for  geese  and  ducks.  Write  to  Minnesota  Game  Commission  for  laws 
protecting  migrating  l)irds.     Study  laws  protecting  ducks  and  geese. 
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Make  an  excursion  to  the  park.  Observe  the  work  of  the  park 
gardener,  the  colors  of  the  trees,  the  plants  that  are  hardy,  those  that 
will  die,  those  that  must  be  cared  for  in  a  hot  house. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Identify  the  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  flowers  and  weeds  given  in  the 
outline. 

Identify  the  two  kinds  of  galls  on  goldenrod,  and  the  oak  gall. 

Explain  the  work  of  leaf-  miners  anl  leaf-rollers. 

Identify  lloeks  of  geese  and  ducks  and  give  laws  protecting  them- 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

C'omstock:   Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 

IJeed:  Flower  Guide. 

Louusbury:  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers. 

Mathews:  Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden. 

Parsons:  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  Xo.  660. 


WINTER. 
DIRECTIONS. 

Form  a  Band  of  Mercy. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Plant  lice  on  flowers  in  the  window  box. 
Stars 
Ice 
Stems 
Horse 
Cat 
i       Seeds  and  seedlings 

PROJECTS. 

Study  the  plants  in  the  window  box.  Observe  the  aphis  on  them. 
Look  at  them  uniler  the  microscope.  Fin-l  out  whether  they  are  chew- 
ing or  sucking  insects.  Spray  the  infested  plants  with  soapy  water. 
Notice  effect  on  aphis. 

Identify  the  North  Star,  Big  and  Little  Dipper.  In  January  or 
February  look  for  Orion,  the  two  Dog  Stars,  and  the  Pleiades.  Make 
pictures  of  them.  Paste  white  stars  on  a  blue  field  representing  these 
groups.      (Comstock  889-901;  Story  Hour  Reader  III.) 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  uses  of  ice.  Where  do  the  ice  companies  of 
Duluth  get  the  ice  they  sell  for  the  refrigerator  at  hoiuey 

Find  out  how  ice  used  to  be  cut  in  the  lake. 

Make  a  chart  of  pictures  showing  winter  sports  on  the  ice  and 
snow  in  Duluth. 

AVatch  the  horses  on  Fifth  Avenue  West.  Write  a  biography 
of  a  horse  von  see  there  and  tell  how  vou  would  care  for  him. 
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Find  out  how  many  birds  in  the  TJuited  States  are  killed  by  cats 
in  a  jear.     Fiud  out  what  diseases  a  cat  may  carry. 

iStudy  stems.  Make  cross  sections  of  branches,  three  to  six  inches 
iu  diameter.  Smooth  oft'  the  cut  surfaces.  Explain  the  origin  and 
use  of  parts,  point  out  (a)  rings  of  groAvth,  (b)  medullary  rays,  (c) 
sap  wood,  (d)  heart  wood,  (e)  cambium,  (f)  inne;-  living-  bark,  and 
(g)  outer  deaVl  bark. 

Study  the  parts  of  the  lima  or  navy  bean.  Compare  size  of  coty- 
ledons. Make  experiments  to  show  the  use  of  cotyledons  to  a  plant. 
Plant  peas  and  beans,  corn,  and  pumpkin  seeds.  Keep  records  show- 
ing comparative  growth. 

Germinate  radish  seed  in  a  moist  chamber  made  by  turning  one 
tiower  pot  over  the  other.  Notice  the  root  hairs  on  seedling.  Find 
out  their  use. 

Transplant  a  seedling  with  no  soil  around  the  roots,  also  one  with 
considerable  soil.     Make  a  picture  of  plants  after  a  few  days. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Children  should  be  able  to: 

Identify  plant  lice  on  plants  at  home. 

Identify  Big  and  Little  Dipper,  North  Star,  Orion,  the  Two 
Dogs,  or  the  Pleiades. 

Name  uses  of  ice  and  tell  how  ice  supply  for  Duluth  homes 
is  obtained 

Name  parts  of  the  cross  section  of  a  stem. 

Care  for  a  horse  as  to  selection  of  feed,  stall,  water  and  har- 
ness. 

Tell  the  harm  cats  do. 

Name  the  cotyledons  of  a  seed  and  transplant  plants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Dumb  Animal  Lealiet  — The  Horse. 

— The  Care  of  the  Horse. 
Lesson  on  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals.  (Office  of  Superinten- 
dent.) 

SPRING. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Life  cycle  of  a  woolly  bear. 

Protective  coloring. 

Kingfisher,  sapsucker,  kingbird,  chimney  swift,  cowbird,  bronze 
grackle,  phoebe  and  humming  bird. 

Parks  of  Duluth  in  spring. 

Flowers:  yellow  bellwort,  spring  beauty,  water  arum,  clintonia, 
dog  tooth,  violet,  bloodroot,  moccasin  tiower. 

Flowers  of  trees:  willow,  hazel,  alder,  mountain  ash,  maple,  ser- 
vice bush,  wild  plum,  wild  cherry,  spruce  and  balsam. 

Cuttings  for  the  home  fiower  garden. 

Wren  house;  shelves  for  rol)in  and  phoebe. 
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PROJECTS. 

As  early  as  possible,  place  woolly  bears  aud  other  caterpillars  in 
glass  fruit  jars  covered  with  wire  netting.  Study  the  life  cycle  of  one 
of  them.      (Comstock,  pp.  326-329.) 

Bring-  a  rabbit's  skin  and  a  weasel's  skin  to  school.  Determine 
by  the  color  in  what  season  each  animal  was  caught. 

Collect  pictures  of  birds  showing  the  father  and  mother  bird. 
Note  the  colors  of  the  mother  and  those  of  the  father  bird.  Why  are 
plant  lice,  grasshoppers  and  cabbage  worms  green? 

Identify  the  kingfisher,  sapsucker,  kingbird,  chimney  swift,  cow- 
bird,  bronze  grackle,  phoebe  and  humming  bird.  Make  a  bird  book- 
let containing  a  picture,  or  a  drawing,  of  the  thirty  birds  given  in  the 
course.     Write  out  the  life  history  of  one  of  them. 

Visit  a  park  in  early  spring.  Note  how  the  trees  look,  the  grass, 
the  water,  etc.  Visit  it  again  three  or  four  weeks  later.  Note  the 
difference.  Note  the  wild  flowers,  hardy  flowers,  what  the  park  gar- 
ener  is  doing,  the  birds  and  insects.  Write  a  story  comparing  the 
park's  appearance  on  both  visits. 

Collect  yellow  bellwort,  spring  beauty,  water  arum,  clintonia,  dog 
tooth  violet,  bloodroot,  moccasin  flower.  Make  a  booklet  of  all  the 
spring  wild  flowers  in  the  course. 

By  way  of  review  of  the  trees,  collect  the  flowers  of  the  willow, 
hazel,  mountain  ash,  poplar,  service  bush,  wild  plum,  wild  cherry, 
spruce  and  balsam.  Hunt  for  green  cones.  Watch  for  an  animal 
eating  them,    (lied  squirrel.) 

Plant  a  goodly  number  of  geranium  cuttings  for  home  flower 
gardens. 

Make  houses  for  wrens,  nesting  shelves  for  phoebe  and  robin. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Children  should  be  able  to 

Identify  the  woolly  bear  and  tell  about  its  life  cycle. 

Use  the  term  "protective  coloring"  intelligently. 

Describe  a  park  in  spring. 

Name  at  sight  the  wild  flowers  given  in  the  course. 

Identify  the  willow,  hazel,  alder,  mountain  ash,  maple,  ser- 
vice bush,  wild  plum,  wild  cherry,  spruce  and  balsam  by  their 
flowers. 

Make  cuttings  of  flowers  at  home. 

Make  a  rightly  proportioned  wren  house,  and  nesting  shelves 
for  phoebe  and  robin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Comstock:  Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 
Bird  Guide 
Flower  Guide 
Tree  Guide 

Birdhouses  and  How  to  Build  Them— Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D,  C. 
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GRADE  V. 

FALL. 


AIM. 


The  new  phase  is  the  eiiii)haHiH  ou  the  fuuctioiis  of  vegetative  or- 
gans of  plants. 

DIRECTIONS. 

lleview  all  trees. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Leaves. 

Their  parts. 

Their  uses. 

Their  needs. 
'  Change  of  color. 
'Roots. 

Insect-eating  birds. 
Wasp. 
Parts  of  a  flower  and  of  a  plant. 

PROJECTS. 

Make  a  year's  survey  of  all  the  trees  in  the  course.  Make  your 
<liagram  to  include  name  of  species,  kind  of  leaf,  kind  of  flower,  and 
date  when  leaf  appeared,  nature  of  fruit  and  when  ripe,  how  the  seeds 
are  scattered,  and  any  other  characteristics. 

Find  a  tree  that  has  branches  on  one  side  only.  Find  out  why 
this  is  so.  (Comstock  780.)  Make  some  experiments  to  show  why  the 
leaves  love  the  light  and  need  light  to  grow.  (Comstock  728.)  Find 
out  into  what  the  starch  of  leaves  is  changed.  (Comstock  pp.  491 
and  729.)  Make  an  experiment  to  prove  that  plants  need  water. 
(Comstock  490.)  Find  out  why  the  leaves  change  color.  (Comstock 
780.)  Find  out  why  leaves  fall.  Draw  a  picture  to  show  the  parts  of 
a  leaf.      (Comstock  p.  498.) 

Demonstrate  that  water  travels  upward  through  plant  stems  and 
show  the  regions  through  which  it  passes.      (Comstock  490-8.) 

Pull  plants  up  by  the  roots  being  careful  not  to  break  the  smallest 
rootlet  and  bring  them  to  school.  Group  them  as  to  kinds  of  roots. 
Make  a  special  study  of  clover,  vetch  or  alfalfa.  (Comstock  653.) 
Study  roots  of  quack  grass  and  find  out  why  it  must  be  kept  out  of  our 
gardens. 

Insect-eating  birds: 

Make  a  chart  for  each  of  the  following  birds  on  which  is 
given  a  picture  of  the  bird  and  its  menu. 
Wren  Bluebird 

Chickadee  Scarlet  tauager 

Chimney  swift  Night  hawk 

Robin  Rose-breasted  grosbeak 

Downy  woodpecker  or  Chipping  sparrow 

Hairy  woodpecker  Flicker 

Red-headed  woodpecker         Brown  thrasher 
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Bring-  a  wasp's  nest  to  the  schoolroom.  -Find  out  which  kind  of 
a  wasp  made  it.  Remove  a  layer  or  two  of  the  nest.  What  material 
is  it?  Find  out  who  were  the  first  paper  makers,  and  how  wasps 
make  paper.  (Comstock  p.  435.)  Bring-  paper  that  is  made  of  wood 
to  school.     What  wood  will  you  use  to  make  paper?     (Spruce.) 

Identify  the  parts  of  a  plant  and  of  a  flower:  Make  drawings 
of  the  parts  and"  name  them.      (Comstock  p.  492.) 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

C\iildren  should  be  able  to: 

Tell  the  parts  of  a  leaf  and  their  uses;  their  needs  and  reasons 
for  change  of  color  and  falling. 

Classify  roots. 

Name  at  least  ten  insect-eating  birds  and  some  of  the  in- 
sects they  eat. 

Talk  intelligently  on  the  making  of  a  wasp's  nest. 

Name  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  a  plant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Trafton:  The  Teaching-  of  Science. 
Flower  guide. 


WINTER. 
AIM. 

To  help  the  child  to  get  the  right  attitude  toward  dumb  animals.. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Let  the  children  make  moiise  traps  and  set  them  for  field  mice. 
Use  this  for  a  lesson  in  humane  trapping.      (Comstock  p.  227.) 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Rats  and  mice. 

Snakes. 
*    Harm  done  by  rabbits,  mink  and  weasels. 

Humane  treatment  of  mules  and  dogs. 

Use  of  steel  traps. 

Boats:  how  they  sail  on  the  water. 

Find  out  from  statistics  how  many  dollars  worth  of  food  and 
other  i)roducts  are  destroyed  by  rats  and  mice  annually.  (Agricult- 
ural Year  Books,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.)  Keep  traps  set  where- 
ever  rats  or  mice  are  harming  anything.  Make  mouse  traps.  (Com- 
stock 227) 

Let  chihhen  bring  a  garter  snake  to  the  school  room.  (Comstock 
pp.  200-20B.)  Find  out  whether  the  garter  snake  does  good  or  harm, 
and  if  poisonous  and  what  its  enemies  are. 

Find  out  the  harm  done  by  rabbits,  moles  and  weasels.  Make; 
lists  of  these. 
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Collect  steel  trai).s  ;it  school.  Let  boys  tell  how  they  are  used. 
1  )iscuss  the  traps  and  the  suffering  of  the  auimals  caught  in  them. 
(C'oinstock,  p.  227.)  Make  box  traps.  Set  up  snares  in  the  school 
i-oom.     Compare  the  three  traps  as  to  cruelty. 

Find  out  liow  the  boys  in  your  neighborhood  care  tor  their  dogs. 
Do  they  give  them  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  food,  good  shelter,  and 
plenty  of  water?  Find  what  the  right  kind  of  food  is  for  a  dog.  How 
would  you  care  for  a  mule? 

Find  out  how  a  boat  Hoats.  (Use  experiment  given  in  The 
'^l''eachiug  of  Science  by  Traftou,  page  176.) 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Child  should  be  able  to: 

(live  some  statistics  on  loss  caused  in  the   United  States  by 
mice  and  rats. 

Correct  some  of  the  mistaken  ideas  about  snakes. 

Tell  of  harm  done  by  weasels,  mink  and  rabbits. 

Care  for  a  dog  or  a  mule. 

Help  in  discouraging  the  use  of  steel  traps. 

Tell  how  boats  float.  . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Traftou:  The  Teaching  of  Science. 


SPRING. 
AIM. 

To  teach  the  child  practical  gardening. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  school  garden. 
PROJECTS. 

Select  a  site  for  your  garden.  (City  Home  GaMen-Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1044.     U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  pp.  4-7.) 

Draw  to  scale,  a  plan  of  your  garden.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
9B6  pp.  12-15.) 

"  Select  your  garden  seed.  (Duluth  Garden  Leaflet  No.  6.) 
Make  a  germination  test  of  the  seed.  (Garden  Crops,  pp.  56-58.) 
Prepare  the  seed  bed.    (City  Home  Garden,  Farm  Bulletin  No.  1044.) 

Find  out  when  your  soil  is  in  proper  moisture  condition  for  work. 
What  test  can  you  use?     (Garden  Crops.) 

B'ind  out  when  to  plant.  (Spring  Manual  of  LT.  S.  School  (har- 
den Army,  p.  9;  Garden  Crops,  p.  65-69.) 

Find  out  how  to  plant.  (IJ.  S.  S.  Garden  Army,  p.  10;  (harden 
Crops,  pp.  43-46.) 

Cultivate  your  garden  carefully.      (Garden  Crops,  Chap.  19.) 

'^Select  the  tools  you  will  need.      (Garden  Crops,  p.  81.) 

'^  May  be  worked  out  in  April  before  the  garden  is  begun. 
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scuf rait  i::i\°v{  ^°"  ^^■■<'™-  ^^^"-^  -^la--!  r.  s. 

Keep  a  garden  record.     (Garden  Crops,  Chap.  XXII.) 
STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

The  ability  to  make  a  vegretable  garden. 
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GRADE  VI. 

FALL. 

AIM. 

To  further  stimulate  a  love  of  nature  together  with  joy  and  inter 
est  in  the  home  and  school  garden. 


DIRECTIONS. 

To  extend  the  detailed  study  of  flowers  beyond  the  outline,  make 
further  use  of  the  references  cited. 


SUBJECT  MATTER. 


Seed-eating  birds, 

Nastui-tium, 

Composite  flowers:  the  dandelion. 

Uses  of  trees  in  the  outline. 


PROJECTS. 

Make  charts  on  which  are  painted  pictures  of  seed-eating  birds 
and  on  which  are  fastened  the  weeds  whose  seeds  they  scatter  and 
destroy. 

Study  in  detail  nasturtium  flowers  of  different  ages  making  draw- 
ings and  descriptions,  (Comstock  620,)  How^  does  the  nasturtium 
prevent  self-pollination?  How  does  it  provide  for  cross-pollination 
through  insect  visits? 

Make  a  detailed  study  of  one  or  more  composite  flowers  includ- 
ing the  dandelion. 

Make  charts  showing  uses  made  of  trees  already  studied.  Secure 
samples  of  each  kind. 


STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Child  should  be  able  to: 

Identify  at  least  ten  birds  and  the  seeds  eaten  by  them. 
Use  terms  petal,  sepal,  stamens,   anthers,  stigma  and  pollen 

intelligently. 

Identify  at    least  six  of   the  trees  in    the  outline    by  a  cross 

section  of  the  wood. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Comstock:  Handbook  of  Nature  Study, 
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WINTER. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Milch  cow. 

Humane  treatment  of  dumb  animals. 

PROJECTS. 

Write  a  composition  on  the  jtroper  and  sanitary  care  ot"  the  milch 
cow  and  her  products. 

Write  compositions  on  the  humane  treatment  of  the  following: 
the  horse,  the  mule,  the  dog,  the  cow,  and  birds;  and  the  use  of  the 
steel  trap. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

C'hild  should  be  able  to: 

Tell  what  is  necessary  for  the  proper  and  sanitary  care  of  a 
milch  cow,  and  her  products. 

Care  for  the  horse,  mule,  dog  and  the  birds  in  a  humane 
manner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Dumb  Animal  Leaflets:   (Obtained  from  American  Humane  Soc- 
iety Tremont  Place,  Boston.) 
Clean  3Iilk:  Production  and  Handling.    Farmers'  Bulletin  Xo.  602 

SPPvING. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Control  of  garden  insects. 

Pollination. 

Grass  seed. 

Lawn  flowers  and  shrubs. 

School  or  home  vegetable  gardens. 

PROJECTS. 

Make  a  list  of  the  garden  insects  which  chew  and  eat  plants.  Make 
a  collection  of  as  many  as  you  can.  Find  pictures  of  them  and  paste 
them  on  a  chart. 

Make  a  list  of  the  insects  which  suck  the  juice  from  the  plant. 
Make  a  collection  of  as  many  as  you  can.  Find  pictures  of  them  and 
make  a  chart. 

How  are  chewing  insects  combatted?  (Garden  Crops,  pp.  95-9S, 
Chap.  XXXIL  Send  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  856,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.) 

How  are  sucking  insects  such  as  plant  lice  combatted?  (Garden 
Crops,  pp.  96-98.  Extension  Bulletin  No  17,  University  Farm,  St. 
Paul.) 
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Watch  the  toad  iu  your  jw'ardeii  and  find  ont  why  he  is  the  gfard- 
euer's  friend.      (Coinstock  181-192.) 

Try  killiufj-  aphis  with  Paris  green. 

Find  out  three  ways  of  combatting  cutworms.  Make  cardboard 
collars  fourteen  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide  to  place  around  cab- 
bage, tomato  or  cucumber  plants. 

Make  a  detailed  study  of  the  flowers  of  the  willow  with  reference 
to  adaptation  for  pollination.      (See  Industrial  Ai'ts  Outline.) 

Send  to  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  for  sample  of  grass 
seed.  Plant  these  in  boxes.  Determine  which  ones  are  the  best  for 
the  lawn.  Find  out  what  kind  of  grass  seed  is  being  sown  on  your 
lawn  and  why. 

Propagate  geraniums  by  cuttings. 

Select  flower  seeds  and  start  them  in  stiff  paper  boxes.  (See 
Industrial  Arts  outline;  also  Agriculture  Extension  Bulletin  76  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.) 

Start  a  flower  garden  if  you  possibly  can. 

Make  a  list  of  shrubs  suitable  for  Duluth  lawns.  (Bulletin  65 
above.)      If  possible,  plant  a  shrub,  such  as  spirea  or  lilac  or  dogwood. 

Continue  the  vegetable  garden  work  as  in  Grade  V. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

A  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  control  of  common  garden  insects. 
Keeping  a  home  or  school  garden. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Special  Bulletin  No.  29. 

Farmers'  liulletin  No.  739. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  765. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  218. 

School  Gardens  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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GRADE  VII. 

FALL. 
AIM. 

To  lead  the  child  into  a  broader  field  of  nature  study,  and  to  give 
him  excellent  opportunity  for  an  outing  and  independent  outdoor 
study, 

DIRECTIONS. 

Include  the  cat,  dog,  birds  of  prey,  squirrels,  and  mink,  in  bird 
enemies.  The  work  outlined  in  Comstock's  Handbook  for  the  fern, 
horsetail,  moss,  mushroom  and  molds  is  more  than  can  probably  be 
undertaken.  A  less  intensive  study  of  all  the  projects  is  perferable  to 
a  more  intensive  study  of  a  fewer  number. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Migration  of  birds.     State  bird  laws. 

Bird  enemies. 

Ferns,  moss,  mushrooms  and  fungi,  molds. 

PROJECTS. 

Write  to  State  Entomologist,  Agricultural  College,  St.  Paul,  for  a 
copy  of  Minnesota  bird  laws.  Make  a  list  of  the  birds  around  Duluth 
that  do  not  migrate.  Look  up  statistics  and  find  out  the  number  of 
cats  in  the  United  States  and  the  number  of  birds  they  eat  in  one  sea- 
son. 

Make  a  list  of  other  bird  enemies.  Find  out  what  you  can  about 
the  effect  of  lighthouse  lights  and  storms  on  migrating  birds. 

Find  out  why  a  bluebird  migrates  and  a  chickadee  does  not. 
Compare  the  menus  of  the  two  birds. 

Study  bird  migration  routes.  (Migration  of  Birds — Geographic 
Magazine  Leaflet.) 

Make  a  drawing  of  the  frond  of  a  fern.  Name  its  parts.  (Corn- 
stock,  p.  687.) 

Llentify  as  many  ferns  as  possible.  Make  blue  prints  of  each,  if 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  blue  print  paper;  or  press  the  fronds  of  the 
ferns  and  mount  them.  Make  a  special  study  of  the  bracken.  (Corn- 
stock,  p.  687.) 

Study  the  roots  of  ferns.  Find  out  what  takes  the  place  of  the 
seeds  in  other  plants. 

Bring  plants  of  field  horsetail  into  the  school  room.  What  kind 
of  a  root  has  it?  Find  the  little  tubers  in  the  root  stocks.  What  are 
their  use?  What  is  chlorophyl?  Where  is  it  found  in  the  horsetail? 
What  is  the  function  of  the  little  green  branches? 

Bring  some  hair-cap  moss  or  pigeon  wheat  to  the  school  room. 
Study  it  in  detail  and  compare  with  some  other  mosses.  (Comstock, 
pp:  702-6.) 
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Collect  mushrooms.  Find  five  rules  for  identifying  mushrooms. 
(C'omstock,  p.  707.)  What  would  happen  to  the  forest  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fungi? 

Collect  puffballs  and  bracket  fungus.  Find  out  in  what  fungi 
growing  on  a  tree  finally  results.  (Comstock,  p.  715.)  Do  fungi 
have  seeds? 

Place  a  piece  of  bread  in  a  damp  dark  place.  Yind  the  short 
threads  that  the  spores  send  out.  Look  at  them  under  a  microscope. 
(Comstock,  p.  721.)  F'ind  the  spore  cases.  Will  bread  mold  in  a 
bread  box  that  is  dry  and  open  to  the  light? 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Children  should  know: 

Minnesota  bird  laws. 

The  enemies  of  birds,  routes  of  migration,  and  some  idea  of 
the  great  loss  of  bird  life  during  migration.  lie  should  be  able 
to  identify  the  bracken,  the  horsetail,  the  pigeon  moss,  bread 
mold,  and  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  that  prove  whether  a  mush- 
room is  edible  or  poisonous. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Geographic  Magazine  Leaflet:  Migration  of  Birds. 
Miller:  Second  Book  of  Birds. 

WINTER. 
AIM. 

To  interest  the  child  in  some  of  the  simple  problems  of  physics. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Weather  charts  and  signals. 
Parts  of  a  candle  flame. 

PROJECTS. 

Bring  weather  charts  to  school.     Learn  to  read  them. 

Make  drawings  of  the  various  weather  signals  used  by  the  weath- 
er bureau.     Keep  a  weather  map. 

Learn  the  parts  of  a  candle  flame.  Try  heating  a  wire  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts.     Try  burning  a  candle  under  a  glass  tumbler. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Child  should  be  able  to. 
Read  a  weather  chart. 
Understand  various  weather  signals. 
Explain  the  parts  of  a  candle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Comstock:  Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 
Trafton:  The  Teaching  of  Science. 
Miller:  First  and  Second  Book  of  Birds. 
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SPRING. 

AIM. 

To  help  the  child  gaiu  a  knowleclge  of  soils  ebcI  fertilizers;  com- 
mon diseases  of  trees  and  crops;  control  of  crop  insect  pests;  preser- 
vation of  our  forests;  and  crop  rotation. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Gardening. 

Forests. 

Croi)s. 

PROJECTS. 

Gardening-. 

Find  out  what  the  soil-forming'  agencies  are.  (Nolan:  .V 
Year  in  Agriculture,  pp.  92-96.) 

Collect  samples  and  study  the  nature  of  the  four  principal 
soil  types.      (Nolan,  p.  96.) 

Find  out  how  plants  get  food  from  the  soil.  (David:  School 
and  Home  Gardening.  Chap.  VI.) 

Find  out  what  fertilizing  materials  are  valuable  for  enrich- 
ing the  soil.  (Trvius:  Garden  Crops,  p.  58;  The  City  Home  Gar- 
den, pp.  S-11.) 

Find  out  how  to  make  compost  heaps.  (Garden  Crops  Chap. 
X.) 

Find  out  how  to  make  a  hot  bed.  (Garden  Crops,  Chap. 
XIII.) 

Find  out  the  use  of  a  cold  frame  and  how  to  make  one. 

Find  out  the  best  methods  of  storing  and  marketing  garden 
vegetables,      ((harden  Crops,  pp.  205-8.) 

Make  a-list  of  the  small  bush  fruits  that  will  thrive  in  Duluth. 

Make  a  list  of  the  shrubs  suitable  for  decorating  the  home 
grounds.      (Agr.  Extension  Bulletin  N^o.  65.) 

Forests. 

Find  out  why  the  forests  of  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  are  different  from  those  of  the  southern  part.  List  the 
differences. 

3Iake  a  list  of  the  most  important  diseases  which  attack  our 
trees.  This  list  should  include  white  pine  blister,  fungi  and'galls. 
(Ward:  Timber  and  Some  of  its  Diseases.) 

3Iake  a  list  of  the  most  injurious  insects  that  attack  our  trees. 
Find  out  how  to  combat  them. 

Find  out  how  sapsuckers  injure  the  trees. 

Write  the  story  of  the  life  history  of  a  forest.  (Primer  of 
Forestry.) 

Make  a  list  of  the  chief  products  of  the  forest.  (Lumber. 
pulp,  tar,  turpentine,  maple  sugar.) 

Find  out  the  value  of  these  products  annuallv.  (Agr.  Year 
Book.) 
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Make  a  list  of  the  animals  of  the  forest  that  are  of  the  most 
value  and  use  to  man. 

Write  a  paper  on  how  our  country  has  neglected  our  forests. 
(Moon:  Book  of  Forestry:  Primer  of  Forestry.) 

Write  an  editorial  for  a  newspaper  on  how  forest  fires  can 
be  prevented.      (Primer  of  Forestry. 

Write  a  paper  on  what  can  be  done  to  save  and  improve  the 
supply  of  forest  production.  (Furst:  The  protection  of  wood- 
lands.) 

Crops: 

Make  a  table  of  the  most  important  Minnesota  farm  crops 
and  the  annual  value  of  each. 

Kind  out  the  diseases  that  attack  our  potatoes  and  how  to 
combat  them. 

Find  out  how  to  prepare  the  seed  bed  for  each  crop. 

Find  out  what  rotation  of  crops  means  and  why  it  is  neces- 
sary. (Emphasize  soil  fertility  and  control  of  insects  and  dis- 
eases.) 

Practical  Gardening. 

Continue  the  work  of  grades  V  and  VI. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Some  knowledge  of  a  few  of  our  great  agricultural  problems,  a- 
mong  which  should  be  included:  Soils  and  fertilizers;  common  diseases 
of  trees  and  crops;  control  of  crop  insect  pests;  preservation  of  our 
forests;  crop  rotation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

David:  School  and  Home  Gardening. 

Downing:  Source  Book  of  Biological  Nature  Study, 

Osterhout:  Experiments  with  Plants. 

Trafton:  The  Teaching  of  Science. 
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GRADE  VIII. 

A  tentative  outliue  in  General  Science  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Eighth  Grade.  This  outline  is  in  a  state  of  construction  and  will, 
therefore,  need  revision  from  time  to  time  before  it  is  ready  for  print- 
ing.    It  will  be  supplied  to  teachers  in  typewritten  form. 


STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

See  Standards  of  Attainment  for  each  grade. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Method: 

Trafton:  Teaching  of  Science. 

General  Nature  Study: 

Comstock:  Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 

Downing:  Source  Book  of  Biological  Nature  Study. 

Magazine: 

Nature  Study  Review.     Monthly    during    the    school    year. 
Ithaca,  N.Y.^ 

Animalsr 

Hornaday:  American  Natural  History. 

Birds: 

Audubon  Educational  Leaflets.     These  may  be  obtained  for 

2  cents  each  from   the   Associated  Audubon    Societies,  1947 

Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Chapman:  Bird  Life:  Appleton. 

Lange:  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Birds  of  Minnesota:   School 

Ed. 

Miller:  First  and  Second  Books  of  Birds:  Houghton. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture:  Fifty  Common    Birds.     Supt  of 

Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bird  Guide. 

Flowers: 

Parsons:  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowes. 
Lounsbury:  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers. 
Mathews:  Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden. 
Flower  Guide. 

Henry  Turner  Bailey:  Drawings  from  Nature. 
Averill:  Japanese  Flower  Arrangement. 

Forestry: 

Furst:  The  Protection  of  Woodlands. 

Moon:  Book  of  Forestry. 

Ward:  Timber  and  Some  of  Its  Diseases. 
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(TiirdeLiiiig: 

Davis:   School  aud  Home  (Turdeiiiuy, 

Insects: 

Doaue:  Insects  aud  Disease. 
O'Kaue:  Injurious  Insects. 

Plants  aud  Seeds: 

Bailey:  First  Lessons  with  Plants. 
Osterhout:    Experiments  with  I'lants. 

Trees: 

Blakeslee:  Trees  in  Winter, 

Rogers:  Trees  that  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Tree  Guide. 
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